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PREFACE 


T he main purpose of this book is easily stated. It is to 
help students of English literature -who are not •them- 
selves classical scholars to form a(coherent impressio^ of th^ 
influence exerted by the ancient literamres^ upon our 
The extent of this influence cannot within the limits of one 
volume be more than indicated; its character is a lesS over- 
whelming, but perhaps not a less important, ^subject. I have 
therefore concentrated upon that, leaving the details to lie 
■'"•Ued in from such comprehensive monuments as the Cambridge 
H'istory of English Literature. Nevertheless it has been a 
principal aim of the author to supply the reader Ifess with 
ojjmions ,;han’ with the kind of information he is likdy to 
want. A student of English literature is not anxious to heai 
the views of. a classical professor upon English writers? What 
he does feel the need of, and that, I am told, in an increasing 
degree, is a brief description of classical books he has not 
had toe time or opportunity to study for himself. That will 
^explain why a good half of a not very large volume is taken 
jjp with such a description. But two further duties imposed 
themselves on the author. He had to indicate the links between 
• the Greek and Latin writers on the one hand and the mediae7 
val and modern on the other; and he had to show how the 
classics have appeared to each age in its turn. For each age 
has had its own view of them. > sl-V-.Vsi, 

The author has laboured under certain disab^i^J^Se 
cannot read Early English without the aid of translations and 
■^annotated texts. He cannot pretend to have read really widely 



.n mediaeval and i lodern Latin. He ventured to think howeyt 
t^at these leficiencies did not affect more than a very sma'. 
portion of the whole hook, where allowance could be mad( 
for them; and that readers would consider it enough if hf, 
dealt only with such books as he had read for himself. 

J, A. K. THOMSON 
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lO THE CLASSICAL BACKGROUND OF ENGLIS^ LITERATURE 

jHistory, it may be objected, is continuous and alive; and 
while qt is convenient to divide it into eras, the eras are not 
i*tr ue divis ions. They merge into one another, each causing its 
successor and caused by its predecessor. For this reason a 
word like ‘ba ckground’ or ‘s etting* creates a false impression 
of permanence. It may he admitted at once that to the history 
of English literature there is no fixed background, for it is 
as fluid and changeful as the literature itself. But this is 
no more than admitting that every metaphor, if pressed too 
hard, becomes inept. And after all there is a good deal to be 
said for this one. Where there is change there must be some- 
thing that changes. This something in English literature can 
be shown to preserve through all its variations an essential 
unity. It is what we mean when we speak of a tiuditifyi.Jt 
■ is such a tradition that is meant when we speak of the classical 
.;Settirig or background of English literature. 

"'^en that literature came into effective touch with the 
* classical tradition is a question not easy to resolve. Certainly 
befom the time of Alfred the vernacular poetry sho'^s little 
trace of any classical knowledge going beyond the Latin 
Bible and Lives of the Saints, nor can we assume that even 
these were read by the poets themselves. It may be argued 
that even the date of Alfred is much too early for speaking 
of direct and effective influence. That is true and important. 
But it is not so important as the fact that English literature 
grew up in a society where all men who could read and 
write at all read and wrote and even conversed in Latin. It 
had to preserve itself in that society. It had to absorb the 
classical tradition or be absorbed by it. That is the struggle 
we have to describe. But to do this we must know the com- 
batants or rather, assuming that we know the English side,^ 
we must learn what the other was like. And, since the classical 
tradition is a very old thing, we must go back more than a 
millennium and a half before Alfred to its source in* ancient 
Greece. 
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For it is, originally and essentially, a creation of tbe Greek 
sgiriL It is not like anything else in the ancient world, and it 
is only our familiarity with it that disguises its uniqueness. 
It reveals itself at a surprisingly early date, being fully prese|}t 
in Hom^ Earlier than tliat it' is not possible to penetrate 
be'cai^ nothing earlier exists in European literature. How or 
why the Homeric Poems came to embftdy, and to embody 
so completely, a spirit which we recognise as essentially 
European, we do not know. The fact remains, and it is the 
key and explanation of all that follows. What immediately 
followed is indeed hard to discern because the retord is all 
lost. But the sixth century before Christ saw thfe birth in 
I Greek lands of science and philosophy, and the fifth a pro- 
digious efflorescence of poetic and artistic genius, all rf it 
penetrated by that sense of the reasonable, that dislike of the 
disproportionate, which distinguishes the Greek minr^ and' 
distinguishes the European, so far as it ^jas absorbed the 
Gr-ek tradition. This culture, brilliant as any ‘hi history,' 
came to be concentrated more and more in the city of Athens, 
jWhere in the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ ^ 
Classical spirit received its finest and most typical ejqiression. 
From Athens it radiated through Greece propet and the 
Greek colonies. Then before this fourth century had ended 
there occurred one of those events that change the course of 
history. Alexander, the young king of Macedonia, educated 
in the culture of Athens, turned his armies to the estst and 
conquered as far as India. The result was that from Mar- 
peilles to the Punjab, from the Danube to the Sudan, the 
fcreek language, the Greek way of thinking and writing, 
spread with an almost incredible rapidity. Much was lost in 
the process; the fine quality of Athenian culture was sadly 
barbirised. This was inevitable and the plain condition of 




its s^re^ding so far and so fast. But one factor of great and 
almost pathetic interest survived — the recogniticii’ that it 
• -was indeed the Athenian culture of these two great centuries 
that ipuct be the model for their successors. One fashion in 


writing after another would appear and disappear; but 
Pg phoclgs and Eu ripides , Plato and Demosthenes remain ed 
|tlje acknowledge J masters of the classical style. If on ’ this 
point ancient criticism had weakened or broken down, it is 
hard to see how the specially classical qualities could have 
survived. As it was they had time to establish themselves — to 
become in fact ‘classical’. Here the scholars did much to help. 


especially in Alexandria, where during the last three centuries 
before Christ a succession of learned and accurate investigators, 
dtepiselves often men of literary eminence, published editions 
of the Gieek ‘classics’ for the guidance and inspiration of 


later antiquity. 

Meanwhile, in the west, a new'power was gathering strength 
— Roman imperium. By the end of the third century b.c. 
>the Romans had not only destroyed the power of Carthage 
but ruled over die greater part of Italy, over Sicily and 
-Sardinia a^'-d Spain. This expansion brought them faces to 
face with the eastern or Greek-speaking half of the Mediter- 
ranean world. It was not their first contact. Greek colonies 


had been founded in south Italy at a very early period, and from 
these the Romans had got much, including their alphabet. 


it ■was not until this later period that an independent 
Roman literature came into existence. One calls it independent 
because it had some distinctive characteristics, bu^t it wa^ 
fashioned almost wholly upon Greek models. And this 
continued to be largely true of Latin literature through all 
its histo^. It was simply a Roman-built channel for the 
transmission of the Greek tradition. Tliis in no way diminishes 
its importance or interest; indeed it rather enhances both 
the one and the other. What happened was that the Greek 
now became the Greco-Roman tradition; losing much but 
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als6’ gaining something by this extension. Graecia iofta 
fcTum vktorem cepit, s aid Horace . Greece was conquered — ^he 
means b^Roman arms — bu t ‘conquered her untamed corupter or — 
he means by her arts, her science, her literature. It, is true. 
Greece was the dviliser of Rome, and through Rome of her 
empire, which came to include the whole orbb teTranm, 
the ring of lands about the Mediterranean, and ultimately a 
great deal more than that. o 


3 

In the reign of the emperor Claudius, that is to say iil the 
middle of the first century of our era, the Romans invaded 
and occupied a part of Britain. There followed a* long pro(%sa 
of conquest and pacification. Britannia became a Roman 
province j> and with the Roman administration came as a 
r.;.attef of course the Roman culture. It is difficult in the alnoost 
total absence of written records to describe the resul^bljt it 
is possible to dispel some lingering misconceptions.** The 
tribes whom the Romans thus attacked were not undvilised, 
although they differed greatly among themselves in,^e degree 
of dieir civilisation. They were of Celtic origin, and they 
had even then customs and institutions which were retained 
into historical times by the ancestors of the present Welsh 
and Irish and the Scottish Highlanders. They had for instance 
their bards and story-tellers and orators; and, although such 
literature as they had was probably all oral, it existed and 
(to judge by the earliest remains of Welsh poetry) may . even 
have been fine. Materially of course this Celtic culture could 
do nothing against the Roman power; in all the appliances of 
civilisation it was totally inferior. But in quality, if not in 
S achievement, it might have been considered to hold its own. 

For even then the quality of Roman civilisation, always to t 
* certain extent unoriginal and sophisticated, was beginning tc 
decline. 
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lii any case it was impossible for tlie tribes of Britain to 
appreciate the fine flower of the classical spirit. They were 
too far away from the centre, too vitally attached to their 
own traditions. It would seem that Britannia was never more 
than half Romanised. Doubtless the process would have 
extended farther and penetrated deeper, if there had been a 
considerable influx ot men of Latin race as well as Latin 
speech. But there was nothing of the kind. The province 
was administered by a handful of Roman officials sent there 
by tlbe imperial government, and even these were certainly 
not* all of Italian blood. The army of occupation was composed 
of men of every race. The Roman villas which have been, 
and continue to be, discovered in England were not occupied 
Ay Romans^ but by Romanised Britons. These would read 
'^d speak Latin, which was also of course the language of the 
provincial government, tlie law courts, and the ClAirch- But 
there must have been mass^ of population who'^never 
learned to speak Latin at all, or never with any fluency. In 
the fliountains of Scotland and Wales, not to speak of Ireland, 
the traditional Celtic culture evidently continued undisturbed. 

On thCjOther'^and what the Romans did succeed in giving 
was of inestimable value. They drew Britain within the Arbit 
^f the Greco-Roman civilisation, giving it a measure of 
settled peace for three hundred years and the opportunity to 
assimilate what it could. The Romans brought (along with 
their arms and laws) their language, their literature, their 
system of education. How many Britons besides the sons of 
chiefs received this teaching we have not the means of knowing, 
but we know that the Latin schools existed. Wo can even 
say what was taught in them, and that is a matter of extreme 
importance, because the character of our Western civilisation 
has been in the last resort determined by the character of our 
j education. It was the Greeks who first conceived the notion 
that every free-born lad should be taught reading and writing 
and arithmetic. In other countries in antiquity education, 
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SO Var as it was given at all, was vocational; that is io.'say, 
certain youths were trained to be priests or physicians or bards, 
and nothjftig else. That is quite a different thing from teaching 
everybody to read and then letting him read whatever he 
liked. However familiar and natural such a conception may 
appear to -us now, it was, when it was first formed, a startling 
innovation, entered upon no doubt with some hesitation and 
only gradually extending from the more to the less enlightened 
communities of ancient Greece. It was however in full force 
when the Romans took it over, and in d;te time this ‘liberal* 
education became established everywhere in the Entire, 
including Britain. It has lasted till the present day. “ 
This however is elementary, education, and the Romans 
had more to offer than that. What they offered may without 
much exaggeration be summed up in the word ‘rhetoric*. 
No doubt a little philosophy was taught as well, but the 
R^ma^s never showed much taste or aptitude for philosophy, 
whereas they showed a great deal of both for rhetoric. We 
learn from Tacitus that well before the end of the first century 
of our era there were at least some Britons who ^owec 
remarkable proficiency in the arts of oratory. Wq, must be 
clear, however abopt the meaning of that statement, and we 
may begin by dismissing from our minds the impression dun 
rhetoric is nothing but the use of flowery and exaggerative 
language. There was always of course a tendency, at leasi 
in the Roman mind, in that direction; but it was a tendency 
that the best classical taste steadily condemned. One has only 
to read the De Sublimitate to see that. What rhetoric really 
meant in tlje ancient world may be well enough understooc 
by calling it the art of stating a case effectively in speech oi 
writing. It is not the same thing as style, on which moden 
criticism has laid such emphasis. Style was only a part o: 
' rhetoric, and scarcely the most important part. Rather it wai 
' the clear arrangement of your thoughts that mattered liiost 
Thus considered, rhetoric obviously was a very valuable study 
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It liacf of course ^its dangers. If your whole endeavour 4 s to 
convince or at least to persuade, you are exceedingly apt to 
overstate your case. We need not go to ancient literature for 
examples of that; we may find them in multitudes nearer 
home, ft is however the great vice of Roman literature and 
it may as well be noted at once. On the other hand rhetoric did 
teach tl^ importance bf form, by which is meant not a mere 
Secorative pattern, but ratioml or logical form imposed upon 
the matter by the simple necessity of making it clear. Since 
anjexample is ofteg more illuminating than any amount of 
deStiription, we may point among English writers to Macaulay, 
whose rhetoric is very much of the ancient kind. It is easy 
to understand how valuable the study of that would be to the 
^Celtic mind with its tendency to the vast and formless, as 
later to J:he English mind with its tendency to muddle dis- 
tinctions. One cannot say as much for the othpr side of 
rhetoric, its stimulation of w^t at its best is eloque.;ce, ,at 
its worst rodomontade. It is improbable that the Romans 
ha<f anything to teach their Celtic pupils there. 

There was no direct religious instruction in the ftoman 
system, although it is clear tliat parents liked a schoolmaster 
to teacH^ respect for the gods and the emperor. At a jnore 
•■advanced stage, when the schoolmaster or grammaticus was 
superseded by the rhetor or teacher of rhetoric, the latter 
might apparently hold and express any views he liked, so 
long as they were not treasonable. When Christianity first 
came to Britain we cannot say, but there is no reason to 
doubt that it flourished in Britannia as much as in other 
provinces. In the year 311 it became the state reljgion of the 
empire. Thenceforward religion came more and more to 
influence education, until, when the English invaders had 
begun their incursions, almost the only people who had any 
education were in the service of the Church. It is however to be 
noted that tliis development changed the direction rather that 
the character of the old grammatical and rhetorical training 
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It simply meant that the records of Christianity were more 
studied and the pagan masters less. It did not mean that 
rhetoric— how to state a case effectively — ^lost its importance. 
We have indeed no direct evidence to show the, state of 
education in Christian Britannia, but we are justified in 
supposing that it did not fall seriously below that of Gaul 
or Spain. We cannot make any sound inference from the 
De Excidio Britarmiae (Concernhig the Destruction of Britannia) 
by Gildas; for the author, besides being naturally somwhat 
stupid, lived at a time when education oftany kind had almost 
ceased to exist. He can tell us nothing, as he had experienced 
nothing, of Britannia in its prime. His real interest is that of 
a survivor; he was ‘the last of the Britons’. But that interest' 
is great. Here in die sixth century (to which seholars assigrj 
him) was a man of British blood educated in the Roman 
tradition,, using Latin as his mother tongue. His book is 
th - itiic of a civilisation — of tije world into which the EngHsh 
had now broken. 


4 

' 

The invaders seem to have killed and sacked with a fright* 
fill thoroughness. Wherever they went die schools anc 
churches went down, and Britain became once more a heathei 
country. The foreground was destroyed; that is certain 
But not the background, and it is that which we have under 
taken to describe. There was Ireland, where Christian learning 
haid found .a refuge from the storm. There was Italy, beginning 
to recover from the disasters of the fifth and sixth centuries 
Above all there was the Latin-speaking Church. After th* 
English conquest, which took at least a century and, a hal 
to complete and could not have been entirely without effec 
on the conquerors, the old civilisation began to close in agaii 
upon its invaders. Under a double stream of influence, on 

B 
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fronvlreland, the other from Rome, they became Christianised. 
Their literature was at once affected. Beowulf i s or became, 
at least superficially, a Christian poem. Caedmon and Cynewulf 
iSrere, ncg; superficially, Christian poets. And with Christianity 
came back the study of Latin. The schools of England, 
especially those of York and Canterbury, became even famous; 
and what they studied!' was not English literature but Latin. 
True, they paid little attention — they paid some — to the 
authors we think of as specially ‘classical’, Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace and the rest* It was Latin Christian literature which 
they studied and copied out: the Latin Bible, liturgical books, 
Liv5s of the saints, hymns, homilies, ecclesiastical history. 
This happened because education was yoked to the service of 
«lhe Church. The consequence was that the vernacular literature 
had to grow up pretty much as it could. It was produced in 
the main by men who knew little or no Latin for men who 
knew little or none themselves,. This ignorance is so faf'/iom 
beijig regrettable that it may have been the only thing that 
could have protected the native character, and perhaps secured 
the very survival, of English literature. If a knowledge of 
Latin had,, been general, it is almost certain that the English 
would now be speaking a Romance language like the Spahish 
'and the French. It is quite certain they would have got nothing 
for many centuries but Latin books. For the prestige of Latin 
was such that for hundreds of years anything written in the 
vernacular was scarcely regarded as literature at all. It was 
supposed to be a concession to ignorance. 


5 

What we have then to keep before our minds is a picture 
of English literature growing up not merely side by side 
with Latin but in opposition to*it, and sometimes with diffi- 
culty maintaining itself against this rival. The feeling among 
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educated persons was that, if a man hoped to produce som^- 
thing of permanent value, he would have to write it in Latin. 
It is a feeling that persisted much longer than is usually 
imagined j it was not entirely extinct in the eighteenth centyry. 
It was so strong in the Early English period, and then again 
(with a new rival in Norman French) aftey the Conquest, 
that we may almost say that throughout these ages English 
literature led an underground life. Even after the triumph of 
Chaucer there was, when the Renaissance began to operate 
in England, a marked tendency for authors to revert to Lal^ 
Th us Sir Thomas More, who could write admirable Eng li sh., 
w rites Utopia in less admirable Lat in. It is alarming to think 
that, if Milton had lived a century earlier, he would noTHa^ 
written Paradise Lost but a Latin epic, perhaps not* much 
more sprightly othan Petrarch’s Africa. This age-long rivflhy 
hardl;;:--v;nough remarked in tjie more popular histories of 
English literature. It may have deprived us of some master- 
pieces in the vernacular, but no doubt it was on the whble 
an immense advantage. English literature has learned too 
much from its rival to have room for regrets. Thg language 
needed to be jsnriched;!^ Latin words, the thought by Ig^tin 
wisdom, ihe native forms and metres by the varied accom- 
pffshment of Latin art. That is the .truth, which no imp^al 
judgement will refuse to admit. But for serious students it is 
not enough to accept ^efait accompli-, we must consider how 
it came to be accomplished. Having got the problem in its 
setting, we are in a position to examine the process by which 
■ it was solved, l^ut before we do this it will be found useful to 
disengage the elements of the problem itself, those elements, 
Aat is, with which we do not assume familiarity. In other 
words we must discuss the nature of the classical influence. . 



CHAPTER TWO 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE: 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


T he spiri? embodied in classical, literature is too protean 
to find adequate expression in a word or a phrase; we 
must pursue it through its various manifestations. But if one 
had to describe it in a word or two, one might say thaM this^ 
lit erature is animated in a higher degree than other literamr es 
by:^ love for, and faith in. reason .^his mry seem either a 
platitude or a paradox — a platitude in so far as ir^«{;;y be said 
that there is nothing exceptional about believing in reason, 
because we all do that; a paradox if it be maintained that the 
Latin temperament is more amenable to reason than the English. 
But neither objection can be sustained. The second may be 
thrown out at once on the ground that it is one thing to believe 
in reason and another to be governed by it. The first may be 
met by the observation that, if a platitude is involved, thiS' is 
wholly due to the fact that the belief in the supremacy of 
reason has been so long imposed upon us by the Greeks that 
it has become a sort of second nature with us. k was not always' 
soS^ the ancient worl^^China, which might put in a claim, 
being outside European knowledge-^e Greeks and the 
Greeks alone had this devot ion, tojhe rationalj^he procfs of 
that, if they were necessary, would take too long to marshal. 
But here is one. The Old Testament was composed almost 
contemporaneously with Greek literature from Homer, to 
Theocritus. How much appeal to reason is there in the Old 
Testament.^ It is all to faith and the emotions, to the fear and 
the love of God; almost never to the reason. No doubt we 
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must beware of putting the matter too stronglyl\^ great 
poetry, ev en all great prose, m ust appeal to the emntinn sj at 
least they do not appeal to the reason only. What may fairly 
be said of the ancient Greeks is that they not o nly trust ed 
reas.Qn, ^they wer e passionate for it as no other peo ple have 
bggn be fore or since. ^”Taf is this trom~BHng a common 
virtue that it is the possession of it which makes Greek litera- 
ture die Jiighly original and distinctive thing it is. jj 

The reasoning power — not quite the same tljing as reason 
— ^may be applied in many directions. Applied to nature, it 
produces the natural sciences; and the-Gredks to all intents, 
and purposes created mathematics and the natural sciences. 
Applied to thought, it produces philosophy; and the preeks 
invented philosophy. Applied to human activity, it produces 
what Aris^tle ’called the practical sciences, sudi as politics 
«nd the affbf war; and these too were first worked out by the 
Greeks. But what concerns us is its application to art, in 
particular to the art of literature^t may be argued that* to 
describe any art as ‘reasonable’ or even as ‘intellectual’ is 
confusing if not misleading, for art can never be a purely intel- 
lectual activity. This isjtrue, and Greek writers on aestBbtics 
are perfectly well aware of it. But it was a Greek conviction 
that into art there entered an intellectual element, which was 
, essential to it; and this they emphasised and perhaps over- 
. emphasised.^o that extent Greek or elassical art may be 
described as infellectual. This is at once apparent if one com- 
pares Greek architecture or sculpture or pottery with those 
■ of some otlieijjartistic nation, such as the Chinese, whose art 
is sb much- more ‘a musing’ and f antastica l.^ Greek had the 
feeling that a work of art ou ght to mean somethin g; to him 
it did not appear enough that it should stir the emotions or 
^ touch the imagination. He went further, he did not think it 
’ could stir the emotions or the imagination in a genuinely 
artistic way, unless it embodied an intelligible design. Conse- 
quently he would have repudiated as entirely false the doctrine 

O ' 
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which is in vogue today that a work of litera*"y art need not 
have any meaning at all. He was convinced that it must be 
consciously designed from beginning to end, even if its in- 
spifation came from something beyond or below our con- 


saousness. 
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work o(, art so designed will have its parts carefully 
related to each other and to the whole.^his characteristic 
never feik tn p trike the student of classical drt. Nobody looking 
at the nar thenon^ r such a ‘Grecian urn’ as Keats addresses 
would jloubt that its artistic virtue lay very much in the justness 
of its proportions. But let us take an example from literature, 
let us take a typical Greek tragedy. It consists of five ‘episodes’ 
or acts, each separated from the other by an ode Wng by tho 
Chorus. The episodes will be of about the same length, will 
be uniform in tone (as distinct from feeling), never admitting 
prose or comedy, and will be composed in the same strict 
metre and’^the same elaborate diction. Each complete choral 
lyric? will be divided into strophe, antistrophe and epode. In 
its metrical structure the strophe will correspond with the 
antistrophe not merely line by line but syllable by syllable. 
So will epode with epode. External and internal correspon- 
dences so intricate as this simply cannot be reproduced in 
English. But in Greek the. proportions are ..worked.. ouLwith. 
a thoroughness' that might be cdled mathematical. X>ne would 
e^ect the effect to be mechanical, and no doubt it would be 
in the hands of lesser artists than Aeschylus and Sophocles knd 
Euripides. But it is not merely not mechanical in them, it is 
a chief source of their power. 

■The feeling for proportion was evidently instinctive with 
the Greeks and reveals itself in all sorts of ways. It comes out 
in the fact that geometry was the science which they first 
explored and which they carried farthest. No production of 
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the Greek minAis more characteristic in its way than Euclid’s 
Elements, which exhibits in a particularly clear manner the 
connexion between reasoning and geometrical form. Or take 
Aristotle’s system of logic, which exerted so powerfuban 
influence upon the later Middle Agesj it has the precision of 
a diagram. We can see the instinct at work in iiie develbpmeat 
of Greek pottery. The earliest, purely Greek, pottery is actually 
known to historians of ceramic art as ‘geometric’ because of 
the circles and straight lines with which it is decorated. Even 
when at a much later date the Attic potters were producing 
their masterpieces of the sixth and fifth cenmries before Christ, 
their pots still depended for more than half their charm upon 
the exquisite balance of their pure and simple shapes. It is the 
same with their literature. The example of Greek tragedy has 
been given froth poetry. An example may now be given from 
Greek prole. Here is the first sentence of a speech by Isom^, 
whose oratory was the principal model on which CiceroTomed 
that style which in its turn became the principal model for fhe 
prose-writers of the Renaissance. 

I have often wondered, in regard to those who arranged festival 
assemblies^ and instituted '’gymnastic contests, that they cankered 
hofily prowess worthy of so great rewards, while to those who laboured 
in their individual capacity for the general good — and prepared their 
souls in such a way as to be able to help others also — to these they 
assigned no honour, though it would have been reasonable that th^ 
should take the greater account of these, seeing that, suppose athletes 
required twice the strength th^ have, the rest of the world would be 
none the better it, whereas if one man alone has right thoughts the 
people as a whole gets profit of it, all at any rate who wish to participate 
in that individual's wisdom. 

This translation (which is by Edwyn Bevan), is quite literal 
and suffers, as he himself would have been the first to say, from 
the clumsiness inevitable in a literal translation. But it has tl^e 
advantage for us of following exactly the structure of the 
Greek sentence. Now look at it again. How marvellously it 
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ig articulated, how carefully clause is balance(^\ against clause! 
It may of course be argued tliat prose of this architectural 
character is foreign to the genius of the English language with 
» its simplified grammar and invariable order of words. We are 
not called upon to discuss that point. What we can say is tliat 
English literature would be greatly the poorer without the 
prose of Browne and Burke, of Newman and Ruskin, who 
would never have written as they did if they had not been 
influenced by the tradition of the classical ‘period’ or rhetorical 
^ sentence, of which Isocrates has given us this typical example. 


3 

To have this feeling for proportion — going So much deeper 
than a mere taste for regularity — ^involves the abilityW seeing 
not merely as it were both sides of a work of art but both sides 
of 'a question. The Greek mind was profoundly antithetical. 
That, being a somewhat un-English quality, deserves the more 
attention fsom us. Thus it is a commonplace of Greek philo- 
sophy that to every proposition it is possible to state a counter- 
proposition. This leads to the making of fine and sometimes 
over-fine distinctions, of drawing subtle and sometimes far- 
fetched parallels. But that is the defect of a very eminent merit 
— the faculty of seeing both sides of a question, even when 
one’s own feelings are engaged. This is not the same thing as 
the British sense of fairness. It is an intellectual not a moral 
quality, although no doubt tlae intellectual and moral elements 
here tend to coalesce. The emphasis with the Greeks was’ on 
the intellectual elements. In the ancient world this was quite 
exceptional — it is exceptional still. The contrast with the Old 
Testament will again serve. It is everything that Greek is not. 
It is almost totally unhumorous, undramatic (except inciden- 
taily), unphilosophical, unscientific. It proclaims, commands, 
prophesies, consoles, denounces; it rarely argues. It is the 
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Word of God^and those who do not accept it are wicked. 
Turn now to the IRad. The poet himself is of course a Greek, 
but he is not on the side of the Greeks any more than of the 
Trojans, It is impossible to say whether Achilles or Heotor 
is treated with the greater sjnnpathy; most English readers 
would say (perhaps mistakenly) that it is Hector. The redeem- 
ing feature about Achilles is the depth of his love for his friend 
and comrade Patroclus, whose death at tlie hands of Hector 
he avenges by killing Hector. The story is too well known to 
repeat. Priam, tlie aged father of Hector, goes alone and un- 
armed to the hut of the fierce young hero and asks for the 
body of his son; and, as Achilles listens, his anger dies away. 
It is not chivalry that moves him, still less is it sentimentality. 
It is a recognition of the strength of the old man’s case — ^mixed 
no doubt withp the feeling that both their cases are equally 
insignificalit in face of the univessal human tragedy. 

It was this power of seeing and feeling contrasted points 
of view which enabled the Greeks to create their drama.* A 
play in which one side has all the best of it is a bad play. It 
is often as hard to say who is the hero or heroine of a Greek 
tragedy as it is to say jvho is the hero of the Iliad. Ttjs of 
course is as it should be; the dramatist must let every character 
make the most of his case. Shakespeare does this, but the 
Greeks did it before him, and at a time when, so far as we 
can see, no other people was in the least capable of doing it. 
It is demonstrated in the very beginnings of their drama. One 
of the oldest Greek plays is the Persians of Aeschylus. The 
■ circumstances in which it was produced are these. In the years 
48cPand 479 b.c. the Persians, the greatest military power 
which the world had so far seen, attacked Greece, particularly 
Athens, By desperate valour the attack was repelled, but not 
until the city had been destroyed and its temples desecrated. 
‘ It was shortly after these events — and it is easy to imagine 
how the Athenians felt about them — that the play was acted 
at Athens. The scene throughout is the Persian capital of Susa, 
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is certainly not much that is consciously classical about them. 
James, Moore and Bennett all expressed indebtedness to 
French models, but each developed a method of his owi^, 
Moore used classical material for his Aphrodite in Aulis and 
translated Daphnis and Chloe, for which his limpid, thin-spun 
style was not unsuitable. It must not be supposed from this 
that he knew Greek, or Latin either. No doubt that was a 
disability and it cannot be said that he understands the genuine 
classical spirit; he gallicises and Paterises it. The ancients do 
not go in for analytical psychology, and so had little to offer 
James, while Bennett was mainly content to study the novel 
in English, French and translated Russian. There is much 
more of the ancient Greek in Hardy than in the others. But 
this is not because he had a classical background; it is because 
the ancient Greeks and he had much the same background — 
one older than any literature. Hardy’s conception of the irony 
of fate is neither more nor less than the primitive Greek 
notion of the ‘Jealousy of the Gods’, and has its roots not in 
philosophical reflection but in the hardness and precariousness 
of the peasant’s existence. But while Greek Tragedy sought 
to moralise this doctrine, and Greek philosophy repudiated 
it altogether. Hardy appears to have found it a sufficient 
explanation of what happens in human life. This explains 
why. so many of the catastrophes in Hardy seem the result 
of accident or divine caprice, and the element of caprice 
according to Greek notions has no place in a work of art. | 
Undoubtedly there is something in The Dynasts and in a ; 
novel like The Return of the Native that makes us think of 
''Greek Tragedy, but the inference is not {hat Hardy learned . 
from the Greeks, for we may be sure he did not. Galsworthy, j, 
who, whatever his present influence, had enough in his own ■ 
day to require some attention from the historian, does not 
s^em to have been in any important way affected by such ■ 
classical reading as he may have done. Conrad’s method of . 
indirect narration, through ‘Marlow’ or some other reporter, | 
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is used quite often in Piato’s Dialogues, but we may be sure 
Conrad did not borrow it from Plato, but discovered or 
^discovered it for himself- 

{ O 

■ « 

2 

The influence of all the writers so far mentioned has been 
largely discounted or disavowed by the younger generation 
of authors, who look more to Gerard Manley Hopkins and • 
perhaps Samuel Butler in the nineteenth century, and in the 
twentieth to Yeats, T. S. Eliot, D. H. Lawrence and James 
Joyce, though others might be mentioned. It can be said of 
them as a whole that they do not submit themselves to classical 
influences. Hopkins indeed was no enemy of the classics, in 
which he was even something of a scholar; and the Roman 
Catholic Church with its Latin traditions meant ever5rthing 
to him. But his hysterical way of writing, while evidently 
natural to himself and productive of strange and powerful » 
effects, was not classical, any more than his peculiar vocabulary 
and disturbed metre. Samuel Butler was so far a student of 
ancient literature that he translated the Odyssey and wrote a 
book about it, called The Authoress of the Odyssey, which he 
himself professed to take seriously. It is at least amusing. It 
is likely that the influence of Butler, which became consider- 
able when his novel, The Way of All Flesh, was published, is ' 
now waning. His admirably clear and succinct prose is wfeollji* . 
traditional; but the example he set of deriding ever3rthingj 
that the Victorian age respected encouraged derision of tha 
classical tradition in literamre as well. Yet that was one thing 
he did not deride, and as far as style goes he belongs to it. 

Yeats in the earlier part of his development was essentially 
a traditional poet, a Pre-Raphaelite adapting a very origin^ 
music to Celtic themes. It would seem that the ancient classics 
never suggested much to his mind, although he became early 
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interested in mystical, or in fact magical, doctrines of the kind 
taught by ‘Dionysius the Areopagite’ and others. There is 
nothing classical about Dionysius, whose work, falsely attrib-^ 
uted to the friend of St. Paul, is an amalgam of Neo-Platonlsm 
or Neo-Pythagoreanism with Oriental magic. How much 
value Yeats (who did not know Greek) attached to it is quite 
uncertain, but this interest of his, which extended to Indian 
theosophy, has to be noted as one of the unclassical elements 
in his work. To the present writer it has always seemed that 
■Yeats had a somewhat false picture in his mind of classical 
antiquity, seeing it as it were through a veil of romantic 
mysticism. Perhaps he might have been more at home in 
mediaeval Byzantium (or Constantinople), which was only 
Greek in language. It has to be added that Yeats in his later 
poetry did aim at the naked grace, force and brevity of classical 
art, aldtough he loved at the same time to veil his meaning 
in difficult or cryptic language, a practice not unknown among 
the ancient poets, but not characteristic of the pure classical 
i. style. He experimented a great deal with language and metre, 
but he was never an iconoclast breaking die old images for 
the sake of breaking diem. His delicate sense of words and 
his exquisite ear perhaps kept him from that. But others 
without his feeling for style carried the experiments fardier, 
while his crypdc manner was a great encouragement to those 
who thought that a poet should have a set of private symbols 
which were a secret between him and the fit reader. 

I It Js not very easy to discuss the classical background of 
, Mr. Eliot, although it is very distinctly there, because he uses 
ij. His manr.£r, often allusive or symbolical, or ironical, does 
not permit him to be pinned down to definite pronouncements. 
His earlier work appeared to show a strong sense of the futility 
of existence. There is something of this feeling in later' 
antiquity, but it is not classical. In classical literature life is 
often represented as tragic, or as worse in certain circumstances 
than death itself; but rarely as incapable of being lived if not 
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with zest at least with dignity. On the other hand what most 
people are apt to suppose the distinctively modem thing about 
■ ' his jjoetry, its learned allusiveness, is of course not modern 
at all. There is an eminent example of it in the Alexandra of 
^ tycophron, a Greek poet of the third century before Christ, 
though Mr. Eliot would justly condemn the Alexandra. It is 
not what manner a poet uses that is important but the uje he 
makes of it. Eliot dislikes, one need not add with justice, the 
frippery of a trite poetic diction. Yet some kind of diction 
every poet must have when the frippery is stripped away. It * 
is at this point that one may begin to argue that Eliot is rather 
for than against the classical tradition. His style is precise and 
concentrated; he experiments with form, as the classics rarely 
did, but he is never formless, as his imitators too often are. 

A man who has written sympathetically of Virgil and Dryden 
is not hostile to the classical tradition. There are even some 
indications that his sympathy in that direction is increasing. 
Yet it must be said that his influence hitherto has rather 
operated towards a contrary result. The people who think* 
distinction in writing comes from being different from every- 
body else have obviously found encouragement in his example. 

There is nothing very revolutionary or specially modem 
about the style of D. H. Lawrence; where he is not classical 
is in his quarrel with society and his preoccupation with.some 
philosophy of sex. Ancient writers took the inequalities of 
society and the facts of sex as matters of course; at least .as 
public problems not as private grievances. It is- improl5aMI?V 
that any classical background (supposing him to have^ 
acquired one) would have made any differenre tf> Lawrend^ 

' whose merits and defects are altogether his ciwn. A deep con- 
cern with one’s personal problems is one of the most notable 
distinctions between ancient and modem writers, at least 
since Rousseau, although the thing is not altogether abssnt 
from ancient literature any more than it is always present in 
modern times. It is more strongly present in Lawrence perhaps , 
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than in anyone else. The egotism of Joyce took another direc- 
tion. It found expression in a style which ultimately no one 
but himself could be sure he understood. As a result we can 
hardly tell how far it is worth understanding. There can 
scarcely be a satisfactory defence of this in prose. In poetry 
it may be different. At least it is a common modern opinion, 
which seems to have been entertained by so great a scholar 
as Housman, that one perceives poetry by some physical 
sensation and not by the intellect. No classical critic, no 
classical poet, would have accepted that. He would have 
agreed rather with Dr. Johnson that poetry should always 
mean something. Joyce’s influence then, so far as it still oper- 
ates, is quite anti-classical. And, though he called his most 
famous book Ulysses, and had evidently some knowledge of 
the ancient languages and literatures, it is not possible to say 
what they really meant to him. 

Between these more or less opposing groups of writers 
there are a number who may be said to hold an intermediate 
position. One of these is Mr. Masefield. He belongs rather to 
the romantic than the classical tradition, so far as that dis- 
tinction holds. He claims plenty of freedom within that 
tradition, but he is content with it, and is none of your inno- 
vators. He might be called a Victorian romantic with a strong 
dash -of realism, but that is a label, and he is not to be labelled. 
He has been more touched by classical influences than has 
perhaps been generally recognised. He has written a prose 
drama on die subject of Pompey the Great and a verse drama 
on the defeat of the Spanish Armada which clearly owes 
much to the Persians of Aeschylus. Even when he has not a 
classical subject he sometimes reminds one of die ancients. 
Thus many of the similes in Right Royal make one think of 
Homer’s. 

■Mr. Belloc and G. K. Chesterton seem fated to be con- 
sidered together. Yet, except in religion and their political 
opinions which are largely s consequence of their religion, 
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they seem to have more points of contrast than resemblance. 
As for Mr, Belloc there can be no manner of doubt that he 
is solidly for the classical tradition, especially the Latin 
tradition, and especially as that tradition is embodied and 
preserved in what came to be called Christendom, In view 
of this one might have expected him to be more deeply 
imbued in ancient literature than he appears to be. His style 
has more kinship with that of Cobbett and Swift than’with 
that of any contemporary writer; it is firmly shaped and 
vigorously controlled. (However ignorant Cobbett may have ' 
been, his grammar is academically correct and his English 
singularly pure.) That kind of writing has a rhetorical 
structure, and rhetoric was first taught by tlie Greeks. 
Chesterton is rather argumentative than rhetorical, at least 
according to the ancient conception of rhetoric, which is to 
a great extent just the disciplined arrangement of words and 
sentences. There is not much of discipline in Chesterton's 
style, yet it has one Greek quality; it is remarkably, many 
would say excessively, antithetic in structure. He was for so « 
clever a man sadly inaccurate and unscholarly, but he was 
not ignorant and his dislike for most manifestations of the 
modem spirit was not just uninformed prejudice. It may be 
that the picture he had formed of the Middle Ages in his 
imagination was too rosy and too partial, but at least it, made 
the Middle Ages living for him. He had no such picture of 
classical antiquity, although he had the mediaeval respect 
for Rome. The general impression he leaves is of a manr-a^'S 
a markedly and even extravagantly romantic temperament.^ 
But there is no reason why a romantic should be anti-classicai^ 
and Chesterton was never that. 

It will be expected that something should be said about 
two writers hitherto unmentioned, Lytton Strachey and 
Aldous Huxley. But from our point of view there is not a 
great deal that can be said. Lytton Strachey does not concern 
himself directly with the classics, not because he had a poor 
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opinion of them (like H. G. Wells),' but because he did not 
feel that they were his special province. In his study of Dr. 
Arnold in Eminent Victorians he does not mention the fact . 
that Arnold was a distinguished Greek scholar; but perhaps 
he thought that it did not lend itself to ironical treatments 
This irony of his, which was hailed by some as peculiarly 
modem and in his use of it perhaps is so, is not in itself modern, 
even in its application to history, for Gibbon and Voltaire 
had so applied it. Something more positive may be said about 
Lytton Strachey’s style, wherein his real excellence consists. 
One is reminded by it not of any nineteenth or twentieth 
century prose, but of such as Addison wrote, and even more 
of Candide and similar things in French. If this be a true impres- 
sion, it places Lytton Strachey, so far as style goes, in the 
classical tradition. To that tradition also belongs the style of 
Aldous Huxley, though it is more coloured and less objective 
than most of the best prose' of antiquity. It is lucid, logically 
constructed writing, every word used with propriety and 
without strain or affectation. These are virtues commended 
by the ancient critics. Huxley certainly did not learn to write 
from the ancients, but his sense of style led him to continue 
a tradition that goes back to them. When his own criticism 
touches on classical authors it is interesting and illuminaling. 
But any direct influence of the classics upon him is hard to 
discern. Nor is it easy to see what help they could give to a 
writer whose main interest would appear to lie in the pathology 
>l£ contemporary society. 


3 

This general, though by no means universal, turning away 
from the long tradition of the classics has not involved much, 
if it has involved any, loss of interest in them. The number of 
books about Greece and Rome, even about their literatures, 
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is greater than ever. It seems to be a consequence of that 
awakening of the historic sense, that feeling for the past, , 
which did not become general until the nineteenth century. 
The main evidence however is furnished by the translations. 

'»Some of these have had an effect not only upon readers but 
upon writers. There is no doubt for instance tliat Gilbert 
Murray’s translations drew a good deal of almost suqjrised 
attention to Greek drama, the more so as they were successfully 
acted. It has been objected by some that they are not close 
enough to the original, by others that they are not in a’ 
sufficiently modem idiom. The first objection rather ignores 
the fact that the translator of a poet has to consider at every 
point whether a literal version will give not merely the sense 
but the poetical sense of the original. The second objection 
raises a more difficult problem. It may be illustrated also in 
the case of Homer. Thus Samuel Butler translated the Odyssey 
in prose from which he carefully excluded any trace of a 
poetic diction; a translation on much the same principles was ■' 
made much later by T. E. Lawrence. On the other hand,-* 
between Butler and Lawrence, appeared a version by J. W. j 
Mackail in tlie stanza of Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat and in a diction i 
which recalled Pre-Raphaelite poetry. There is no doubt 
that’ Mackail and Murray ate right upon one point. Both 
Homer and the Greek tragic poets wrote in a traditional and 
very elaborate poetic diction. The question then arises whether 
the* translator should endeavour to reproduce the effect, of 
that diction in his own, or give up such an attempt as'-^am'N' 
and concentrate on translating into what is called a modem'’ 
idiom. If the lattjer method is chosen, it cannot but be fouiicl 
exceedingly difficult. Consider how ill one would augur of 
the result if a Frenchman proposed to translate Antmy and 
Cleopatra or Paradise Lost into modem French prose or a 
kind of verse not very different, so far as idiom goes, from s'lch 
prose. We should be apt to say that the poetry of Antony and 

- Cleopatra and of Paradise Zojt resides .in the style, which uses 
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every device of poetic ornament, and that, if quite an opposite 
style be tried, the poetry will probably disappear. Nevertheless 
every generation is entitled to translate in the way it thinks 
best, and the history of literature is strewn with instances in 
which the warnings of critics that something could not be- 
done have been made to look foolish by some man of genius, 
who came and did it. 

The translations that have been mentioned are by no means 
the only good ones that have appeared in the last half century, 
but they are typical enough and may stand for the rest. 


4 

The influence of the ancient classics upon English literature 
is an historical fact. It has not ceased and it caimot cease, 
because it is now a vital pari of our culture. It may however 
become greatly less. It is not at all impossible that classical 
education wiU become so impoverished as to be hardly worth 
while for the ordinary student, and that the reading of Homer 
ind Virgil will be left to a handful of scholars. What the 
historian observes is that this has happened before. Indeed 
that is an understatement; it h;^ been by far the prevalent 
state of affairs in the history of Western Europe. But the 
study of the classics always revived. So there is no reason to 
expect that it will disappear. There is no reason even to expect 
that fhe immediate and direct influence of the classics on authors 
will disappear. For a work of art like the Odyssey or the 
^eneid is ndt like a scientific hypothesis; it. is not disproved, 
it loses none of its authority from the lapse of time, rather it 
increases that authority. 

An historical fact however needs an interpretation and is' 
geiiverally susceptible of many. In the case with which we have 
been dealing the explanations are many and they are all true. 
For the classics change before our eyes even as we look at 
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and no Greek appears in the play at all. The, war is viewed 
entirely through Persian eyes. Although you can feel the pride 
of the Athenian poet in the achievements of his fellow-citizens, 
the»e is not from beginning to end of that drama a word of 
mockery or insult or even hatred of the fallen foe. It was the 
tragedy of the ^’ersians, not of the Greeks, and the Greek 
dramatist sees it so. If it be said tliis only proves that one man 
was a great dramatic genius, what will be said of the audience? 
For it gave the Persians the first prize in the annual competi- 
tion. — Or consider the Prometheus Bound, also by Aeschylus. 
It puts with extraordinary force and sympathy the case^of 
Prometheus against Zeus. But we know that it had a sequel 
(now lost) called the Prometheus Unbound, which gave the 
case of Zeus against Prometheus, leading to a reconciliation 
between them. Shelley could not bear this and-wrote his own 
Prometheus Unbound, in which Zeus is hurled to cils?ruction. 
Shelley could see only one side of the case. He lets his feelings 
overpower his dramatic sense, with the curious result that he, 
the humanitarian, is more cruel than Aeschylus. 

It is perhaps worth adding that this dramatic impartiality 
has liothing to do with the personal preferences of the drama- 
tist. Because a man sees the pros and cons of a disputed matter 
he is not thereby debarred from giving his passionate adherence 
to one side rather than the other. The Greeks were passionately 
convinced that they were in tlie right as against the Persians. 
That did not prevent them from seeking to understand their 
enemies, and it was largely because they made this attempt that 
they defeated them. So when Herodotus wrote his history, 
which was in the main an account of this very conflict between 
Greeks and Persians, he did not represent it as a struggle 
between go od men and bad , but b etween good men and bet ter. 
He has a very considerable admiration for the Persians, ^and 
he is keenly alive to certain undoubted weaknesses in the Greek 
character. That is one great reason why his book is a true 
history. For a book which gives tlie point of view of one side 
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them. They are changing at the present moment. An attempt 
has been made to show how they looked to men of the Middle 
Ages, to the Renaissance, to the eighteenth century, to the 
nmeteenth, to our own. Their significance is inexhaustible 
*ar at least has not been exhausted. This perhaps ensures their 
permanence. At any rate their history is part of our history. 
The student of the classical influence is dealing with a process 
to be considered not merely without prejudice but with the 
historical imagination. When he is reading Chaucer he must 
look at the classics as Chaucer looked at them, when Milton, 
as Milton saw them, and so with the rest. Only then will the 
English authors themselves be fiiUy understood. And they 
have a tight to be understood J 
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I 

only is bad hist«}ry, or rather it is not history at all but propa- 
ganda. This judicial impartiality is still more observable in the 
History of Thucydides, who was a younger contemporary of 
Herodotus. Indeed in that particular quality Thucydides-exrels 
all other historians, ancient or modern, who are also great 
writers. ’ 3 

Again, the power of seeing both sid^s of a question is per- 
haps the most necessary qualification of a philosopher. It is 
therefore natural that logical and systematic thinking, which 
is what we mean or ought to mean by philosophy, should have 
arisen among the Greeks. The method in which it arose is 
significant. It began in mere speculation. But objections were"’ 
made, and it was felt that the objections had to be answered. 
Neither the original speculations nor the objections were 
denounced as heresies. Argument, it was felt, must be met by 
•rgumentrSocrates was content l» spend a long life in talking, 
and listening to other people’s talk, on any question of human 
interest, professing to have no special doctrine of his own? A 
signal contrast to a Hebrew prophet. His great successor Plato 
gave the Socratic method a literary form. That is why his 
writings are called ‘Dialogues’. In the typical Platonic dialogue 
some question of philosophic interest is raised, different points 
of view are stated by the various interlocutors, different argu- 
ments are adduced. In the end as likely as not no definite 
conclusion is reached, but the problem has been examined 
from every side and at least a number of fallacies exploded. 
After Plato came Aristotle, who was able after all this practice 
to work up the rules of argumentation into a logical system. 
It i§ hardly possible to exaggerate the influence which Aris- 
totelian logic has had upon the mind of western Europe, 
including the English. The English, as contrasted say with the 
French, have rather a distrust of formal logic. It was all the 
more important for them to learn that, if you do present an 
argument, it is best to construct it on sound principles. 

Now this has a bearing upon literature, for a logically con- 
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« 

structed sentence will be a formally correct sep'lence, and such 
sentences must be the framework of all good prose. It is worth 
while to consider a simple illustration. The typical form of 

• logical argument according to Aristotle is w'hat he calls a 
‘syllogism’. Of this the stock example is : ‘All men are mortal. 
Secrates is a m<fn. Therefore Socrates is mortal’. These three 
statements form w’hat might be called the disjointed members 
of a typical Greek sentence. The Greek felt, and felt rightly, 
that they were not unrelated statements; they have to be put 
,'.t together in order to show their organic connexion with one 
another. Consequently he would express himself somewhat 
like this: ‘Since on the one hand it is true that all men are 
mortal^ and on the other hand it is true that Socrates is a man, 
we may conclude that Socrates is mortal’. This kind of sentence 
was called a ‘period’, which is the Greek wtfrd for a circle, 
because like a circle it is self-contained, whereas the*?lauses of 
which it is composed are not. It is the characteristic sentence 
of'Greek and Latin prose, the masters of which could make 
periods of the most elaborate pattern, such as that already 
quoted from Isocrates. The history of English prose might 
dm^tst be called a record of the struggle between Ae native 
idiom and this classical model. 


4 

Why should it be thought so important to understand one’s 
opponent in a conflict of will or opinion.^ What special virtue 
resides in a balanced statement.^ These questions raise a rrioral 
issue, and it is one which we must understand if we are to 
understand the classical spirit at all. We have heard so much 
about classical restraint that we are apt to assume that there 
■yras not very much to restrain. That may be true of some 
imitators of the pure classical style; it is eminently not true 
of the style itself. Th e restraint there is du ejint tr> t he abse nce 
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b ut to the preijence of strong feeling . It is the counterpart in ’ • 
literature of the virtue which the Greeks called sophrosyni. 
We translate it by words like ‘temperance’ or ‘self-control’, 
but such translations are utterly inadequate. They are so because 
they are merely negative, whereas sophrosyni is a positive 
virtue, being in fact according to the Greek conception of Jit 
the virtue that rules all the rest. It may be thought of as the 
direction of all the moral energies into fte proper channel. We 
are concerned with it here only as it bears on Greek literature, 
although it may be well, in view of some mbdern miscon- 
ceptions, to affirm that no Greek ever thought that ethics could 
be entirely kept out of art. Applied to literamre, sophro^ni 
brings with it a hatred of excess in statement, in colour, in 
ornament. It is to be feared that 'on the whole the ihodem 
world rather likes plenty of colour and assertion. Why did the 
Greeks c-k-ject to it.^ Because tj;iey thought it weakened the 
total effect of a work of art. It dissipated instead of concen- 
trating the inward fire. It sacrificed the part to the wh«le. 
Classical cirt in the age when it most completely realised- itself, 
the age of the Parthenon and the dramas of Sophocles, subot- 
dinates everything else to purity of form, to singleness of 
artistic j^iurpose. That is classical art in its essence, as it is 
distinguished from romantic art — so far as the two can be ' 
distinguished — and from earlier and later stages of ancient Mt 
itself. For all ancient art is not in this restricted sense classical. ' 
Indeed when one looks closely one finds that the actual volume 
of ancient art which is thus classical is not very large. It is too 
difficult to produce for a great mass of it to be produced. But, 
however far short ancient writers and sculptors and architects 
might fall of the classical ideal, they never doubted that it was 
the ideal. For ourselves we may say that whoever understands 
it can understand the quality of Greek art; whoever does not, 
never will. 

. It was not arrived at in a flash of inspiration. No doubt’it 
expressed a deep instinct of the Greek spirit, but it needed long 
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* and varied experiment to find it. When for inst^ance pottery — 
any kind of pottery that can be recognised as distinctively 
Greek — appears in the Aegean world, its forms are heavy, 
thick, with a sort of honest but uncouth solidity about them, 
and they are covered, densely as a carpet, with geometrical 
pgtterns. Gradu^illy the shapes become more slender and re- 
fined, the simple designs of line and circle give way to a new 
style of decoration insjjired by Oriental art — zones of feeding 
or fighting animals, borders of lotus or palmette; there is a 
fairly lavish uSe of colour j and with this decoration the surface 
of every vessel is fully occupied. But as we approach the age 
of the Parthenon a revolution is accomplished. It may be seen 
in two directions. On one hand the vessels assume a perfection 
of forth such as has never been surpassed or equalled. On the 
other hand the colour has gone. Nothing is. laid upon the 
natural clay except a thin cqat of black, broken ^ a single 
figure or group of figures in red, tliis red being nothing but 
the- natural colour of the clay left untouched when the artist 
covered the rest of the vase witli his black. Economy of means) 
t o obtain singleness of effect — ^that was the idg a. 

This development in a minor art is paralleled in literature, 
although it cannot be traced with such continuity therii because 
so much of the evidence is fragmentary or missing. As we 
approach Aeschylus and Pindar however the evidence does 
become fuller. These two very great poets, belonging to the 
generation just before Sophocles, are not quite ‘classical’. They 
are for instance, in the proper sense of the word, obscure; that 
is to say they often veil their meaning in alliisive or highly 
figurative language. Aeschylus in much of his finest work is 
as labyrinthine as Shakespeare in his later manner; while Pindar 
is almost as rich in colour as Keats. But when we come to . 
Sophocles we find him writing in a style that is almost crystal- , 
line in its absence of colour and, though exceedingly subtle, ' 
never cryptic, never deliberately obscure. Prose was later in 
developing and has a somewhat different history. But it moved 
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in the same difection. If scarcely in the fifth century before* 
Christ, which was that of Sophocles, at least in the fourth die 
‘classical’ style prevails as much in prose as in verse. It has 
become the standard. Some applied it too rigidly, making their 
work thin and insipid j others applied it not rigidly enough, 
so that their work appeared florid and verbosf . Like all ide^ 
it could not be perfectly realised. 

It is so important to grasp its real namre, and this has been 
so often misrepresented, that something more must be said 
on the subject. Perhaps the best way of making the issue dear 
is to bring Matthew Arnold in evidence, for A rnold was, ip 
theo*y if no_t_alw3ya_ioL„pr.aetice, the great champion of ihe 
classical style in literature. He commends it for its absence 
of ‘caprice’, of provinciality, of exaggeration^ — ^adihirable 
qualities no doubt, but all negative. The result is that Arnold 
has given rr-any readers the feeling that he regarded the classical 
style as above all the expression of good taste, which it would 
be vulgar or ‘Philistine’ not to admire. For this he is largaly 
himself to blame, although it must be remembered that he 
thought the ancients were great masters of what he^ called the 
‘grand style’, the merits of which he certainly did not consider 
to be purely negative. He nowhere distinguishes clearly between 
the styles and perhaps he is guilty of some confusion between 
them. At any rate some of the instances of vhe grand style 
which he quotes from the Greek are not instances of ihe 
classical style in its special and limited sense. Thus he regards 
Pindar as an eminent master of the grand style; but Pindar, 
.as we noted, is not classical in the sense that Sophocles is. The 
"engral trend however of Arnold’s criticism is clear enough. 
The ancients are better models for us to follow than the 
modems with their vulgarity of taste and violence of assertion. 

■ To this must be added that the ancients, at least the best 
among them, are superior in what he calls the ‘architectonics’ 
of poetry. They do not sacrifice, as the modems are apt td 
do, the whole to the parts, but in all their art they keep the 
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end in view from the beginning. — ^Yes, it be answered, 
but do they move us so profoundly.^ Because a work of art 
that fails to move us, however well-designed it may be, has 
not succeeded in its proper function. That Sophocles did move 
Arnold is certain; but he has hardly explained why. He does 
got make it cjear enough that the sparing ornament, the 
economy of line, the logical form concentrate, or are meant 
to concentrate, the uttnost intensity of life and meaning. The 
important thing, if we are to write in the classical style, is not 
merely to employ these effects, but to employ them in the 
right way. It has to be confessed that in general English writers 
who have deliberately attempted the classical manner have 
failed to employ diem in the right way. Hence a certain cold- 
ness Or deadness in their work. There is nothing cold or dead 
about Sophocles or the Pardienon. 


5 

Anothej characteristic of ancient literature is the importance 
it attached to the ‘kinds’ (Latin genera^ French genres). It was 
assumed that there were certain kind's of art-forms into which 
an artist was bound to cast his material according to die nature [ 
of his subject. These forms had been discovered by experiment, 
by lucky accident, by die instinct of genius; but they were; 
not man-made; Nature herself had decreed their existence,' 
They existed by themselves, they were limited in number, 
and they must not be confused or intermingle.d. For example, 
the epic is such a genre. It was not just invented out of his 
own head by Homer. He had, as the Greeks believed and vre 
can see, a long line of predecessors. These had felt dieir way^ 
ever nearer to the perfect form of the epic, until at last came; 
Homer and achieved it. Beyond that it was not possible or 
right to go; die character of the epic form had been fixed once 
for all. If a later poet wished to compose a narrative of a heroic 
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story he had tc^do it in the Homeric manner or not at all. He 
must use all the ‘epic machinery’ of Homer, write in his metre, : 
employ his very diction, though he might be writing a mil- 
lennium after. Similarly Greek tragedy attained its full develop- ' 
ment in the fifth century b.c. upon the Attic stage. After that 
all through antiquity nothing was allowed to he a tragedy thy 
was not constructed upon the Attic m odel. And so wiA the 
other genres. 

The genres were not to be mixed. This is a cardinal point 
in ancient aesthetic theory, formally stated by Aristotle and 
steadily observed in practice. It is not observed in modem 
practice. It might even be said that modern literature takes 
a pleasure in mixing the kinds. We have ‘d ramatic lyrics * like 
Browning’s, and ly rical dramas l ike the Prometheus Unbbmi of 
Shelley. F ielding himself described Joseph Andrews as a pros e 
f pic. To a Greek that would sepm a contradiction in terms. 
Is The Dynasts an epic or a drama or both.^ Examples might 
be multiplied. The Shakespearean drama is in this respect par- 
ticularly instructive. On the Attic stage there was a rigorous 
distinction drawn between tragedy and cometiy. Milton 
approved of this and condemned the ‘error of intermijdng 
comic stuff with tragic sadness and gravity, or introdudng 
trivial or vulgar persons’. But he was too late. The thing had 
•already been done and done too well — in Hamlet and Macbeth 
and elsewhere — to permit reversing the engines. For all that 
it is not certain that Milton (although his view was undoubtedly 
far too narrow) was entirely wrong, or that the Greek method , 
of relieving tlje tragic tension by lyrical interludes ■was not 
artiatically at least as sound as relieving it by broad comedy. 
The epitliet ‘broad’ is not otiose. There is no objection to 
evanescent touches of humour even in the most sombre of 
Greek tragedies. And it is to be noted that Euripides, although 
the ‘most tragic’ of the dramatists, led the 'way to a kind of 
comedy, in which the happy ending comes only after scends 
which threatened tragedy. A Greek would not have objected 

c 
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to a play for ever trembling on the verge of t^jirs and laughter 
like Twelfth Night or As You Like It. At least he would not 
have objected to it on that ground, so long as it was called 
a comedy and not a tragedy. But even in a comedy he would 
have objected to the mixture of prose and verse. 


6 

The conception of a limited number of self-contained forms 
is naturally accompanied by a profound respect for tradition. 
Indeed the tradition is largely concerned in maintaining them. 
Here is another point of difference between ancient and modem. 
To the classical as to the mediaeval artist the tradition seemed - 
of priceless value; his aim was to make use of it, to be in it, ^ 
if possible to carry it a little fajrdier. To break with the tradition 
merely for the sake of that gesture, in order to be thought 
oMginal, would have seemed to him not so much wrong as 
foolish. Why should he throw away the instrument already 
made to hjs hand.^ He had no respect for ‘originality’ of that 
kind. And here no doubt he had much of the truth on his side, 
for true originality does not consist in breaking rules. It is a . 
quality of the mind and will come out just as clearly in playing 
upon an old theme or an old instrument as upon a new one/ 
There is no poet who is more traditional in his art than Milton, _ 
yet he exercises it in the highly original manner we call 
Miltonic. Take by way of contrast his younger contemporary 
Dryden. Dryden follows up most of the new experiments and ; 
tendencies of his age; but no one could say that his workhas 
the intense idiosyncrasy of Milton’s. So far then the ancients 
would appear to be right. It is a fair generalisation to make that ^ 
the greatest poets, the modem as well as the ancient and j 
mediaeval, have been entirely content, Shakespeare ^ong 
them, to make all tlie use of the tradition they could. Yet it 
does not follow that everyone can use the tradition rightly. 
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It may save asecond-rate man from disastrous failure; it -will 
not save him from being dull. It was the dullness of the second- 
raters as much as anything that led to the ‘Romantic’ rebellion 
at the end of the eighteenth century. The inference is — ^and 
the ancients certainly drew it — ^that whoever is to follow the 
tradition successfully cannot dispense with oi*iginality. Rather 
he needs it more than another. 

Where it was thought so important to cherish the traditional 
elements in literature, it was inevitable that literature itself 
should be regarded as the result of a continuous process. It ' 
was a tree continually putting forth new flowers and fruits, 
not a store to which you made contributions. Here again the 
ancients, and the mediaeval writers, who on this poi^t were 
entirely in agreement with tlie ancients, were clearly right or 
at any rate more nearly right than we. The student of literary 
Jiistory must in any case adopt .their conception, and it shall 
be adopted throughout this study. 


7 

% 

One other note of classical literature must be touched on 
— ^its almost exclusive concern with the human. The proper 
‘study of Mankind is Man is a very Greek, and for the matter 
of that a very Roman, sentiment. While other nations were 
preoccupied by considerations of God and the supernatural 
or by the beneficent or hostile aspects of nature, it was man 
■ himself that irierested the Greeks. This may be seen as early 
as Momer. In the poetry of other peoples the further back we 
go, the more exclusively it seems to deal with supernatural 
, beings and events; it is full of monsters and magic. Now it is 
' true that in Homer tliere are firequent appearances of gods, 
there are even monsters and magic. But the gods look and 
behave like human beings, the monsters are as far as possible 
humanised, the magic is touched in very lightly. As the author 
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of the De Sublimitate has said, in Homer the go4s are men and 
the men are gods. As for monsters, one has only to think of 
the Cyclops in the Odyssey. For all his grotesque eye and his 
cannibalism he is so human that we understand and perhaps 
even sympathise with him. Circe is a goddess and a witch, but 
sl»e looks and ccsnducts herself like a woman, though a rather 
alarming onej the godtjpss Calypso is not even alarming. The 
world of Homer is as credible to the modern man as tlie world 
of Chaucer — ^which is saying a great deal. And Homer gives 
the note for later Greek literature. It is not that the Greeks 
had little sense of religion or small appreciation of nature, but 
they could not help relating all diat they thought and felt and 
saw to the human thinker and observer. Accordingly nature 
is rarely if ever described for its own sake. There is nothing' 
in ancient literamre corresponding to the poetry of Words- 
worth or even of Thomson. hJor has namre any of that power 
over the minds of Greek poets that the sea, for example, has 
ovtr the minds of the Early English poets. The sea was just 
as familiar to the Greeks as to the tribes that invaded England, 
and they spw its beauty, but to them it was just the violet- 
colo^ired sea. „ 

This ‘ humani sm’ of the Greeks entered into all their"thinking 
and feeling, of which their literature is merely the expression. 
The saying of Protagoras ‘Man is the measure of all tilings’ 
might he taken as tlie text of all their philosophising. Their 
ethical systems all inculcate the . importance of developing the 
pe^rsqnality^ This side of the old Greek culture imposed itself 
almost irresistibly upon the men of the early Renaissance, 
particularly in Italy. But, as always happens, what was only 
one side was emphasised at the expense of others. The Greek 
ideal wras never immoral or even non-moral. On the contrary it 
was recommended and pursued because in the Greek view 
it was especially moral. But it was readily misunderstood by 
men still under the influence of mediaeval Christian ethic, for 
^ urged the equal and harmonious development of alL the^ 
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faculti es..of_b(adsLRiirLjDiiid.a&_s/-elI^ of .s ou L It did not like 
Christian asceticism condemn the flesh. But it did condemn 
sensuality. What it particularly deplored and distrusted was 
excess, because that ruined the bodily instrument, on which 
as on a lyre we have to play. It does not do to stretch one 
chord to the breaking point and leave the rest unstrung. The 
Greeks would not sacrifice the body., to the soul any more 
than the soul to the body; at least that was tlie normal Greek 
sentiment, although even antiquity had its puritans and 
ascetics. Let a man, they said, remember that he is a man, 
that is a compound of soul and body. And let him remember 
that he is a man among otlier men, a citizen of a city, nay a 
citizen of the world. He could not contract out of that^double 
obligation. He could only perform his duty to himself by 
performing it to other people. If there was one character that 
jhe Greeks detested more than another it was the ‘super-man*. 
They knew too much about him. 


8 

J 

It may appear surprising that so much has been said in this 
chapter about the Greeks and so little about tbe Romans. The 
‘reasons for that however are simple enough. The Romans, 
although they made an immense and valuable contribution 
to ancient culture, were not originators. They were inheritors. 
To begin one’s explanation with them would be to begin at 
• the wrong emj. It was the great historical role of the Roman 
pe&ple, so far as their literature was concerned, to act as trans- 
mitters of the Greek literary tradition to western Europe, in 
j which capacity they will be found to occupy a large amount 
7 of our attention. But except in the limited field of verse satire 
we shall find that they had almost nothing of tlteir own to 
give. They dealt best, as was natural, with whatever in the 
Greek tradition suited them best. They had little turn for 
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Speculation and none for science, in both of which the Greeks 
were eminent. On the other hand they were strongly interested 
in rhetoric and they acquired an astonishing mastery of tliat. 
Their finest work shows an exquisite sense of form. The notion, 
a good deal encouraged by the Romans themselves, that they 
were deficient it* art but strong in the substance of what they 
had to say, is just the opposite of the truth. It was the Greeks 
who had something to say, not the Romans. — ^But in literature 
it is the form that remains, and it is the admirable form of 
Virgil and Horace, of Cicero and Tacitus that has kept and 
keeps them alive. 

These then are the broad characteristics of classical literature. 
It is humanistic, with an especial value for the distinctively 
human faculty of reason; its sense of form is ratlter stronger 
than its sense of colour; it loves — not always, but in its finest 
expression — severe, pure, ecenomic lines; it has a power of 
seeing both sides of a question, which has enabled it to invent 
a fme form of drama, a true kind of history and philosophy; 
it respects tradition. We have now to pursue these general 
traits into dieir particular manifestations. 



CHAPTER THREE 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE: 
PARTICULAR CHARACTERISTICS. 
POETRY 


W E may now deal with the principal kinds or genres of 
classical literature in so far as they have influenced 
English literature. It is natural to begin with poetry and wiii 
the oldest poetical kind, which is the Epic. i 


lA 

The Epic is Homer, that is to say the Iliad and the Odyssey^ 
with whatever is akin to or modelled upon these. The m^y 
difficult questions suggested by the history of the Homeric 
poems do not concern us. It is Homer and not Homeric 
scholarship that has influenced later poetry. We are bqund 
however to take notice of the feet — the most extraordinary and 
the most important in the whole history of European literature 
— that at the very threshold of this literature we encounter 
two poems of great length, which in perfection of style and 
mastery of design have never been excelled and rarely equalled. 
It is only a very simple-minded critic who could imagine that 
these astonishing masterpieces came into the world without 
anqpstry. The art of Homer is not experimental but mature. 
Both his manner and his matter are traditional. That is the first 
point to observe; the second is this. Even if Homer as we now 
read him always existed in writing — a statement impossible 
perhaps to prove or disprove — ^his art can only be understood 
as a development of oral poetry. This is the same thing as 
saying that it cannot be understood apart from its audience. 
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^It is only too easy for us to forget that the printed book did 
not exist until a few centuries ago. To say that after all it is 
only tlie manuscript stereotyped is not a helpful remark. The 
printing makes a great difference. For one thing all copies of 
a printed book are identical, but no two copies of a manuscript 
ai^ the same . Hence a confusion of various readings and various 
spellings which vexes the text of all ancient and mediaeval 
books. With this uncertainty of the text goes a general dis- 
position to think it does not matter. Only scholars verified 
' their quotations, and popular misquotations often drove out 
the original reading. If it be true that the printed book is only 
the manuscript stereotyped, it is equally true that the manu- 
script is only the spoken word committed to writing. That at 
least may be said of ancient and mediaeval literature in general, 
and it may be said with particular confidence about Homer. 
Now in the days of the printing press an author can choose his^ 
own subject and treat it in his own way. He may not find — ^Iie 
may not even expect to find — more than a tiny minority of 
appreciative readers; but at least he has said his say and got it 
put on permanent record. His position would be totally 
different if he had, like Homer, to deal with an unlettered 
audience. If they do not wish to hear what he has to say, there 
is no appeal; his work perishes with him. In other words it ^ 
is the audience that chooses the subject and even the general- / 
manner of treatment. Of course a minstrel of great power and 
boldness may win an audience to accept something rather 
different from what they have been accustomed to hear. If 
it were not so, progress in his art would be nearly impossible. 
But this does not alter the broad situation. Thus Beowulf cpjne 
into existence because people wanted to hear about Beowulf 
and to have his story told much in that way. It is in a sense ^ 
the result of a co-operation between poet and audience. And | 
the same is true of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

We cannot say, although we can easily guess, why the tale 
of the wrath of Achilles and the tale of the return of Odysseus 
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made a special^ppeal to tlie Homeric audience. It is sufficient 
for us that they did so. It is understood by the poet and his 
auditors that these are old stories, although no doubt he hoped 
to tell them better than they had been told before. The style 
like the stories is traditional, and being traditional it is 
impersonal. This statement should not be misunderstood, 
one denies, or at least ought to deny, that it is possible to use 
an impersonal style with personal mastery. Thus the ballad 
style is impersonal, but in The Ancient Mariner Coleridge 
uses it with personal mastery. We may say if we like that 
Homer raised the traditional epic style to a higher power by 
his individual genius. But it remains impersonal. This is a 
point of great importance as well as interest. For the style of 
V irgil, the style o f Milton , the style of T ennyson in hi^ Mor te 
d ’ Arthur is very far from imperson al. 

j If it be asked how Homer produced this effect of imper- 
sonality, we may answer that it is by two principal means: a 
traditional poetic diction and an objective manner of narratisn. 
Let us consider the latter first. In telling his story Homer is 
not concerned to give his own point of view. His attitude is 

that of the monk in Scott. • 

> » 

I cannot tell how the truth may he; 

I say the tale as ’twos said to me. 

He was not engaged in introspection or self-analysis, knowing 
that it was not in him that his public was interested but in his 
story. There is no indication that Homer felt this to be in any 
way a check upon his inspiration. But this single-minded 
conpentration upon the story makes Homer different from his 
great successors. Thus he has nothing like those passages in 
Paradise Lost in which Milton speaks of himself and which, 
however interesting they may be — and they are among the 
most moving in our literature — ^undoubtedly interrupt the 
flow of the narrative. In fact they tend to be more interesting 
than the narrative itself — ^which surely is a somewhat grave 




artistic fault. In Homer on the other hand the atory is always 
predominant. Both listener and poet were equally lost in it, 
and the style is, by the listener at least, not thought of at all. 
This brings us to the first point, the Homeric style. In spite of 
what has been said let it not be supposed for a moment that it 
i^artless. If it h^ a fault it is a certain overfacility, a tendency 
to let the enchanting diction run on without an adequate body 
of thought and feeling to express. There are perpetual epithets, 
ready-made phrases, even whole lines and passages at the 
disposal of the poet in the inexhaustible stock of his inherited 
material, and tliere is always the temptation to use them some- 
what automatically. This is true of all traditional oral poetry- 
think of the Ballads — and is less true of Homer than of the 
rest. There is no poet, who has written so much, who has 
written so little that falls short of excellence. It is not that his 
style is at all an easy one to handle. No later Greek poet was^ 
able to recover its charm. The very metre is difficult. The 
technical accomplishment of Homer is one of the most 
astonishing things about him. 

In Matthew Arnold’s Lectures on Translating Homer there 
is ac admirable analysis of the Homeric poetry, of which he 
thinks the four cardinal qualities are these: plainness of 
thought, plainness of style, nobleness and rapidity. The reader 
will find there explanation and illustration of these points.- 
But Arnold (as was somewhat his habit) is a little too absolute 
now and then in what he says, so that it is permissible to add 
some comments. Plainness of thought or directness, plainness 
or simplicity of style, are best considered together. They are 
natural in a poet addressing a simple audience — ^Arnold np;/er 
thinks of the audience — ^and so not much need be said of them. 

■ There is in Homer little subordination of clauses — few 


complex sentences, if that is a clearer -way of putting it — and 
almost no involution; one simple statement follows another, ! 
independently or in apposition. This of course is quite . 


un-Virgilian and un-Miltonic. Efforts have been made in 
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modem limes> including a fine one by Arnold himself in 
Balder Dead, to reproduce this Homeric simplicity. But all are 
more or less self-conscious, which Homer never is. It is very 
difficult to be utterly simple in English poetry for more than a 
line or two without being silly or prosaic or both; but Homer 
does not find it difficult in his Greek. The fact* is that he is nqt 
plain in the sense of eschewing all orngpient; he is for example 
fond of decorative epithets. He can be simple and gorgeous 
at the same time, and that is hardly possible in modern English^ 
As for the rapidity of the Homeric style, it is certainly very 
notable in the Greek. In translation it is apt to disappear, or 
if not to disappear to lose volume, to do what it never does in 
Homer, degenerate into a mere gallop. Rapidity is a rar^.f 
quality in narrative poetry than might be expected. It is 
deplorably absent from the metrical romances in Middle 
English, and it is not conspicuous in such masters as Chaucer 
and Spenser. Much of the Homeric speed is clearly due to the 
majestic rush of his metre witit its predominance of dactyls,' 
its absence of eddy and recoil. But most of the effect is due to 
the imaginative excitement of the poet himself burping up his 
subject like a forest fire.^ • 

Then there is die nobleness. Homer according to Arnold 
writes always in the grand style. There has been a good deal 
■ of discussion as to what the grand style exactly is, but we have 
a fair enough idea of what Arnold means by it, and what he 
says about Homer’s possession of it is substantially true. It is 
however a little misleading in so far as it suggests that Homer 
is always exerjing his muse to the utmost, like Virgil or Dante 
or Alilton. The truth is that, although he is never undignified, 
he is often familiar. He sometimes admits expressions which 
were excluded, as too colloquial, from the diction of Attic 
Tragedy. Like all good narrators he knows that he must not 
always be at the full stretch of his powers, but must reserve 
that for the great moments. It is largely because he did nbt 
know how to rise and fall with his subject that Milton can 
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hardly be read continuously without fatigue. With this 
qualification however Arnold is quite right in stressing the 
pervading nobleness of the Homeric style. Of the four qualities 
he enumerates it is the most distinctive. It was Homer who 
decided once for all that an epic must be written in the grand 
^yle. h 

But at least as remarkable is the constructive art of Homer. 
It affords perhaps the conclusive argument against the view 
that Greek poetry began with the Iliad, for such art implies 
very extensive experiment. We will suppose that in Greek as 
in other languages the poetry about ‘heroes’, which ultimately 
developed into the Homeric epic, consisted of ‘lays’ of brief 
or moderate length; there is in fact evidence in Homer himself 
for the‘ existence of such lays. Now the obvious thing for the 
poet to do who wanted to compose a poem of epic proportions 
would be to string a number pf lays together on some principle 
of arrangement or none at all, like a jeweller making up a 
necklace. This in fact has been on the whole the general 
practice. It is the metliod followed by Hesiod, who was 
regarded by the ancients as more or less contemporary with 
Hoijter, although modern scholarship would place him later. 
It is‘the method of Ovid in his Metamorphoses, where story 
follows story for no better reason than that they all describe 
transformations. It was the method followed by the poets who' 
wrote Heracleids (epics about Heracles), Theseids (epics about 
Theseus) and so on, who are criticised by Aristotle for thinking 
that their poems were artistic unities because they were all 
‘about one man’. Organic unity is not created by singleness of 
subject; it is something far more profound and vital. « 
This organic unity Homer produces by what is perhaps the 
only possible method. Choosing a central theme, he adds 
nothing but what naturally or necessarily leads up to that or 
flows from it. Thus the connexion is not merely apparent but 
real. The Iliad begins by stating its theme — the wrath of 
Achilles. Observe that Homer does not profess to sing about 
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the Trojan from its beginning to its end. Nor does he, 
like the poets -whom Aristotle criticised, give us the life- 
history of his hero. With an art that can never be sufficiently 
admired he begins at a point in the middle or rather towards 
the end of the Trojan fighting. The poem opens with an 
account of the origin of Achilles’ feud, which'*was his quarr^ 
with Agamemnon, in consequence of which he withdraws from 
the war. Zeus, at the instance of Thetis the mother of Achilles, 
decides to avenge him. He persuades Agamemnon in a dream 
to lead out his forces to do battle with the Trojans. This 
battle lasts a long time with ups and downs of fortune until the 
Greeks are routed and driven back to their ships. Agamemnon 
then humbles his pride and offers to make restitution to 
Achilles. The offer is refused. After a night of contending 
emotions the fighting is renewed. The battle continues to go 
against the Greeks until at last Achilles, although he will not 
fight himself, gives permission to his friend Patroclus to do so. 
Patroclus, to whom Achilles has lent his splendid armoift, 
drives back the Trojans, but is finally met and slain by Hector 
of Troy. This does at last arouse Achilles, who, clad in a new 
suit of armour made for }iim by the god Hephaestus, goes,t»ut 
to seek Hector, finds and kills him. The dead body he throws 
to the dogs in the Greek camp, but the gods preserve it from 
mutilation and decay until Priam, the old king of Troy, 
divinely encouraged makes bold to visit the slayer of his son 
and wins back from him the body of Hector, which is then 
solemnly burned amid the lamentations of the Trojans. 

That is the h^irest outline of what happens in the Iliad. 
An outline but continuous, unbreakable, not a succession of 
independent or detachable happenings. It is what we now call 
a plot. Within this outline is massed an extraordinary profusion 
of relevant detail. There are no doubt what might be called 
digressions. But it will be found that these are not casually 
introduced. They help to build up tliat picmre of the heroic 
world which must be given by the epic poet if his work is to 
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have epic scope and significance. The wratti of Achilles 
would be a mere incident, the proper subject for a lay, if it 
were not framed in this larger setting. 

The structural art — ^what Arnold calls the architectonics — 
of the Odyssey is even more remarkable. It is not like the Iliad 
concerned widt a single episode, but with a series of episodes 
covering a period of tan years. The obvious way of dealing 
with these was to begin at die beginning and work through 
the events in their chronological order. But that, as we have 
seen, is the inorganic method, and the Odyssey, if it had been 
constructed on such a plan, would have resembled a metrical 
chronicle. What Homer actually did is so well described by 
Horace in a famous passage of die Ars Poetica (148), that his 
very words may be quoted. He is always pressing on to the 
final scene and whirls the listener into the heart of his story {m 
medias res) just as if the listener knew it alls leaving out what h- 
has no hope of burnishing into splendour, and so employing his 
cteative imagination, so mingling fancy and fact, that the 
beginning, the middle and the end of his tale are brought into 
harmony. ,■ 

Ijveryone knows the story of the Odyssey and it cannot be 
repeated after Homer without annoying the reader. But some 
observations are permissible. The first few books set the 
stage for the return of the long-lost Odysseus to his native 
island of Ithaca. Then we embark on the last great adventure 
before he reaches home. He is shipwrecked and driven, alone 
and naked, upon the coast of Phaeaecia, where he is kindly 
received at the court of its king Alcinous. To appreciate what 
follows it must be remembered that it has always been a 'part 
of primitive hospitality not to press a stranger for his name and 
history until there has passed an interval, of hours or days or 
weeks, during which he is entertained. It would seem quite 
natural to Homer’s audience, however odd it may seem to us, 
that Odysseus was so long a time eating and drinking at the 
expense of his host without mentioning who he was or what 
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he wanted. Tiie interval is very skilfully employed by the 
poet to heighten tlie suspense of the Phaeaecian audience, so 
that it is at its greatest when Odysseus begins to relate his 
adventures. Tliis relation occupies four books (IX-XII) and 
is the most famous part of the Odyss<^. It enables Homer to 
bring the whole story up to date in a highly 'fcompressed bwt 
extraordinarily vivid personal narrative, which omits, as 
Horace observed, whatever was comparatively uninteresting. 
This mediod of telling a story by introducing at appropriate 
moments a passage of retrospective narrative is a very great 
artistic invention. But it is enhanced by another, which may 
be equally effective, namely prospective narrative, which 
reveals what is to come. A good example of tliis occurs^in the 
eleventli book, where Odysseus consults tlie shade of the 
prophet Tiresias, who reveals to him certain events that lie 
hidden in the future. It is device,s like these, all designed to 
heighten the suspense and interest of the story, which induce 
in an attentive reader some conception of tlie maturity aiftl 
accomplishment of Homer’s art. H is successors can o nly 
i mitate, they cannot impro ve. a 

In any account however succinct of the Homeric epiq*we 
must at least mention two elements which it possesses but are 
not found, at least in the same abundance and perfection, in 
any other narrative poetry not influenced by it. These are the 
Homeric epithet and the simile. Apart from merely traditional 
or ‘stock’ epitliets, such as we find in the oral poetry of all 
peoples, there are others which often seem purely decorative, 
and are of an ^ enchanting beauty; rosy-fingered dawn is a 
famous example. These are the specially Homeric epithets and 
they have been imitated, with varying success, ever since. The 
similes are even more characteristic. One calls them similes 
because they start at 0 -v rate from a point of resemblance. 
But they have a way (• 't only a pedant would object to) of 
vandering from the pom..-’iIere is an example, chosen for its 
jrevity. Penelope opens a door which has been shut for a long 
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time; when the key is applied the door hellos like a bull 
feeding in a meadow. The words feeding in a meadow are of 
course entirely irrelevant; they are added by the poet simply 
because his imagination has passed from the door to the bull, 
and he sees that bull feeding in a meadow. The similes of 
Homer are an eteeedingly delightful part of his poetry, and as , 
he scatters them in ^eat profusion they give a wonderful 
richness of texmre to his material, since he draws them from 
almost every part of ancient life. They have been imitated of 
course by subsequent epic poets, by none more magnificently 
than by Milton, who has recently been criticised on the ground 
that his similes digress from the point. The same might be 
said of Virgil’s similes. It simply means that Virgil and Milton 
knew their Homer, while the recent critic was ignorant of the • 
epic tradition. i 

To trace the influence of Corner would be an endless task, 
but it is not difficult to recognise, for no literary kind except 
the Pastoral has maintained its conventions so steadily through 
the ages. Not but what it has admitted of important variations 
or develppraents. Much was done in this direction by 
Appllonius Rhodius, who about the beginning of the second 
century before Christ produced his Argonautica and provoked . 
thereby a furious controversy in that very literary age. His i 
subject was one of the great romantic stories of the world, the / 
voyage of Jason in search of the Golden Fleece and the love 
that fell between him and Medea. Apollonius is an example of: 
the doctus poeta, the poet who draws his matter and most ofl 
his inspiration from books. The type was common enough in • 
that Alexandrine age to which he belonged. o 

Apollonius is a very unequal poet. He has little of Homer’s 
narrative skill, and his style lacks freshness or natural charm, -x 
which is not surprising, because he whites not in the Greek ofT 
his own day but in the diction of Ho^. qT, which he has got byf 
lieart. But his services to literature are very great. He intro-' . 
duced into the epic psychological analysis, ' the epic heroine 
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and the theme^f romantic love. In all this Apollonius no doubt 
is less original than might appear. His psychology he learned 
in great measure from the Attic dramatists, especially Euripides. 
Where he was (so far as we know) original was in applying 
this psychology to the epic. The characters in Homer, both 
human and divine, are drawn with excellent clearness and 
naturalness. But they are drawn in outline. That is inevitable 
in oral traditional poetry, in which the characters acquire 
traditional, that is fixed, traits. There is nothing in Homer like 
the detailed study of a human soul in the grip of an overmas- 
tering passion that we find in tlie Medea of Apollonius. It may 
perhaps be questioned v'hether such minute and intinwte 
psychology is not more appropriate to drama than the epic 
with its convention of heroic simplicity. But a poet is ^ways 
justified in doing what he can do best, and that in the case of 
Apollonius was feminine psychology. It was a natural and 
almost automatic result that Medea became the central figure 
in his poem. She is the true heroine, although Jason is tlse 
nominal hero. The women in Homer are all se cond ary, even 
Penelope, and never impassioned. A woman like the, Medea of 
Apollonius was an innovation. Here again he pretty certainly- 
got his cue from Euripides, who in certain of his plays, sudi 
as the Medea and the Hippolytus, had treated the tragic love 
of a woman for a man with singular power and sympathy. 
There is a passage in Plato in w'hich he argues that ‘a woman in 
love’ is an impossib le subje ct for t he nobler kind s of lit erature,: 
By the time of Ap ollonius no doubt feeling on this point had 
changed or begun to change. For all that it needed a certain 
boldness to give so important a place to love in an epic p6em, 
and to make the ‘woman in love’, what in effect she is, the 
central figure in it. The results have been remarkable, not so 
much perhaps directly as indirectly through the Dido of 
Virgil, who is confessedly modelled upon the Medea of 
Apollonius. ^ s. 

This brings us to the Wenei^which in its influence upon 
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English literature far excels Homer or any Gtoek poet. But, 
since the Aeneid in its turn is under an immense debt to Homer 
and Apollonius, much that has been said of them need not 
be repeated of Virgil. It is more illuminating to remark the 
differences. Thus the Aeneid is a national epi c but not in the 
Same sense as ilhe Iliad. T he Iliad is history . the _ Aeneid i s 
fi ction; or to put it in a less controversial way, the Iliad deals 
with a living tradition, the Aeneid with a dead or moribund 
past. The world of Homer is (no doubt with some touches of 
conscious archaism) the existing world of himself and his 
audience; the world of Virgil exists in his imagination. How 
then can the Aeneid be a national epic.^ Because it is' the 
projection into an ideal past of what Virgil believes Rome 
might and ought to be — ^perhaps believed to some extent 
that it really once had been. Into the framework of Aeneas’s 
wanderings the poet contritjes to pack all the treasures of his 
lore, the result not merely of his reading — for Virgil is , 
efninently the doctus poeta — but of his love and knowledge of ‘ 
Italy. It is in this sense that the Aeneid is a national epic. 

Virgil fcas mastered the secrets of Homer’s constructive art 
an^t employs them in his own poem, a little mechanically 
perhaps but with fine effect. It has been said tliat the first half 
of the Aeneid is modelled upon the Odyssey and the second ^ 
half upon the Iliad. This is only broadly true, but it is true 
enough to be worth remarking. The poem begins like the 
Odyssey in the middle of the action. Aeneas is shipwrecked^ 
on the coast of Carthage as Odysseus is shipwrecked on the' 
coast of Phaeaecia. He is entertained by Dido, as Odysseus is, 
entertained by Alcinous; and, as Odysseus at the Phaeaf.cian. 
court, so Aeneas at the Cartltaginian relates the story of his 
past adventures. That brings us to the fourth book, but this,^ 
which tells of the fatal love of Dido, is based not on Homerl 
^but on Apollonius. The fifth book, containing the funeralf 
games in honour of Anchises, is imitated not from the Odysse^^ 
but from the twenty-third book of the Iliad, The sixth bool! . 
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reverts to t^i^ Odyssey and is suggested by, one cannot s^y ' 
modelled upon, the eleventh book in the Homeric poem. The 
seventh book of the brings the hero to Italy, and thence- 

forward it is chiefly the Iliad that is Virgil’s model. This 
suggests a somewhat crowded and involved composition, , 
especially when one remembers that the AenAd is not so long 
a poem as the Odyssey^ let alone thf^ Iliad. Yet the story is 
not difficult to follow and it would seem that Virgil has not 
quite had the credit due to him for conducting it so ski];^y. 

If it is not so interesting as it might be, that is due to another ^ 
cause. 

That cause is the hero. The Aeneid is a poem with a purpose 
— ^the justification of the Roman imperium — ^and it ^ not 
escaped the fate that dogs poems with a purpose. It was 
essential for it, or so Virgil thought, that its hero should be 
jthe embodiment of all the pubjic and private virtues. The 
consequence is that Aeneas is not a man but a paragon, in 
whom nobody can take any real interest because nobody Otin 
really believe in his existence. It is different with Odysseus, 
who is a credible human being, whose behaviour is, not always 
defensible. This central ^weakness in the Aeneid gives a ce/tain 
unreality even to the most impassioned episodes. We believe 
that Dido was in love with Aeneas, but not that Aeneas was in 
•love with Dido, and it is this, not his leaving her, that damages 
him with readers. In the same way one’s sympathy is apt to 
pass from Aeneas to Turnus, who was at least in love with 
Lavinia, while Aeneas has no feeling for her one way or the 
other. It was fortunate perhaps for Milton that the notion 
derived from the Aeneid and strongly urged in his time by 
Rymer and others, that the epic hero must be a perfect being, 
could not be applied in Paradise Lost from die very nature of 
its subject. 

The desertion of Dido was brought about by the inter- 
vention of the gods. This invites us to say a little about ‘epic 
machinery’, which mainly consists in such intervention. That 
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go.ds as well as men did battle about the wallstnif Troy was 
doubtless part of the tradition received by Homer, and he 
makes use of it to obtain certain effects which are of great 
importance to him. It would be interesting to study these in 
detail, but one can only say here tliat when a god intervenes in ' 
Komer it is eithdlr to create a dramatic situation or to break an 
impasse. More than that, the plan or purpose of the gods, 
especially of course the supreme god Zeus, is of immense 
value to Homer as giving unity and direction to the whole 
action. Virgil sees these advantages and employs them freely. 
But here again there is an important difference. To Homer and 
his audience it seemed quite natural that the gods should 
intervene in human affairs. But in Virgil’s day men had 
ceased to believe such things. So what in Homer is at worst a 
convention is in Virgil little better than an artifice. This tlien 
is another source of unreality in the Aeneid. It must be. 
remembered however that it is no objection to a poet that he 
is •dealing with incredible things, if he can make them seem 
credible. It is a question how far in this particular business of 
divine intefivention Virgil succeeds in producing that suspen- 
siow^of disbelief which Coleridge desiderates in poetry. The 
divine interventions in Paradise Lost were justified to Milton 
and his contemporaries by what they read in the Bible. He is . 
therefore with Homer in tlds matter and not with Virgil,’ / 
though he certainly learned much about the use of epic 
machinery from the Aeneid. 

It was the element of conventionality or overliterariness 
in the Aeneid which led to a reaction against it towards the end 
of the eighteenth century w'hen the clmms of a more ‘natural’ 
kind of epic, which Homer was taken to represent, were 
asserted against Virgil. There was some prejudice and much 'v 
misconception in the attacks tlien made, although it is ? 

' hard to believe that Virgil will ever again be placed on a level; 
with Homer. The danger now is that he may be underestimated. . 
We find Coleridge for instance saying ‘If you take from 
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Virgil his diction and metre, what do you leave him?’ One 
feels the temptation to retort ‘If you talce from Kubla Khan 
its diction and metre, what have you left?’ But a mere tu 
quoque is not an answer to criticism and it is at least worth 
while considering what Coleridge meant. If he wished to deny 
to Virgil the possession of any native force of thought, passion 
or imagination, he was almost demonstrably wnrong. But so far 
as he meant that the great source of Virgil’s power as a poet lay 
in his use of language and metre, he was unquestionably right, j 
The appreciation of Virgil’s style is the last fruit of Latin ■ 
scholarship, and this makes it next to impossible to describe to 
the ordinary English reader in w'hat its charm consists. But 
some points may be noted. He constantly uses words with a 
slight strain or rather extension of their meaning so as to get 
a new value out of them — thing most dangerous to do unless 
• you know exactly how far you nlay go. Then he uses language 
to suggest one meaning behind or beneath another. Shake- 
speare says of daffodils that they take the winds of March with 
beauty. Consider how much meaning or suggestion lies in 
the single w’ord take. It is words of that kind that Virgil is 
always seeking and often finding. Then he understands, as 
hardly any other poet has done, that diction and metre are 
indissoluble. Coleridge, who w^s always interested in metre, 
may have observed this. Not every critic does. For instance in 
the sixth book of the Aeneid, in the passage where Aeneas 
plucks the Golden Bough, almost every editor is distressed by 
the word cunctantem, ‘lingering’, because tlie Sibyl has recently 
told Aeneas that the branch will come away easily in his hand, 
which is incompatible with ‘lingering’ or ‘reluctant’. But look 
at the original: 

cofrpit Aeneas "exiemplo iv^dusqUe refnngtt 
cunctantem. 

) 

The very movement of the downward-swa)dng bough is 
suggested by the lingering word. That is the true poetic magic. 
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Bilt it goes far beyond single words. Virgir‘has absolul 
mastery of the verse-paragraph, complete in itself and s 
constructed that the beginning looks forward to the end, an 
the end looks back to the beginning. The reader has not onl 
to keep the meaning of the often long and complex sentence 
in mind, but his ear has to follow the metrical scheme whic 
accompanies the meaning. This leads the poet to use enjamk 
merit — the overflow of one line into the next — to an extent an 
0 with a variety quite foreign to Homer. He checks the too rapi 
' flow of the dactyls by a very free use of spondees and elisioi 
The result is an altogether different movement from that c 
Homeric verse and a verbal music that no other poet i 
antiquity has altogether equalled. 

But no style is perfect, and that of Virgil is to a certai 
extent marred by too conscious a rhetoric. The Latin race 
rather expect a man under ths pressure of a strong emotion t 
employ, consciously or not, the arts of the orator. Apart fror 
this consideration there is another and special one. The epi 
style can hardly avoid being at least tinged with rhetoric. Fo 
the epic began as oral literature, and after it had ceased to b 
Ais the convention remained that the poet was addressing 
listening multitude. That accounts for the fact that Virgil’ 
style — and the same may be said of Milton’s — ^is fundamentally 
oratorical. One can hardly blame either for that, especially 
when the results were so magnificent. But rhetoric is always ; 
dangerous element in poetry. It may seem to us, thougl 
perhaps it would not to an Italian or an Elizabetlian English- 
man, that Dido’s agony would be more moving if she werf 
less well equipped with die weapons of the public speakef. I 
is certain that in some places, where he is trying as it were tc 
go one better than Homer, Virgil falls into bombast. Foi 
all that he is one of the most perfect of poets, and his style one 
of the most wonderful achievements of ancient art. That style 
was his great contribution to literature, the decisive proof ol 
his originality. 
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Of Virgil’s successors in Latin epic poetry little can here 
be said; but the influence of at least two of these, Lucan and 
Statius, has been such that they cannot be passed over in 
silence. Lucan, who died at the same age as Keats, left behind 
him a poem, about half as long as the Aencid^ to which was 
given the title of Pharsalia. It may or may noi be the work cf 
a true poet; the intellectual power cvf it, the brilliance and 
force of the rhetoric, are undeniable, and remarkable in so 
young a man. It shows besides a considerable degree of 
originality. Lucan takes a subject — the civil war between 
Pompey and Caesar — from recent and documented history, 
and he gives it a modern treatment. He felt that it would be 
absurd to represent the gods as personally intervening in the 
affairs of Julius Caesar. So he leaves them out. Even his style 
1 is totally unlike that of Virgil, although naturally he has some 
gchoes or reminiscences. It is rhetorical through and through, 
sometimes quite silly, sometimes ratlier sublime; a restless, 
brilliant style, over-strained, over-coloured, over-emphatk. 
Its showy qualities made a strong appeal to ages with a taste 
for them and led in these to an overvaluation pf Lucan, 

' just as he is now probably a good deal undervalued. Foriiis-* 
poem is at least alive, which is more than can be said of most 
second-rate epics. It is more than can be said for instance of 
the Thebais of Statius, which is a long epic on the subject of 
the Seven against Thebes. Statius, who wrote in the generation 
after Lucan, had a slender vein of genuine poetic feeling. 
But it is not apparent in the Thebais. With obvious sincerity 
• he professed himself a humble follower of Virgil, but his work 
is npt at all Virgilian. It is full of pedantry and empty rhetoric, 
at once noisy and tiresome. The Pharsalia does offer a 
‘criticism of life’, however crude, and Lucan has a real, if 
somewhat Macaulayish, grasp of human character. But the 
persons in the Thebais are like phantoms gesticulating in a 
dream. How then was it that the Middle Ages loved the poem, 
almost more than the Aeneid itself.^ It was because of the story. 
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which is full of ‘strong’ situations, of gigantifc warriors and 
horrific witches. The improbabilities did not disturb the 
Middle Ages, which were ready to believe anything in that line, 
especially if it had ancient authority behind it. What they took 
they transformed, so that for instance the Knight’s Tale in 
‘Chaucer, which comes through Boccaccio from the Thelais^ 
is full of truth and humanity. Yet the fact remains that Statius 
furnished the story, and we must recognise in him one of the 
main sources of mediaeval poetic lore. 


IB 

d 

The Homeric epic was not the only sort invented by the 
Greeks. They produced another, usually called the ‘didactic’ 
epic. Its reputed founder Hesiod employs a diction from which 
the freshness and vigour of Homer have largely departed, but 
t^hich otherwise is Homeric, and this consideration has con- 
vinced most scholars that Hesiod must have been a good deal 
the later q( the two. We cannot involve ourselves in that 
mnegrtainty or in the other, how much of the poetry attributed 
to him by the ancients was authentically his. In effect we are 
concerned mainly with the Works and Days, and it so happens 
that the authenticity of the Works and Days has hardly been 
seriously questioned. It consists in the main of instructions 
and advice to small farmers, but does not confine itself to 
agriculture, having a good deal to say about lucky and unlucky 
days. It will be seen at once that Hesiod is content with a 
subject of a much humbler and, if you like, more prosaic 
order than Homer’s; it must be added that, compared with 
Homer, he was a comparatively humble bard. Nevertheless he 
has great merits even as a poet, while his subject, with the 
light it throws upon rural life in early Greece, has rather 
gained than lost interest , by the lapse of time. In the Alexan- 
drine age, when poets had more learning than invention, it 
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became a liteirary fashion to compose didactic epics on a great 
variety of subjects. The fashion spread to Rome. Virgil 
himself was so far influenced by it as to write his Georgies, 
which acknowledges the Works and Days as its exemplar. 
No doubt the poet had in his mind a great deal more rhan 
advice upon the raising of crops and of cattle, the keepi^ 
of vines and bees. The Georgies carried also an exhortation to 
a simpler, more hard-working, more patriotic life than was 
common then in Italy. That does not prevent it from beings 
in form a didactic epic. It showed what could be done in this , 
genre by one of the supreme artists in language. Some good 
judges, including Drj'den, have considered the Georgies a 
finer work than the Aeneid. It is a more finished work, not a, 
finer; but the mere fact that the comparison could be made 
shows how great is the attraction of the Georgies. In England 
» the attraction was most deeply felt in tlie eighteenth century; 
but it was felt both earlier and later. 

But in influence if not in merit the great poet of the didaStic . 
tradition was Ovid. His most important work, the Meta- 
morphoses, is an epic of the Hesiodic type as re^ived by the 
Greek poets of the Alexandrine school. In this case hoii^feVFr 
the original model is not the Works and Days, but other parts 
of the Hesiodic corpus which may be described as versified 
catalogues. The English reader will get a fair notion of them 
from the Legende of Good Women and the Monk’s Tale in 
Chaucer. The Metamorphoses is very long — there are fifteen 
books of it — and in the course of it a very large number of 
stories tell hsw this or that god or man was transformed into 
this or that beast or bird or flower. It is proper to add in this 
place certain other works of Ovid, especially the Art of Lave 
{Ars Amatoria), the title of which sufficiently describes it, and 
the Fasti, which gives an account of the numerous festivals of 
the Roman year together with the legends of their origins. 
It is true that these poems are not epics, and are written in a 
different metre and style from the Metamorphoses. But they 
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ara at least equally didactic, and to make a separ&te section of 
them would not help the student at all. The important matter 
to understand is the didacticism, which is a very different 
thing in Ovid from what it is in the Works and Days or 
even in the Georgies. For the real purpose, not only of the 
Att of Love but of the Fasti and the Metamorphoses^ was not 
to give information but the pleasure of good writing and the 
amusement of wit. 

^ The influence which Ovid has exercised upon European 

„ literature is quite disproportionate to his present fame. As his 
name will be found recurring frequently, and not merely in 
connexion with his didactic or pseudo-didactic poetry, we 
may restrict ourselves here to a few general observations. 
The first has regard to his subjects. Whatever one may think 
of his treatment of them, one can hardly deny that Ovid 
deals with interesting matters. This will only be doubted by 
those who have not read him. The Metamorphoses is a treasure 
hoftse of ‘Greek mythology’, and Keats is not alone in thinking 
that a poet could not have more delightful . material. The 
Fasti, a poatical calendar, sounds as if it might be dull. It is 
very»ffar from that, partly because of the quaintness of its 
antiquarian lore, chiefly because like the Metamorphoses it 
is full of stories delightfully told. But the extraordinary 
prestige and popularity of Ovid in the Middle Ages was due 
not only to the stories and his skill in narration, but to the 
fact that his poetry is as easy as it is possible for artistically 
wrought Latin to be. Virgil was revered as the prince of poets 
because the ancients had insisted that he was such, but he was 
more revered than understood. It is obvious from the Div'yui 
Commedia that Dante himself did not always understand him. 
But Ovid could always be understood, at least well enough 
to follow his stories. It was these the Middle Ages fell in love 
with, not so much for their telling, wherein Ovid, admirable 
though he be, had nothing to teach them, as for their matter, 
which they took as w^e say for gospel. That Ovid ho more 
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believed his own stories than did Keats or Morris — ^rather 
less in a way, for Keats and Morris at least treated them seri- 
ously — never occurred to the Middle Ages. To them they were 
true stories and Ovid an almost sacred authority. This explains 
their regard for the Art of Love, which is just ayew d’ esprit, but 
was accepted by them as a dissertation by one of the MasteA 
upon a subject w'hich they invested wish a mystical significance 
that would have seemed very odd to the Roman w'it. To the . 
men of the Renaissance on die contrary Ovid was the typical 
‘pagan’ author, delightfully amoral, the poet of the senses, 
the lover of the physically beautiful. But there is more to say 
than that. They appreciated, as tlie Middle Ages had never 
quite had the scholarship to do, the brilliance of Ovid’g style. 
This enchanted them and set them all busily imitating it. 

Of this style, because of die influence it once had, it is 
iiecessary to say something. The^e is no denying its brilliance, 
its almost incredible deftness and resourcefulness. Moreover 
it is rarely or never fatiguing, as brilliance sometimes is; Quid 
is one of the most ‘amusing’ of poets. The ‘wit’ for which he 
was famous in the seventeenth and eighteenth certfuries does 
not appeal to us as much as it did to them, but that is a 
of taste. It is certain that he has wit in almost all the senses of 
that long-historied word, and diis may keep his fame alive 
‘as it has kept alive the fame of Pope. His style no doubt has 
serious faults. It is too facile, too voluble, too evidendy 
delighted with its own ingenuity; it is not a style in which 
the greatest poetry could be written. But it does what it sets 
out to do with inimitable ease and grace. It is not to be sure 
a natural, it is an acquired and studied grace, but this makes it 
the easier to imitate. His rhetorical and metrical devices can 
all be reproduced by any competent craftsman, and perhaps 
no poet, certainly no ancient poet, has been so effective an 
instructor in the technique of verse. He taught the Latin poets 
of the Renaissance and they, more than is perhaps generalfy 
recognised, taught the rest. 
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Anyone who looks at an ancient tragedy is at once struck 
by its differences from tragedy of the Shakespearean type. ^ 
It is much shorter: it has never more than three characters - 
peaking in one scene; it has never any admixture of prose; 
it has never any admixUire of comedy; above all it has a 
Chorus, at regular intervals chanting elaborate odes. The 
impression is of something highly formal, conventional, 
almost ritualistic. And this impression seems to be confirmed 
when one begins to read and thereby to discover that every 
character speaks in a diction as majestic and remote from 
ordina.ry conversation as that of Paradise Lost. All this makes ^ 
it difficult for the modem reader to understand what the 
ancient dramatist was about. At least it is difficult without ^ 
some preliminary explanation. 

The differences we have mentioned — and we have not 
nientioned them all — are due in the main to Greek religious : 
conservatism. If this appears an odd remark, we may remember 
that for thr anoiont Grffk art and religion went tog ether: so 
'Taiai^it comes to much the same thing if we say that the differ- 
ences are due to artistic conservatism. This however applies 
only to the form of ancient drama — its structure and style. ^ 
It does not apply to the thought that informs it. That is bold, 
progressive and daring to an extraordinary degree. The , 
thought of Euripides for example is often — not always, and . 
this makes him the more interesting — more ‘advanced’, more i 
■ disturbing to accepted views, not merely tham Shakespeare’s f 
but than Ibsen’s or Shaw’s. But at present we are concerned ; 
with the form. ■ 

' Attic tragedy, the origin and model of all ancient tragedy, ^ 
began in a particular ceremony or ritual in the worship of the 
god Dionysus. The evidence is scanty and hard to interpret. ^ 
but it strongly suggests that this ceremony was a representation 
of the death, resurrection and apotheosis of the god. If this 
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be so, it wiil^e observed that Greek tragedy preserves only 
the first stage of the complete original performance. We 
must suppose tliat Greek artistic feeling came to revolt against 
the breakdown of a solemn lament into clownish and probably 
^indecent buffoonery, and developed the lament by itself, 
y What was the nature of this lament? The question can b» 
answered more definitely then might have been expected. 
It was a choral performance of a special kind — the old Greek 
name for it was a molpe — and its business was to ‘imitate’, 
that is to re-enact the thing lamented, which was the death 
of some god or hero, originally, we must believe, Dionysus 
himself. The student must of course keep it clear in his mind 
that we are not yet speaking of Greek tragedy in the developed 
form in which we know it, but merely of the performance 
out of which it grew. But it is necessary to have some idea of 
jhis performance if we are to understand the nature of the 
✓ finished product. 

A molpi is performed by a company, called in Greek»a 
Chorus, of perspns who sing and dance to the accompaniment 
of some music, of the harp or the flute, in the ^ase of the 
tragic molpe the flute. Neither the singing nor the dancing^ 
a very strong resemblance to what we now regard as such. 
The emphasis of tlie singing was on rhythm without melody, 
while the dancing was largely a matter of gesture and formal 
movement, and must often have resembled a highly con- 
ventional style of acting. In any case the dancing was dramatic 
or, as the Greeks said, imitative — a fact to remember when 
the student of Aristotle finds the critic describing poetry as 
a fcym of imitation. Here tlien we have three points, all of 
essential importance, established about the tragic molpi'. 
(a) it was choral (b) it was dramatic (c) it bore a religious 
character. Greek tragedy retained those features to the last, 
although their relative importance changed. The dramatic 
element gained at the expense of the odiers; but it never 
destroyed or came near to destroying them. The Chorus is 
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always an essential feature of ancient Greek' tragedy; and 
always there is the sense of a solemn occasion. This is not the 
place to describe, even if we knew more about it than we do, 
how the dramatic element gradually obtained the predom- 
inance. Perhaps it is enough to say this. It is almost a regular 
■feature in a singing and dancing company of the kind we 
have been considering that there should be a passage of question 
and answer designed to explain more clearly the nature of the 
performance. This comes out strikingly in tlie ritual play from 
which sprang the mediaeval drama. Something of the sort 
can be assumed to have been normal in the original Greek 
ritual, and it explains why hypocrites^ the Greek word for an 
actor, means in the first place an ‘answerer’. No doubt the 
leader of the Chorus was the first ‘answerer’, the Chorus 
putting the questions. Sooner or later the idea suggested 
itself of having a second aqtor, and this step ’tt'as the easier 
to take because a Greek Chorus had a natural tendency toi 
bceak up into semi-choruses, each of which would have itsj 
own leader. Two actors are the minimum, but they are an 
adequate ijinimum, for a true drama. It was some time before 
*^4iird actor was added, but with that addition Attic tragedy 
remained content. 

- The subjects were regularly drawn from the legendary past,, 
especially that part of it which recounted the fortunes of the 
House of Atreus and tlie House of Labdacus. To the former 
belonged Agamemnon and his queen Clytemnestra, their son 
Orestes and their daughters Iphigenia and Electra; to the 
latter belonged Oedipus and Jocasta, with their sons Eteocles 
and Polynices, and their daughter Antigone. Almost eqi;,ally 
important was the House of Priam, with the Trojan cycle of 
legends told about him, his queen Hecuba, and their descen- 
dants. No doubt the tragic poets often went outside these 
three cycles for their subjects, but there wms a marked tendency 
to keep to them. Aristotle, obser\ing tliis, approved of it on : 
the ground that the number of subjects meet for tragedy was j 
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severely linuted. He had in mind t?wo conditions: first, the 
subject should be drawn from the heroic past; secondly, it 
should be familiar to the audience. These would seem to the 
modern dramatist not advantages but serious disadvantages. 
His aim therefore, at least his method, must be different from 
that of the ancient dramatist. The difference may be expressed 
in this way. The modern method is to yvork upon the ignorance 
of the audience, the ancient was to work upon its knowle^e* 
of the story. We need not discuss which is the better, tlrat is 
the more dramatically effective, method; but we ought to 
note the difference, because the failure to understand or apply 
the Greek mediod is what is chiefly responsible for the 
of dramatic interest in Samson Agonistes and other English 
attempts to compose tragedies upon the Greek modelMn the 
typical Attic tragedy the hero walks unconsciously to his 
^doom, the audience watching him in helpless foreknowledge. 
The art of the dramatist is employed in arousing and main- 
taining this suspense — ^this waiting for the blow to fall without 
knowing just when it will fall — ^until in Aristotle’s phrase the 
soul of the spectator is purged by pity and terror. Ndr is it 
simply a matter of stage-craft; the effect is enhanced b^^M 
language of the speakers. To take a simple example, in the 
Oedipus Rex of Sophocles the hero is known by the audience 
•to be the son and unwitting slayer of his father; it knows also 
that this will come to light and that in consequence he will 
fall under a terrible curse. Sophocles makes a scene in which 
the hero pronounces upon the murderer of his father a curse, 
every word of which, the audience realise with a shudder, 
will^ be fulfilfed upon Oedipus himself. That doubles and 
more than doubles the impression that would be made by the 
curse upon an audience that was not in the secret.' It is by 
such arts that the ancient dramatist works upon the know- 
ledge of the spectators. And that is why the old trt^c 
legends were so useful, for they were at once familiar 
and removed from contemporary history, which could not 
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he crested ia such a -iivay without beatming- tcc psinful 
for art. 

But to look merely at the du&rences betTreen rr.oderc and 
aEdemt dranta is to get a one-sided viev/. There are remarkable 
asd sisoincant rese-rriblances between Attic and Shakespearean 
tragedy- 'Take tltis matter of tragic irony as it was produced 
hy ibe Greek tragedians in the manner vre have been describing. 
Iris employed hy Shakespeare too. Thus in Macheth. he takes 
occasion at the very’ beginning of trie play to bring in the 
tsiitches, who prophesy all that is to befall Macbetli in the 
sequel The story t^as not, like that of Hamlet, already famiUar 
to Shakespeare’s audience, and so he makes a point of telling 
them beforehand tv-liat it is. And, as one prophecy after another 
is fulfilled in the course of the action, the artistic purpose 
becomes plain. The a-adience has been moved from the state 
of mind in which it would simply have wondered what next 
w’ould happen to that in which it watches a man struggling 
vsinly in a net of destiny. In other words tlie dramatic interest 
is not in what will happen but in how it will happen; and 
this is exactly the dramatic interest of tlie Oedipus Rex or the 
.Jl^.memnoTi. The same may be said of Hamlet. There is nc 
doubt that Hamlet will kill and be killed. But how and where: 
From this it will be seen how’ mistaken is the t iew of those 
who think Hamlet’s delays are undramatic. They are on the 
contrary the very thing tliat makes the suspense almos 
unbearable. 

There are other similarities due in tlie main to resemblance 
in tile structure of the Greek and die Elizuibethan dieatre 
'Neither had any scenery worth mentioning; neitiier posse^sei 
a drop-curtain. The first deficiency made it necessary fo 
Shakespeare as for the Greeks to indicate die scene of th 
action by allusions or even set descriptions put in the mouth 
of the persons of the play. The second deficiency raise 
technical problems of a kind that may be illustrated by a 
example. In the A]ax of Sophocles, where (by a remarkabl 
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exception to the Greek rule) the hero kills himself upon the ' 
stage, the dramatist contrives a scene in -which the body is 
carried off to honourable burial. The same situation is found 
at the end of Hamlet, and the problem is solved in the same 
way. Shakespeare is not here imitating Sophocles, of -whom 
he knew nothing, but adopting like his predecessor an obviotfs 
way of getting the corpse removed from the stage. The modem 
dramatist lowers the curtain — ^an easy device, wliich has 
done more harm than good to dramatic poetry. The par-^ 
ticular difficulty in the Ajax is normally resolved in Attic 
tragedy by having the death of the hero reported by a mess- 
enger instead of enacted before the audience. The method is 
adopted once at least by Shakespeare, in Macbeth, wljere the 
killing of Duncan occurs off the stage. Many critics have 
thought the scene between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth when 
^the deed is doing or done the mpst powerful even in Shake- 
speare. At any rate it is a complete refutation of the notion 
that a death that is unseen is necessarily less dramatic than 
one that is thryst upon the eyes. Consider how much mote 
disturbing is the reported murder of Duncan thag the public 
murder of Julius Caesar in Shakespeare’s play. It 
seen that the Greek dramatists knew their business. 

It has sometimes been thought that there must have been 
•some direct influence upon Shakespeare from the Greeks. 
That is excessively improbable. Indirect influence is another 
matter. This came, so far as tragedy is concerned, through 
the Roman poet Seneca. He was a very distinguished person 
in more ways than one; but we are not here concerned with 
his,^ political career or with any of his voluminous wxitLt^ 
except some eight or nine tragedies written in his youth, at 
least with all the marks of youth upon them. They were 
hardly meant for the stage, but most probably were composed 
with an eye partly to future readers and partly to their repre- 
sentation in some large Roman house in what used to be called 
‘private theatricals’. The subjects were all drawn from the 

E 
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Atdc iragediaas, chiefly Euripides, who ever siace his death 
fojir cenruries and a half before had been by far die most 
popular and iriflueniial of the Greek tragic dramatists. The 
plaj^ of Seneca are not translations, and he writes freely 
enough out of his own mind. But if they are not translations 
they are irmiaticns. In otlier words the Senecan drama is just 
Greek drama in a Latin dress. That is why we must begin 
our study of him wdth the Greeks. 

The faults of the Senecan tragedies are gross and palpable. 

' They are full of blood, cruelty, natural, unnatural and super-', 
natural horrors. There is hardly any truth to life either in the 
incidents or in the character-drawing, and there is a great 
deal of rant and bombast in the style. These vices reappear 
in the ‘Senecan’ plays of the Elizabetlian tlieatre, such as 
Tiius Andronkus, and the result has been a tendency to regard 
the influence of Seneca upon English drama as mainly if not 
wholly bad. But there are things to be said in palliation and 
etaen in commendation. It might indeed be argued that it did 
not need a Roman playwright to make the groundlings of an 
Elizabethan theatre fond of melodramatic horrors; they had 
taste already. But that, while it mitigates the effects of 
Seneca’s offence, does not excuse the offence itself. On tlie 
other hand it is a thing positively in his favour that he had 
an unexpected vein of lyrical inspiration, not very abundant 
or original but genuine enough, which is revealed in the 
choral odes that divide in the Greek manner the acts of his 
dramas — a vein worked later with considerable effect by 
writers like Fulke Greville and Sir William Alexander. It 
might even be maintained that his characters, though inere 
types and shadows, move and express themselves with, a 
certain tragic sublimity. But die best way to appreciate what 
Seneca did for English drama is to think of the mysteries and 
moralities and miracle plays which he helped so much to 
supersede. The mediaeval drama has merits wliich Seneca 
could never have attained or even perceived, because he was, 
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too sophisticated for tliat. But no one couM feMj dfeowr flUimif 
it tends, broadly speaking, to be formless, and irinair tine iJeae 
it contains are few and of an elementar^^ simplicity'. SpnM-ga 
more tlian anyone else changed all that. 

In the first place he influenced dramatists in the i Ka pni i inm 
of constructing a regular plot worked out through a 
of compact, organically connected acts and scenes. That sras 
no small service, although Seneca must share die credit hote 
with the Roman comic poets. His odier services were even, 
more important. He raised the intellecmal level of the dtama. 
The undeniable fact that early imitations of die Senecan 
manner, such as Gorboduc, are dull is not die fault of Seneca, 
who was not only a very clever man but had a brilliant gft 
of aphorism. The Elizabethans admired die .‘sentences* of 
Seneca at least as much as his fustian. What it all led to may 
j be seen in Hamlet, which, diough its subject is not das^iod, 
is a ‘Senecan’ play improved out of all recognition. There is 
a ghost crying for revenge and, at the end, an orgy of blodd- 
shedding. But there is also a more than Senecan play of mind. 
The To be or not to be soliloquy is not less in Seneca’s way 
than the ghost; to the classical scholar it reads like a, 
rendering of a typical Stoic — and Seneca was a Stoic — discourse] 
on suicide. Such boldness and freedom of thought on such a 

• theme is not mediaeval but classical. Even in point of style] 
the influence of Seneca was by no means wholly bad. He tau^ t 
c orrectnes s — i mpeccable g ramma r, i mpeccab le metre , in 
neither of which could our native drama be regarded as strong. 
And, although he overcharged his own style with rhetoric, 

• he.;,taught us that a tragedy must be composed in language 
of appropriate grande ur. 


2B 

!» 

Classical Comedy like classical Tragedy was developed in 
Athens, and like Tragedy it had its origin in the worship of 
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’ Dionysus. Dionysus being a god of wine and of fertility 
"generally, it was natural that his worshippers should on 
certain occasions form themselves in a komos, or band of 
revellers, who sang and danced and sometimes dressed up 
as animals. It was out of some such performance that ‘Comedy*, 
the song of the komos^ arose. It fnay be that originally this ^ 
was little more than a fertility charm. But, if so, that stage was 
quickly outgrown, and by the time we come to Aristophanes, 

, who wrote at the end of the fifth and the beginning of the 
fourth century before Christ, a comedy is a finished work of 
art. It should not be inferred from this that the construction 
and diction of a comedy were ever elaborated with the same 
degree of care and finish as in a tragedy, although in his own 
style there has never been a greater master in any age or coun- 
try than A ristophan es. Even in his comedies the scenes are 
very slightly connected, there is hardly such a thing as a„ 
plot, and the language is simpler and more colloquial. The 
Chorus is however just as important, singing choral odes 
between the episodes much like the tragic Chorus, from which 
perhaps it .learned this arrangement. But it has one special 
‘¥S9tUre. At a certain point in the comedy the Chorus advances 
to the front of the stage and directly addresses the audience, 
offering it advice mixed with banter and on occasion with 
an unmistakable undertone of serious admonition. The ' 
.Chorus in fact represents the original kSmos, and when it 
died the Old Comedy died with it. 

But Comedy itself did not die. It survived, though in a 
greatly modified form, and the vitality of thig offspring is 
one of the most wonderful things in the history of Hterapire. 
The scholars of the Alexandrine age, surveying the whole , 
range of ancient Comedy from its beginnings to their own i 
time, divided it into thredi, parts, which they called the Old? 
Comedy, the Middle Comd'dy and the New Comedy. The 
Middle Comedy passed ins^sibly into the NeWj and the 
real difference is between the Mew and the Old. Our know- 
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ledge of the Old Comedy is practically confined to the eleven 
surviving plays of Aristophanes, and, since Aristophanes is 
a unique writer, our view of it is no doubt coloured by his 
genius. But certain broad distinctions between the Old and 
the New Comedy are not affected by that. The most obvious 
distinction is this, that the Chorus, which plays a vital part|»\ 
in the Old Comedy, is absent from the New. Thus the lyrical- 
element, which is particularly delightful in Aristophanes, 
disappears, and with it most or all of the poetry, or what< . 
romantic taste regards as poetry, disappears as well. There 
is another difference, equally important. In the Old Comedy 
the satire is personal and attacks individuals; in. the N^ ifc 
is directed against types. That is to say it is a Comedy of ' 
Manners. The New Comedy produced no genius like 
Aristophanes; but if much was lost much also was gained. 
jFor instance the Old Comedy never was serious; everything 
and everybody is held up to ridicule. But in a typical play of the:: 
New Comedy there may be whole scenes which are entirdlyif' 
serious and may even threaten to become tragic. That develop- 
ment was destined to have important and splendid conse- 
quences. Again the Old Comedy had been content witfa'll^ 
merest skeleton of a plot; the plots of the New Comedy are 
skilfully complicated, and — almost a new thing in ancient 
‘art — they often startle or surprise. This development also was 
pregnant with the future. 

The effect of the Old Comedy upon English literature has 
been almost negligible; that of the New has been great and 
‘protracted. Bjit it has not come directly. The actual remains 
'of 4 ie New Comedy are inconsiderable, and we should know 
very little about it but for the fact that it was acclimatised in- 
Latin. Of these Roman comedies a fair number have survived: 
twenty-one from the hand of Plautus (254-184 b.c.) and six 
by Terence, who died a young man in 159 b.c. They ar^ 
nothing but free translations and adaptations of Greek ori- 
ginals, and there is. nothing Roman about them except the 
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language and a certain blunting or coarsening of the Attic 
spirit. 

We have seen that the New Comedy operated with types 
of characters, and such are the persons in Plautus and Terence. 
The range of types is considerable, but limited by convention. 
'I'he convention found visual expression in the masks which 
were worn by the actors. Thus the audience knew at a glance 
if it had before it a stupid old man or an impudent slave or a 
young lover or one of the other types, say a quack or a parasite 
or a courtesan or a modest maiden. It might be supposed that 
this limitation must be a severe handicap to a man of original 
genius. But it has not proved so. Each type may be freshly 
studied in an endless variation of detail and with ever-renewed 
delicacy of observation. This is demonstrably true of Moliore 
and it was evidently true in the case of the chief Greek master 
of the New Comedy, Menander of Athens. As for Plautus 
and Terence, it is not possible to rank either of them among 
the masters of Comedy; their influence has been in excess of 
their merits, although these are not small. The cause of their 
influ ence i#* simple — they provided the only models readily 
Available when modern Comedy began, in Renaissance times, 
to take shape. They were easy to read, particularly Terence, 
and they gave exactly what was wanted, a lesson in the art 
of the comic dramatist. When they had learned this their 
modern pupils went on to surpass their instructors. 


3 

It was thought important in antiquity to distinguish 
between two kinds of l)aic poetry, the Choral Lyric and 
Personal Lyric. These terms perhaps explain themselves, but 
th.ey do not tell us very much. I\t must be remembered that in 
its early stages poetry, and especf ally lyrical poetry, is associ- 
ated with dancing. What is more, ithe words have to Ve fitted 
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to the dance, not the dance to tlie words. So far as tlie Choral ’ 
Lyric is concerned, it continued through most of classical 
antiquity to be danced as w^ell as sung. The Personal Lyric 
followed a different line of development. It was sung or 
chanted by the poet himself and by him alone. He did not in 
historical times dance, although it was long before he ceasSd 
to accompany himself upon the harp. Yet his metres too were 
originally dance-measures. The English reader may be helped 
by an analogy. We now read ballads in printed books; not so^ ' 
long ago they were recited from memory; originally they were 
danced and sung, as the etymology of ‘ballad’, as well as 
historical evidence, proves. Its characteristic metre was 
imposed upon the ballad not by accident or the genius of a 
particular balladist, but by the rhythm of the dance. No doubt 
in process of time, as poets more and more asserted their 
, freedom from the commuiial dance, many metrical variations 
were invented. The history of the Personal Lyric in ancient 
Greece cannot have been very different. But, as the Grefcks, 
had a passion for dancing and an extraordinary refinement of ; 
ear for rhythmic intervals, we find that dieir Ijjrical metres ' 
have a greater complexity and stricter rules tlian ours. « ' 

No difference between ancient and modern, especially 
perhaps contemporary, poetry is more important than this 
' of metre. It is well enough known of course that ancient 
verse is scanned according to die quantity of the syllables, 
while English verse is scanned according to stress. That 
statement is made in all die handbooks and need not be 
dwelt upon Jiere. But what is often not sufficiently remarked 
" is ^is, dhat quantity and stress, although they can be brought 
into effective relationship, can never be assimilated to one 
another. Now, since it is the nature of ancient lyrical poetry 
that it must produce its effects through metre and in no other 
way, and since this metre is strictly quantitative, it differs 
from modern lyrical poetry at the very heart of its being. 
This is the ultimate reason why the one has been so little 
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* influenced by the other. It is illuminating to see what happened 
in Latin literature. The Latin language was originally dmost 
as much of a stress language as English. But very early in the 
history of its literature the Roman poets began to treat it as a 
quantitative language like Greek. They borrowed the whole ' 
©reek metrical system and forced it upon Latin. In time they > 
succeeded, and Roman ears grew accustomed to the quantities . 
assigned to syllables by the poetic convention. When this 

■ ^had happened it became possible to reproduce in Latin the 
effects which had been naturally produced in Greek, Latin 
being helped in this by the possession of so many of those 
long words which are necessary to steady and sustain the 
weight ,of quantitative scansion. But the Greek Ijnric metres 
were never quite at home in Latin. Catullus and Horace can 
use them, but almost nobody else. And when lyric poetry ^ 
revived in mediaeval Italy it ];everted to stress. J 

But if the classical lyric cannot be successfully reproduced 
in* English it has been full of stimulus and suggestion for 
English poets. To make this clear it is necessary to cast a 
glance at tlje Greek lyrists, although what remains of their 
if we except Pindar and the choral odes in the Attic 
dramatists, is exceedingly scanty. But of Pindar a good deal 
might be said, while the name of Anacreon recalls a curious ^ 
strain of influence in modem literature. As Anacreon was ‘ 
the earlier poet, he may be dealt with first. Only snatches of ^ 
his genuine work are left, but there has survived a substantial ^ 
number of little lyrics attributed to him, and it is this pseudo- j 
Anacreontic poetry that proved so popular. The reason for !. 
that popularity is clear. The language of Anacreon was simple, "i 
his metre easy, his usual topics, which were love and wine,i . ^ 
not difficult to handle in his light and superficial way. It is 
a fascinating, though not a great, style, and more perhaps 
than any other known to us it lends itself to imitation. These j 
Anacreontea, as scholars call them, to distinguish them from 
the authentic work of Anacreon, belong to all ages from the 
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Alexandrine almost to the Renaissance, and vary greatly in 
merit. But the best of them are so pretty in fancy and expression 
that they captivated men of letters when tliey were discovered 
at the end of the famous codex Palatinus, which contains the 
Greek Andiology. They were translated into English veise 
in corresponding metre by Thomas Stanley, a celebiateeft 
seventeeth century scholar and not at all a bad poet. A new 
field was added to the domain of English lyricism, and for a 
considerable period it was quite a fashion to write ‘Anacreon- 
ticks’. 

The influence of Pindar has been very much more profound:!, 
and fruitful. He is a difiicult poet, to be read in the original 
only by scholars, and it must not be assumed that thq many 
modems who have written Pindaric odes derived their 
inspiration from the source. What inspired them was a con- 
jCeption of poetry derived from l^indar. We have seen that a 
Greek chorus went through certain evolutions as it sang,! 
during which it divided into two semi-choruses and then' 
reunited again.. These evolutions might be repeated an 
indefinite number of times. We need not describe them 
further, but they explain the division of Choral Lyrics ^iiM» - 
strophe, antistrophe and epode. The strophe corresponds ' 
metrically to the antistrophe line by line and syllable by 
•syllable; the epode will be similarly matched by another 
epode as the composition proceeds. Such is the aspect pre- 
sented by a Pindaric ode; it is not composed in a single repeated 
stanza, but in this triple grouping of stanzas. Moreover these 
are larger in scale and generally more elaborate in design than 
-any^stanza normally used by the Personal Lyrists. 

Pindar composed in many varieties of the Choral Lyric, 
but only his work in one variety has survived entire. This is 
the victory-odes, which he composed in honour of the victors 
in the athletic contests held at Olympia, at Delphi, at Nemea, 
and at the Isthmus of Corinth. This explains the division 01 
these odes into Olympian, Pythian, Nemean and Isthmian. 
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They were judged, especially the first two divisions, to exhibit 
the poet’s genius in its utmost splendour, while Pindar himself 
was held to be the chief lyric poet of Greece. This verdict of 
the ancient critics has not been shaken, nor is it hard to under- 
stand why he has made so great an impression on those who 
•have read his difficult words. He is like no other poet, ancient 
or modern. Later classical poets, including Horace, imitated 
him; but it could not be successfully done, as Horace himself 
frankly admits. It is hardly then to be expected that he could 
be imitated with success in English. The Pindarique Odes of 
Gowley have nothing Pindaric about them but the name. 
Even the two odes of Gray do not produce the effect of 
Pindar, the English poet being content to carry on the Cowley- 
Dryden tradition with a better knowledge of the ancient 
model, but not caring to imitate the exact architecture of 
Pindar’s verse. He was however aware of the qualities which.< 
make the true Pindaric style unique, and these he certainly : 
hoped to reproduce. Two in particular he has remarked and ■ 
imitated: Pindar’s abrupt transitions, and his concise and ; 
allusive nvnner of narration. He has also in mind Horace’s 
■ COiitparison of Pindar to a mountain torrent {Odes IV, 2), 
and he tries to give this sweep and rush to his own stanzas. 
But in truth the simile of Horace is not very apt. Pindar’s 
verse undoubtedly moves with an irresistible impetus, but it 
is not a wild, disorderly rush. That is an error which these 
seventeenth and eighteenth century poets inherited and 
spread. For Pindar’s form is never ‘irregular’. His inspiration 
never overflows its channels in the manner, of a swollen 
stream. 

On the other hand he is of all ancient poets the most daring 
in metaphor and the most gorgeous in colour. Gray had a 
real perception of this, although it evidently did not suit his 
temperament, for there is\ a suspicion of factitious enthusiasm 
in his Pindaric verse. But' it was a side of Pindar which did 
suit the tempers of the Romantic poets of tlie next generation. 
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How great and fruitful the influence of Pindar, direct and 
indirect, has been upon English poetry will appear to anyone 
who considers the long line of odes from Alexanders Feast to 
Intimations of Immortality and later. The actual history of this 
influence is too involved to be traced at length, though the 
historian must take into account the influence of the Frendf 
PUiade, which did so much to resuscitate the classical ode, 
and in this at least was followed by the school of Malherbe. 

It is also difficult to disentangle the influence of Pindar from , * 
that of the choral odes in the Greek dramatists, which power- 
fully affected Shelley, for example, and Swinburne. But though 
the facts are involved they are not doubtful and their impor- 
tance is very considerable indeed. , 

Horace — for to him we must pass at once — is in his own 
way no less unique than Pindar. He has constantly been 
^imitated but never, even in his. own language, with muchllv 
success. A main reason for this failure is that no poet in’ 
ancient, and not many in modem, times has put so muda 
of himself into his writings. A man’s style may be reproduced, 
but not that which makes him essentially differen^rom other 
men. There are however special difficulties confronting liis!* 
English writer who translates or imitates Horace. Two have 
been alluded to already as generally applicable to ancient 
‘poetry: the difference in its metrical system, and the abundance 
of long sonorous words at the disposal of the Greek or Latin 
poet. But they have a special applicability to Horace. The 
poetical value of a Horatian ode depends to an extraordinary!^^ 

• degree upon jhe beauty of its metre, and the metres of Horace' 
"tar/iot be reproduced in English. Tennyson’s alcaics and 
Swinburne’s sapphics are tours de force. Even if they moved 
with complete ease and naturalness their effect would still 
be different from the alcaics and sapphics of Horace because 
of their poverty in echoing polysyllables. But there is a thifd 
and even more fundamental difference, which comes out 
with unusual clearness in Horace and may therefore be appro- 
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priately mentioned here. Latin has a very complete and 
elaborate grammatical structure, while it is notably rich in 
the number and variety of its case-endings in the nouns, and 
distinctions of mood and tense in the verb. On the other hand 
English has lost nearly all its grammatical forms. The result ^ 
Is that the order of words in an English sentence is fixed, and 
cannot he changed without producing nonsense or contra- 
diction. But the liberty of a Latin author to vary the order 
of his words is almost unlimited, because the grammatical 
forms prevent the possibility of mistake. This liberty Horace 
exercises with an art that cannot be too much admired, and 
it puts him totally beyond the range of English imitation. 
We may do other things better, but this we cannot do at all. 

The fact however that the Horatian lyric is a thing sui 
generis does not mean that it has had little or no influence 
upon English poetry. The admiration which could not buti 
be felt for the perfect finish, the concise elegance, the ‘curious 
felicity’ of the odes was a natural stimulus to aim at like 
qualities in our own lyric verse; and they are qualities that 
can be imtfated. The lesson Horace had to teach was the 
**rtIOre valuable as English poetry has been generally somewhat 
impatient of formal graces. Moreover the range and variety 
of his subjects, which include not only love and wine, youth . 
and age and death, but even politics and religion, greatly 
extended the field of possible themes. Thus Marvell could 
write an Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland. 
While it may not be easy to point out clear instances of 
Horatian imitation, th^te is no doubt that ths example of ■ 
Horace was constantly ^before Jonson and Campion, hefsnt^i 
the Jacobean and Carolfsne lyrists generally, as well as later 
before Collins and Landpr and many others, though they 
might not all be avowed f^oratians. 
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Pastoral or, as the Greeks called it, Bucolic poetry did not 
come into existence, or at least into reputation, until the 
Alexandrine age. Its origins are obscure and our real know-^ 
ledge of it begins with the Sicilian poet Theocritus, who lived 
between the fourth and the third centuries before Christ. He 
had some reputation in his own day and set a fashion that 
was followed by a line of contemporary and subsequent 
poets, none so great as himself, but tv^o of them, Moschus 
and Bion, poets of real distinction. Two centuries after 
Theocritus an anthology of the pastoral poets was made by 
a scholar called Artemidorus, whose son reissued it in an 
annotated edition. The book was called Eclogues^ which is 
^simply Greek for Selections. It h^id an immediate success and 
established the fame of Theocritus. Among the admirers was 
the youthful Virgil, who was fired with the ambition to 
become the Latin Theocritus. This was the origin of his 
first notable work, his Eclogues. The name was^ borrowed 
from the Greek but was a misnomer, since Virgil’s book,wt<s 
not an anthology. It had a flattering reception in Roman 
literary circles and never lost its popularity. Perhaps no book 
‘ 'has been so frequently imitated. In fact it was Virgil and not: 
Theocritus who gave the Pastoral its vogue in European: 
literature. But, as the Eclogues are written in confessed imi- 
tation of the Idylls of Theocritus, it is necessary to say some- 
„ thing about the Jdylb. 

-• "^he word ‘idyll’ does not mean ‘a little picture’ but rather 
‘a little poem’, and does not by itself indicate one kind of 
poem rather than another. In fact the poems of Theocritus 
' are far from being all ‘idyllic’ in the modern sense; even the 
' strictly pastoral do not always give an ‘idyllic’ picture of 
country life. Theocritus, though one of the least voluminous, 
is one of the most versatile of ancient poets, and the student 
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may well begin by rejecting the over-simplification of his 
art which is a mere reflection from the pastoral convention 
of a later day. There are at least three sorts of poetry in which 
Theocritus has written masterpieces: the Pastoral, the Mime 
and the Epyllion or ‘Little Epic’. It will be convenient to take 
^e last two first, as the Pastoral is to some extent conditioned 
by them. The Mime is a closely and often satirically observed 
study of a scene from ordinary life, and has always a dramatic 
or semi-dramatic character. The best known example in 
Theocritus is his Adoniaiiisae^ in which two Syracusan women, 
staying in Alexandria, go to see the festival of Adonis there. 
It is extraordinarily vivid, amusing and ‘true to life’, and it 
is now more popular than any of his Pastorals; it is a kind 
of thing we understand, and it is natural that we should 
admire it as it deserves. It is however inferior in the finer 
qualities to another mim§; — ^the wonderful monologue in 
which Simaetha tells of her betrayal in words which express, 
all these centuries before the romantic movement was born, 
the essence of romantic love. As for the epyllia, they are short 
or shorti^ poems of a quasi-epic character. Tennyson’s 
MyUs of the King give a very fair notion of what they are 
like, Tennyson recognising that here Theocritus, and not 
Homer or Virgil or Milton, was his true master. In his epyllk 
Theocritus takes for his subject some episode in the life of a 
hero — ^his preference is for Heracles — and, while using the 
Homeric diction and metre, nevertheless treats it in a different 
way from Homer. He does not aim at sublimity but at an 
effect like that sought by a painter, even a painter of vignettes 
or miniatures. _ ■*' 

We are now in a better position to understand the art 
of the pastorals. Theocritus has an eye for the actual manners 
of his rustics and the actual circumstances of their life, and 
he can and frequently does describe these with unsparing 
exactness, embodying sometimes, though not often, what are 
euphemistically called realistic details. On the other hand 
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there was so much natural charm in that life, and Sicily is so 
lovely, that the picture Theocrims gives is irresistibly engaging. 
This is a great advantage he enjoys over the pastord poets 
of less happy climes and less artistic races. At the same time 
it cannot be denied that his work contains a large elements^ 
of idealisation, even of sophistication. It was not unnatura?, 
to represent Sicilian shepherds as singing of their loyes and ' 
sorrows, for there is evidence that they did so; but it was ■ 
only by a poetic fiction that they were made to sing in . the/ 
style and diction of Theocritus, for those were his own' 
invention. The shepherds tliemselves must have sung, as 
they spoke, in the Sicilian variety of Doric; but the language^ 
of Theocritus in his pastords, while it admits a considerable^ 
number of' Doric words and forms, never was spoken by 
^ anybody. It is a special diction invented for this kind of 
,jipoetry much as Spenser invente;! a special diction for the 
“faerie Queme. It is indeed a lovely thing, but it is a work of 
art not of nature, and later Greek pastoral poets had to learn 
it from Theocritus. Again, he was not always content that his 
shepherds should be shepherds; he would sometime^ represent 
his friends as such, these friends being nO more shepherds 
himself. He does this in some of his most charming pastorals;^ 
but perhaps it was a pity. At any rate it started that habit ofl 
•' pretending to be a shepherd which in less skilful hands has 
done more than anything else to make tlie Pastoral look 
ridiculous. But even this convention may be so lightly touched 
as to be inoffensive, and where it is not obtruded it may add 
a strong personal interest. And if it had never existed, the 
.world would,* so far as one can see, have been deprived of 
Lyctdas and Adonais and Thyrsis. 

The Eclogues of Virgil are in form pastorals and all have 
tTheocritean models with the exception of the fourth, which 
has the character of a prophecy, although even that is derived 
from the ‘Sicilian’, that is the pastoral, Muses, the inspiration 
'of Theocritus. We do not know what model Virgil had for 
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this eclogue, but it is probable that he had one, for prophecies 
were common in Greek poetry. The event prophesied is the 
birth of a child at whose coming the Golden Age will return. 
What child the poet had in mind is a question that modem 
scholarship has not yet solved. The Middle Ages however had 
*no doubt upon the subject at all — the child was the infant' 
Jesus. Since they knew that Virgil lived before Jesus, they 
drew the conclusion that Virgil was a prophet, whose evidence 
must be taken along with that of the Sibyl, who makes an 
appearance in the sixth book of the Aeneid but in particular 
was the author of the Sibylline books, a collection of prophecies 
which came to comprise many of a Christian tendency. This 
is the. reason for the awe (as distinct from admiration) in; 
which Virgil was held in the Middle Ages. It gives an adven- '' 
titious importance to the fourth eclogue, which however has 
great intrinsic interest. It, is distinguished from the othe^ 
eclogues in attempting a more epic strain, and in the young V 
poet of the fourth eclogue we recognise the future author of 
the Aeneid. 

The Ealogues like all Virgil’s work have an indefinable 
diarm. But this should not blind us, as it was apt to blind the 
critics of the Renaissance and indeed of much later times, to 
their deficiencies. Nothing could exceed the sweetness of 
versification and the daintiness of their phrasing; but they/ 
are immature, over-literary, and sometimes downright silly.'_ 
Virgil knows the country, no ancient poet better, and when 
he has in Wordsworth’s expression his ‘eye on the object' 
he describes it with admirable fidelity. But usually he is thinking 
of a passage in Theocritus or some other poet, and that comsi. 
between him and his personal observation. You never quite; 
know where he is — in Italy or Sicily. You never quite knowy 
whether he is being allegorical or not, whether he is speaking" 
of a real shepherd or of some friend in the guise of a shepherd. ^ 
,His rustics have not Latin but Greek names, thus leading td ' 
i (another convention of pastoralism, followed by Milton any- 
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otliers, so that King becomes Lycidas, Keats Adonais 
and Clough Thyrsis. Tliere is talk of nymphs, satyrs and 
the like, in whose existence Virgil can hardly have believed — 
whence another convention, which Doctor Johnson never 
tired of denouncing. It will be seen tliat Virgil at least sowed 
many of the seeds of that artificiality which infested so much 
of the pastoral poetry of the seventeentlt and eighteenth 
centuries. In the very first eclogue the poet introduces 
allusively a piece of his own biography. His father, tlie owner * 
of a farm near Mantua, had been expropriated in favour of a 
demobilised soldier, whom Octavian, the future emperor 
Augustus, had no other means of rewarding. Virgil, whose 
verses and personal character had already found favoOr with 
the statesman Maecenas, was recommended by him to 
Octavian, who restored tlie property. How is this represented 
in the eclogue.^ Virgil appears as a shepherd and ex-slave 
called Tityrus, who tells his story to another shepherd, not 
so lucky, called Meliboeus. It is all a little absurd. 

The eclogue which, next to the fourth, is the most famous 
and has been far the most influential upon English pastoral 
;poetry is the tenth. It is a lament for Callus, who is represented 
as dying of unrequited love. Callus was a real person who 
had written a number of love poems expressing his devotion 
'to an actress, who had tired of him and followed Mark Antony 
into Gaul, where he was fighting under Julius Ceasar. The 
young woman is called Lycoris in the eclogue, which shows 
us Callus wasting away because of her cruelty. The scene for 
.some reason js laid in Arcadia, and this is a circumstance of 
•the ^greatest interest, for it seems to be the first mention of 
Arcadia in pastoral literature. Callus keeps his Latin name, 
although surely, if there could be an excuse for callii^ an 
'Italian by a Greek name, it was presented here. He is visited 
by the Arcadian god Pan, which in the circumstances is natural, 
but also by tlie Italian god Silvanus, who has no business in 
Arcadia at all. Throughout the eclogue Callus keeps changing 

F 
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his character; sometimes he is a soldier serving in Italy, some- 
times he is a swain bemoaning himself in Arcadia. Such are 
the inconsistencies of the pastoral Muse in Virgil. We move 
in a world of make-believe. 

But does it matter very much.'' It was scarcely possible for 
Virgil to treat pastoral life in Italy with the same fidelity as 
Theocritus in Sicily, where conditions had been so different. 
Roman industrialism, especially the exploitation of slave 
labour upon the great estates, had made the world of Theo- 
critus seem almost as remote from Virgil as from us. In fact 
it was in some degree that very remoteness that attractedy/the 
later to the earlier poet. For Virgil Arcadia is already ^'ircady, 
a country existing only in the geography of romar^ .ice. It was 
a sound poetic instinct which led him to recogni se this, and 
his failure, so far as he did fail, came from his in ability to do 
it consistently. His real shepherds get in the way of his ideal- 
j ised shepherds, and are not very real after all. 1 lut it is not 
hard to think them away and to dwell only upon the beauties 
of the Eclogues. They are not to be compared i in freshness, 
variety and vigour of imagination to the Idylls of Theocritus, 
and their art is less accomplished. But their words > have a sort 
of enchantment about them, giving wonderfull) r melodious 
expression to the nostalgia for a lost and lovely pai st. 


5 

One of the striking differences between anciei 
on the one hand and mediaeval and modern litera 
other is found in their conception and treatment ( 
subject for poetry. It is not necessary to consider 
at all the ancients understood or accepted the ideal 
rpus or romantic love. But we are bound to note 
literature — the ‘classical’ literature par excellenci 
consider sexual love to be a possible subject for hi 
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This was the prevailing view throughout antiquity; and, 
however much Sappho or Anacreon or Catullus might be 
admired, their kind of poetry, which was the Personal Lyric, 
was not supposed to rank, not merely with the Epic or with. 
Tragedy, but even with the Choral Lyric, which confined 
itself as much as Epic or Tragedy to heroic themes. This may 
surprise us, but it is perhaps not more surprising than the 
ancient choice of a vehicle for the expression of love. To us 
it may . appear that the only possible choice was the Personal 
Lyric. The ancients did not think so, although even in antiquity 
love, if not the only, is die principal theme of the Personal 
Lyric. But from the first the Lyric had a rival, and this rival 
finally won aU along the line. It was Elegiac poetry, and about 
this we have now to say a little. The mere name is nothing. 
Although for us an elegy means a lament for the dead, and 
.that in fact seems to have been hs original meaning, when it 
enters Greek literature not later than the seventh centu:^ 
before Christ it has become a form of war poetry. It had a 
characteristic metre of its own, the ‘elegiac couplet*, consisting 
of a dactylic hexameter followed by a pentameter. •This metre 
was found suitable not only for war poetry but for poetry»of a 
reflective or ‘gnomic’ kind and for love poetry; and this last 
kind gradually came almost, though never ahogether, to 
'supersede the others. It was rather a new sort of love poetry, 
very modern in some ways, though in others it recalled ihe 
amatory verses of old Ionian poets, who had written before 
the austerely ‘classical’ period of the fifth century b.c. It was 
a favourite fojm of the Alexandrine poets, from whom it was 
sige/ly taken up by the Roman poets of the Augustan age, 
)f whom three have had their work largely preserved to us, 
lamely Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. 

It is unnecessary to deal with Tibullus and Propertius 
lecause, however modern criticism may rank them, their 
ime and influence were swallowed up in those of Ovid. 
’ibuUus indeed was*at one time imitated a good deal, much 
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more than ever was Propertius, a poet with far more genuine 
passion, imagination and intelligence but less easy to read and 
less normal in temperament. Yet even the influence of Tibullus 
did not penetrate to any depth. It is quite different with Ovid. 
He has such ease and fluency of manner, he is so sympathetic 
and quick-witted, so witty and so audacious that he was 
irresistible, Ovid was at all times a master of the mechanical 
part of verse, but his mastery is most complete in the elegiac 

• couplet. It is not perfect, for it does not succeed in concealing 
itself. It is possible to analyse and expose all the artifices of 
Ovid’s prodigious virtuosity. But of course that only makes 
him the more imitable. The positive indebtedness of English 
poetry “in the Middle Ages and up to almost recent times to 
the poetry of Ovid in general and to his love poetry in par- 
ticular is an important fact of literary history, which can be 
plainly observed and estimated. But it is hardly more important 
than the influence of his example. There can be little doubt 
that the development of die so-called heroic couplet in English 
poetry, at least from Waller to Pope, owes a great deal to 
conscious, -'and perhaps unconscious, efforts to obtain the 

* effeets of the Ovidian elegiacs. The regular beat of the Popian 
couplet, its snap and glitter, its formal graces are classical, 
are Latin, are Ovidian. Since the time of Burns and Blake we 
have felt that the couplet is not a suitable medium for the 
expression of love, which seems to us a more lyrical emotion; 
than it did to the Romans. But the author of Eloisa to Ahelarl 
agreed with the Romans, and so perhaps did the author of 
Venus and Adonisy one of the most Ovidian .^oems in the 
language- It is a poiiat of view. One superficial evidence pfit 
is all these Cynthias a\nd Delias and Corinnas who flit per-: 
petually through the \love poetry of the sixteenth, the^ 
seventeenth and the eigflyteenth centuries. Our present feeling/ 
IS against it. Indeed it hard to read the Amores, whi® 
describe passages in the wtioing of Corinna, and the Heroiiitsj 
which are imaginary letters from heroines in love, withouj 
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feeling that Ovid was not looking into his own heart so much 
as following, though with great brilliancy and psychological 
insight, a literary fashion. The effect on his imitators was 
lamentable. Their verses became a pot-pourri of loves and 
doves, of Venus and the boy Cupid, and all that pretty pretence 
which has come to look so insincere. Ovid cannot be blamecT 
for the feebleness of his modern disciples, otherwise he must 
be given credit for those who, without being disciples, never- 
theless owed more than a little to him, one of them beii^ 
John Milton. But no doubt if he had been a more serious artist 
these regrettable consequences would not have followed. 


6 

^ While the Romans admitted their indebtedness to Greece 
in all other forms of poetry, they were not willing to admit it 
in the case of satire, which they claimed as their own invention. 
It is enough for us that Roman satire is or became a thing 
per se, which is the only kind of originality that»matters in 
literature. It was first brought effectively into Latin poetry By 
an interesting man called Lucilius, who wrote in the second 
half of the second century before Christ. He had certain 
advantages for a satirist, for he was in easy circumstances and 
enjoyed the friendship of people influential enough to protect 
him. He may have needed this protection, for his satire was 
generally, though by no means always, of a bitterly personal 
order. The vices which most aroused his indignation were 
•those that seemed most injurious to the state; in that respect 
he was, though not of Roman birth, a genuine Roman. About 
himself he was always ready to discourse, thus bringing into 
satire an autobiographical element, which again is rather 
Roman than Greek. (The impersonality of Greek art is a 
thing the Romans like the English were never quite content 
to accept.) He did not trouble much to polish his verses, but 
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poured out a stream — a muddy stream, Horace calls it — of 
comment on almost every aspect of contemporary life. The 
combination of personal invective with a good deal of learning 
and a great deal of self-revelation proved congenial to Roman 
^ste, and Lucilius maintained his popularity for some cen- 
turies. His importance for us lies in the effect he had upon 
Horace and Juvenal. 

It may seem odd that the poet of the exquisite Odes and 
the urbane Epistles should have begun his literary career 
with satire of a personal and occasionally offensive kind, as 
Horace did in his Epodes and in what is now the first book of 
his Satires. But young men often fancy they have a talent for 
satire, although to be really good it requires a deeper knowledge 
of human nature than they are likely to possess. Not but what' 
there is excellent writing in both of these volumes; but per- 
sonalities and mere invectiva were never in his line, and when^ 
he indulges in them he falls below himself. In this he was; 
following tradition — Greek tradition in the case of the Epodes, 
in the case of the Satires Lucilius. The tone is greatly modified 
in a second book of satires, which he published after some 
iirtefval. Ultimately it disappeared altogether, or nearly so, in. 
the two books of his Epistles, which, though not professedly , 
satirical, have a spiritual continuity with the second book ofi 
the Satires, This continuity is indicated by the name which 
Horace gave to his satirical writings — Sermones or ‘conver- 
sations’; for the difference between a conversation in verse, 
and a letter in verse d^oes not amount to very much. It is in; 
the Epistles that Horad^e is most completely hijpiself, and in . 
discovering himself he ^as discovered a new kind of sapre.; 
Personal invective has pd'ssed into a generalised criticism, in '■ 
which certain types of ch^.^u:acter are viewed with a detached 
irony. The change is compcutible to that of the Old Comedy 
iiito the New; and it is signi,'ificant that Horace was aided in 
tiis development by study of jthe New Comedy, which, it will 
ae remembered, was a Comeojy of Manners. He found much 
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to help him too in the more dramatic dialogues of Plato, who 
had shown how formidable a weapon irony can be in the 
criticism of ideas. Horace does not fail to admit his debt to 
the philosophers, who in antiquity were not as a rule unworldly 
recluses but public characters with a passion for converting 
fools. His Sermones are on the way to becoming ‘sermons**. 
We are moving from personalities to a discourse on morals, 
with of course a satirical flavour. There was a great future for 
this manner of writing, and not only in poetry, for it affected, ‘ 
prose. After all there is more of the true Horatian spirit in 
Addison than in Pope. 

The admiration of Horace for Lucilius was qualified by a 
sense of the old poet’s artistic defects. Lucilius, perhap^because 
he did not care about literary finish, perhaps because he wislwd 
to produce the effect of natural talk, was prolix without being 
always clear. From the first Hqrace avoided that, certainly 
grave, fault; from the first he aimed at being terse without 
becoming obscure. Of course terseness and lucidity were 
never his sole aims. The perfect felicity of his phrasing, the 
perfect modulation of his metre are the results qf an almost 
unexampled concentration on the mere art of writing. is • 
the apostle of what Pope called ‘correctness’, and it is to 
Horace that we must trace that whole theory of the poetic 
art which governed so much of the practice of the eighteenth 
century. But no poet was ever saved by ‘correctness’ alone, 
and this comes out when we compare Horace with Pope; In 
mere wit^n point, in deadliness — ^and it is a virtue in satire 
to be deadly — Pope has greatly the advantage; nor can it be 
said that he has less understanding of the human heart, at 
least in its weaknesses. But the charm of Horace he doCs not 
attain. 

Horace perceived that his satiric style — ^which of course is 
totally different from that of the Odes — must be kept on the 
level of conversation, but it is conversation at its best. He is 
never boring or pretentious or self-conscious or crude. At the 
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same time, as conversation must have an unstudied air if it is 
to seem natural, he is careful to avoid the appearance of too 
fine a polish. He therefore introduces an element of colloquial 
roughness and metrical harshness into his verse, but with a 
tact and discretion quite foreign to Lucilius before him and to 
J’ersius after him. The latter died a young man much less than 
a century after the death of Horace, whom he regarded as his 
master. He not only exaggerates the studied carelessness of 
^ Horace but is moreover obscure, which Horace is not, and 
pedantic, which Horace is if possible still less. But his style 
caught on. Probably the taste of the day was satiated with 
the impeccable verse of the Aeneid and the Odes of Horace 
and the elegiacs of Ovid, somewhat as a later generation 
resented the accomplishment of Pope, and a still later 
generation the accomplishment of Tennyson. It is only fair to 
say that in spite of the imitativeness natural in so young an 
author Persius had some touch of original genius. His know- 
ledge of men and the world is drawn from books, but he 
strikes out occasional flashes of a noble eloquence. We have 
to mention him because his example was held to justify much 
_ ha^'shness and roughness of style and metre in our satirists of 
the seventeenth century. His influence on Donne is worth 
more consideration than it has received. 

We come now to the striking figure of Juvenal (a.d. 46 to 
perhaps 130). In him satire exhibits a new character. 
Where Horace is conversational Juvenal is declamatory; 
where Horace is carefully unrhetorical, because rhetoric is 
detestable in conversation, rhetorical effectiveness is the 
alpha and omega of Juvenal’s style. Also their interests are 
different. Literature, philosophy, social intercourse are wiiat 
chiefly engage the attention of Horace; Juvenal cares for none 
of these things. He claims indeed to tike for his subject the 
whole range of human life — quidquid agtait homines — ^but in 
practice he is content with a few targets of his own choosing, 
against which he directs every shaft in hh armoury. He does 
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not attack any of his contemporaries by name — that might * 
have been dangerous — but he assails the dead, often ivith 
extreme violence. Perhaps it does not matter much, because 
the objects of his attack are merely embodiments of one or 
another vice, not credible human characters, Juvenal wites 
as a moralist, as perhaps every satirist is bound to do; but hiS 
sincerity has been questioned. In his third Satire for instance 
he gives vent to his rage against foreigners. If he is sincere in 
that, it must be said that xenophobia is not a respectable* 
emotion. The sixth Satire is an attack upon the female sex of 
such a nature that, if it expressed his true sentiments, the 
proper place for him was a mental home. The defence is that 
Juvenal is merely stating a case. It was expected of a.Roman 
prosecutor that he should state in the strongest terms at his 
command all the evil he could think of, true or false, against 
the accused, leaving it to the defence to set forth his virtues. 
On this view Juvenal is only counsel for the prosecution and 
is not bound to believe all he says. But we are still left in the 
dark as to his real sentiments; and diis is one indication how 
far his kind of satire has diverged from that of Horace, which 
is a revelation of character. , • 

The style of Juvenal is quite his own and borrows nothing 
from Horace or Persius. The influence of declamation the art 
■of public speaking, perceptible even in Virgil, had come more 
and more to predominate in every form of Latin verse, and it 
reigns unchecked in Juvenal, who has mastered the art as 
perhaps no other poet has done before or since. There is no 
device for obtaining point, colour or emphasis which he does 
not employ, and employ with an unmatched variety and 
resourcefulness. It is a style which no doubt a pure taste 
would condemn; but in mere effectiveness, in the punishing 
force of his blows Juvenal has scarcely a rival. His descriptions 
too have a graphic power which makes them unforgettably. 

It is often employed upon subjects on which there was no 
particular reason why it should be employed; and this 
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preference of the poet or his readers for the gross and the 
obscene, though far from omnipresent in the Satires, must be 
noted because it was taken for a justification of similar grossness 
in the satirists of later ages. Thirdly, he is a master of versifi- 
cation, which is a great weapon in the hands of a satiric poet, 
The fire and energy of his hexameters is extraordinary. 

He has had a great influence upon the history of Satire, 
greater even than Horace. For one thing he is more imitable, 
'“•for another his invective has a higher relish. He has not 
Horace’s humour nor perhaps his wit; but these cannot be 
■ acquired by study, while much that Juvenal offers can. He 
shows how to treat men’s foibles as if they were vices and 
their virtues as if they were foibles — a species of misrepresent- 
ation invaluable to the satirist. He shows how to awaken 
horror and disgust by mere vividness of description, in which 
few writers have excelled hit^. He draws the reader into a state 
of virtuous indignation by the force and splendour of his 
moral apophthegms, vhich have often the pungency of 
epigrams. He is one of the most quotable of authors. It is not 
that what be says is often profound or subtle — satirists are 
*rafely concerned with the subtle or the profound — ^but he 
can express an obvious truth more forcibly than it had been 
expressed before. He uses with great effect the device of 
illustrating one’s theme by means of examples drawn from 
popular history. Now all these artifices, although no one has 
used them to quite such purpose as Juvenal himself, never- 
theless can be used by others. Consequently this poet has 
always found his imitators. 


It seems natural to pass from Wtire to epigram. But that i 
only because we derive our conception of what an epigran 
should be from the Romans, amove all from Martial. Thf 
Greek conception (which was t^je original one) differed 
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remarkibly. Tlie wid 'epigrara* itself is Gieek and means 
no mere dian ‘tnscrtpdon'. Ancient inscriptions, being for the 
most par:, at least in early da\’^, ent in bronze or marble, 
natnraliy teried to be short and concise. La%v's were often 
engraved in diis manner, but laws were n.ot usuaUv oompos^di 
in verse. On me ctiier kind eniraphs often, were, ;intl so 
dedications of od'snngs to die gods. Wit is otic of plaee in an 
epitaph or even in a dedication. So we cannot tv surprised to 
find diat die Greek epigrams iiave nuvly anydiing Micty abouti' 
them. They are content to seek c.'.e.imess, brevity and digld^. 
If the occasion \itis a moting one. the twt mli'j'.t rise to it. 
That he sometimes did so is proved by a handfu! of epigrafAS) 
most of them attributed to Simonides, who In ecl at die time 
of the Persian wars and had liis lines inseritv'd on ilici monu- 
ments of the fallen, which have never been equalU'd for a 
noble simplidt}% The beautiftil >erses of Collins that begin 
How sleep the brave are too allegorical, Mousman’s epigram on 
a mercenary army is too rhetorical, to equal the Civek. Hiist 
level however could not be long maintained even in a l.inguage 
adapted by nature for this kind of wnriting. ('fhe suitahiUty of 
Latin for inscriptions has long been recognised, Latin betng^ 
for once on a level here witli Greek.) But epigrams continued 
to be written. Only now they wvre written as often as not on 
imaginary subjects. In other wwds the epigram bcctime an 
independent literary kind. It came to include not merely 
epitaphs and dedications but short love-poems. An immense 
collection of all these varieties of epigram remains to us under 
the modern, title of the Greek Anthology, Tlie ittcluded 
po^ms are very unequal in merit, but the best of them (which 
are generally the oldest) are charming and .sometimes of an 
exquisite beauty. The anthology has been favourite reading 
widi scholarly poets ever since its discovery about tlie time of 
Sir Thomas More, who translated some of the epigrams in^o 
Latin. Its influence can be detected or surmised in many 
English poets since# 
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A certain number of the later contributions to the anthology 
are epigrammatic in the modem sense. But the trend in that 
direction is due above all to one man, the Romanised Spaniard 
Martial, who did most of his work in the last quarter of the first 
century. He seems to have discovered quite early in what 
direction his talent lay. No one has ever perhaps equalled him 
in the versified epigram as we now understand it, ^e epigram 
with a sting in its tail. The Romans have always had a taste 
‘/or pasquinade, and Martial is pretty sure to have had some 
predecessors in his art. If so he has eclipsed them all. He has 
wit and elegance, and he is, what few Roman authors are, 
genuinely funny. It must be added that he is often indecent, 
because fhat explains the grossness of the epigrams in Jonson, 
Herrick and others of his following. But Martial does not 
survive merely because he is scandalously witty. He can write 
when he likes with simplicity and even with tenderness. He 
is a true artist in his own medium. His dexterity is consummate, 
his language precise and supple, full of lightness and brightness. 

This chapter is not a balanced survey of ancient poetry, nor 
will tjie next chapter be a balanced survey of ancient prose. 
They merely touch on those influences which have been most 
potent in their effect upon English literature. The absolute 
values and the relative merits of ancient authors do not come 
into question. If they did the picture would be greatly changed. 
Sophocles is a greater poet than Theocritus, but has had nothing 
like his influence on our literature. Propertius is a tmer poet 
according to modem taste than 0\dd, but Ovid is an incom- 
parably more important figure in the history of literature. And 
it is the history of literature with which we are here concerned. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE: 
PARTICULAR CHARACTERISTICS., 
PROSE 

I 

P ROSE literature begins in story telling, which can reach 
a remarkable standard of excellence among an unlettered 
people. This excellence, if we are to judge by the stories in 
the Old Testament and in Herodotus, was strikingly attained 
among the ancient Greeks and Hebrews. There is no question 
of mutual influence; the art is traditional. Herodotus is no't 
a very early writer — ^he was the contemporary of Sophocles — 
but he is the last of a long series of predecessors, most of whom 
never thought of writing down their stories at all. He not only 
thought of this but conceived the design of using the traditions 
to illustrate a central theme. This was the age-long conflict 
between Greeks and Barbarians, more especially the two 
Persian wars. He travelled far and wide to get material, con- 
■ sidering nothing irrelevant that had any bearing at all upon 
the relations between Greece and the Orient. In this way he 
became not only the first considerable figure in European prose 
literature but the first true historian, his predecessors and even 
some of his successors being mere chroniclers or just racon- 
“ teujs. Herodotus for his part had both a central theme and 
a philosophy of history. History, he thought, was a record 
of the punishments inflicted by tlie gods on human pride and 
insolence, and of their favour for the little, well-governed 
state. His material, being mostly based on hearsay, is easily 
shown by modern critical methods to be full of errors. But 
the position of Herodotus himself is unassailable. It is this. 
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He does not guarantee the truth of all his stories, but he regards 
it as his business nevertheless to tell them all, because -what 
people say is itself a fact of historical importance. And indeed 
if we can judge the value of his evidence better than he, in 
his day and widi his lights, could judge it, it is because he 
fiimself has given us the material for doing so. As for the 
style of Herodotus almost ever5rthing that has been said about 
the Homeric style is, apart from the poetry, applicable here, 
'‘it is simple, clear, vivid, dramatic, constantly keeping the story 
in mind. It is one of the most delightful of styles, but tlie 
• secret of it died witli Herodotus. His true successors are the 
story-teUers of the Middle Ages. 

The next great name among ancient historians is Thucydides 
of Athens, who took for his subject the Peloponnesian War, 
in which he himself played a part. He was not a great deal 
younger than Herodotus, but he seems to live in a different 
world. The older man had not lacked critical insight, and some 
of his observations are shrewd and pertinent. But he did not 
regard it as his special business to criticise the traditions; he 
obviously lobves them and wishes to believe them as far as he 
•caff. He was not untouched by the new spirit of enlightenment 
which appeared in Greece after the end of tlie Persian wars, 
but his mind turns instinctively to the great generation that 
had won the battles of Marathon and Salarais, and he has no 
heart to criticise it for its simple faith in oracles and miracles. 
He even knows sometliing of the new rhetoric, but uses it 
very sparingly and with care that it should not complicate or 
alter the tone of the style he had inherited from the story- 
tellers. Thucydides is the opposite of all tliis. He will believe 
nothing on the strength of tradition alone. He applies an 
intense and searching criticism to the whole of early Greek 
history, and then gives a briefyeconstruction of it in a manner 
, as austerely scientific as the mosst severe modern scholar would 
adopt. If he is devoid of credr\ility he is equally devoid of 
cynicism. He has a reverence foir great men and, if it would 
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seem that he reverences them only for their intellectual qu«ili' 
ties, that is no doubt because like Socrates he believed that 
moral and inreUectual qualities are indistinguishable. His own 
eminent virtue as a historian is his passion for the truth. It 
was tliis w^hich chiefly led him to take for his subject the 
history’’ of lus o’rtl times, because here it seemed possible tO* 
discover the truth. He took infinite pains to asc-ertain it and> 
when he had, he set it down with an impartiality as complete 
as is possible for a sensitive hunum being. Tiie result is a < 
history which in conception and execiuioft stood unrivalled 
until m.odem times and is in some ways unrivalled still. 

Tlie style of die History was as new as its conception. It 
has nothing traditional about it like the style of HeradotUS, 
but is entirely personal. The traditional style, Thucydides 
, evidently felt, w'as no doubt right for the telling of traditional 
stories but not for a critical history written for the instruction 
of statesmen and thoughtful soldiers. H'liat clearly required 
a more modern style of WTiting. This modern way was already 
coming into fashion, its chief characteristic being that it was 
deeply imbued with the new' rhetoric. What that was has been 
to some extent discussed already. Its principal ell’ect was fo 
substitute the period for die simple sentence. Tliis \v;is a natural 


or rather a necessary development as thought became more 
Complex. A new medium had to be found for the expression | 


of the human spirit in literature, and this was what rhetoric ' 
attempted to supply. As might be expected, its first efforts 


were in many respects mistaken and unhappy. The first ex- i 
ponents of the new style were besotted by their own pleasure 
in. the balanced and complex sentence. Clause must be poised 
against clause at all costs. An antithetic structure was forced 
upon every sentence whether there was any antithesis in the 
thought or not. To point the antithesis they loved to eiul the 
:lauses with like syllables, so as to get a kind of intenial rhymg 
Dr assonance. Nay each sentence was composed more or less 
Dn a metrical scheme. These devices pleased Thucydides more 
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than might have been expected in a man so reserved and free 
from childishness, and they often give his style an appearance 
of artificiality. But they are by no means omnipresent. When 
he is engaged upon what might be called straightforward 
narrative he is not much, if at all, more difficult than Herodotus. 
"It is when he reflects upon the causes or effects of the war, on/ 
when he puts an oration in the mouth of some statesman, that 
Thucydides involves himself in these perplexed sentences. It 
• is the new style breaking in upon the old. But everything he 
writes bears the impress of his personality. Thucydides can 
never be mistaken for anyone else. Whatever the faults of his 
style, it has an unforgettable quality. A speech like the Funeral; 
Oration of Pericles makes the eloquence of more facile oratorsi^ 
appear superficial, while in his simpler manner the account of 
the Athenian retreat from Syracuse may well be, what Macaulay, 
who had read everything, thought it was, the finest piece of ^ 
narrative in any language. 

In Thucydides as in all ancient historians we find a practice, 
which on the face of it seems indefensible. From time to time; 
they insert^ their narrative a speech purporting to be delivered, 
b'Je .some historical person, but in reality composed by the 
historians themselves.' It must be considered that an ancient 
author did not have at his disposal an authentic version of- 
what a speakeiX said, unless the speaker himself published it,' 
which never happened for the convenience of Thucydides 
He says that he l^lways tried to give the general drift of any 
speech he reports^ Everyone knows that it is impossible to 
remember more tlF^n a few of the actual words of a public 
speaker ten minutejS after he has sat down. But apart froin thiS;* 
there is an artistic! problem involved. An ancient history, at 
least as the Greeks ^conceived it, was a work of art and thete-^. 
fore, according to aiVcient notions, must have a uniform tone| 
In other words it m^st be written throughout, speeches an^' 
all, in the same style and that could only be the style of tW 
writer. Whatever mayVbe thought of this .practice, it continucj 
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all through the Middle Ages and modern times until almost 
the other day. In the Decline and Fall the speeches are as 
pure Gibbon as the narrative, for to Gibbon as much as to 
Thucydides a history was a work of art. And when a con- 
temporary historian analyses the motives and character of 
Queen Elizabeth or Cromwell, is he not simply doing in a 
less artistic way what Thucydides and Gibbon do when they 
make a statesman reveal his character and motives in a speech 
composed for him.^ 

The work of Thucydides (which he left unfinished) was 
continued by Xenophon in his Hellenica or ‘History of Greece*. 
That Xenophon could tell a story as few ancient writers have 
shown the faculty of doing was proved once for all* by his 
AnaiasU. But history is something more than a tale of adven- 
tures. It requires the power of distinguishing the important 
issue from the unimportant and that kind of imagination diat 
is called the historic sense. Thucydides possessed that sense 
as hardly any odier man has possessed it, but Xenophon had 
it only in flashes. He has no large political ideas and does not 
understand them in other people. It is almost badicrous to 
contrast the wisdom and insight revealed in the speeches 
Thucydides with the empty volubility of the speeches in 
Xenophon. Yet Xenophon wrote such an engaging, easy, 
■picturesque style that he had great influence, if not at once, 
upon succeeding generations. Here as in otlier divisions of 
his work he stands between the Attic and the Hellenistic ages. 
For after his time history took something of a new turn. Of 
the new historians (the most eminent of whom were Ephorus 
and Theopompus) the primary purpose was to make history 
readable. In this they succeeded, but their success had some 
disastrous consequences. They must be given credit for 
extending die scope of history and assembling rnasses of infor- 
mation; but inevitably they were less concerned to assure its 
authenticity than to pick out its high lights. Whatever had 
dramatic value, whatever seemed heroically noble or scan- 
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dalously wicked, was set forth by them with the eloquence 
they had learned from Isocrates but with small effort to criticise 
their sources, partly from a genuine deficiency in the critical 
spirit, partly from the feeling that a searching analysis might 
destroy some of their most sensational material. That historians 
Should behave like this is of course highly reprehensible, but/ 
our only business is to understand what happened. This will 
become easier if we remember that the ancient historian was 
i nearly always animated by patriotic motives. He had formed 
. in his mind an ideal -picture of his country’s past and this he 
wished his readers to accept. Evidence that disturbed it was 
unwelcome and therefore not apt to be diligently sought. An 
historian who explodes the flattering legends which every 
people cherishes of its past must expect to encounter a good 
deal of unpopularity. Thucydides was prepared to risk that, 
but everybody is not a Thupydides. 

The speeches, which were a great feature of the new school 
of historians, gave their authors the opportunity of displaying 
their skill in the kind of rhetoric which had been developed 
since the t^e of Thucydides, principally by Isocrates. It is 
* provable that no great harm was done so long as the writers 
were dealing with recent or contemporary history, for most 
public men speak in the fashionable idiom of their day. But 
when the matter belongs to a remote past, or to a foreign or 
backward country, the practice becomes ridiculous. Thus Livy 
who, though he lived so much later, belongs to the Isocratean 
school of historia'ns, makes Hannibal, whose native language 
was Punic, deliver’; eloquent orations in Latin, and that the 
Latin of Livy’s own’ day almost a couple of centuries latej. 
Even Tacitus makes rthe Caledonian chief Calgacus address 
his men in the kind of iLatin no one but Tacitus could write. 
Nor is that the worst oif it, for in these speeches the very 
sentiments of the speakersLare apt to be modernised. 

^ This leads to the memldon of another aspect of ancient 
historiography— its moralisihug tendency.. It was there from 
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the first, for there is a great deal of moralising in Herodotus. 
But in him it is little more than the age-long reflections of 
simple generations upon the mystery of human destiny — 
shaking of the head over the pride that goes before a fall. 
Thucydides draws no moral at all. The Isocratean liistorianj 
however evidently scattered moral judgements right and left. 
It was the common opinion at all times in Greece that the 
artist should be a teacher, and history was an art. Therefore 
historians wrote in a mood — ^it would not be fair to call it^ 
a pose — for the most part of gloomy reprobation of human 
( Wickedness and folly, especially as exemplified in their own 
/'generation, for there was a tendency to look to the past as 
a time of greater simplicity and virtue, the contemplation of 
which ought to make us ashamed of our present degeneracy. 
This is the dominating tone of all ancient history down to 
Tacitus, who has expressed it v/ith extraordinary force and 
intensity. 

Passing over the work of the great Greek historian Pgl y b i us 
because it had almost no influence upon literature, we come 
to the Romans. Of the early Latin historians, aiAong whom 
the most influential was the elder Cato, we know too'^ittle 
to justify detailed comment. But we can hardly thus dismiss 
Julius Caesar, whose Gallic War and Civil War are among the 
■ most celebrated of ancient books. Neither is, or was intended 
to be, a regular history; they are meant rather to furnish 
material for the future historian, at least as pikes justijicatives 
of Caesar’s own actions. It is well known that they are written , 
,in the third ^person, and this method is carried out with at 
• least a great appearance of detachment and impartiality.The ;' 

style of Caesar has always been admired. It is eminently dear j 
i and succinct, bare of ornament, of a studied simplicity and' 

' male elegance. There is litde colour, little glow of imagina- 
tion; but tlie very plainness of the style is more convincing 
than rhetoric. 

Among the Roman historians proper the first important 
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name was a lieutenant of Caesar’s, Sallust. Two of his boob 
survive entire: the Catiline and the Jugurthine War. They are 
not so much histories as historical brochures on two episodes, 
being the Conspiracy of Catiline in 63 b.c. and the campaigns 
against the Numidian king Jugurtha about half a century 
earlier. Neither book was written with the single-minded^ 
purpose of discovering and recording the facts. The author 
hoped that they would influence public opinion. He belonged 
'to the ‘popular’ party, which was opposed to the Senate. So 
in the Jugurthine War his thesis is that all had been mis- 
managed by the Senate until Marius, a man of the people and 
a champion of his order, had got himself elected consul and 
brought the fighting to a triumphant conclusion. The Catilim 
is an account of that almost incredible affair when a handful 
of young nobles plotted to seize supreme power in Rome by 
murdering the consuls, one of whom was Cicero, and burning 
the city. The plot was discovered by the vigilance and crushed; 
by the energy of Cicero. But he is not (as he ought to have 
been) the hero of the Catiline, in which the most prominent 
parts next Ho that of the villain Catiline himself are played by 
Cate, who makes a great speech calling for the deatli penalty,; 
and Caesar, who makes a great speech condemning the deatli | 
penalty as an ineffective deterrent. As there was a strong sus-| 
picion that Caesar had himself been implicated in the con- 
spiracy, the Catiline has been commonly regarded as an attempti 
to whitewash Caesar. But it has perhaps not been sufficiently! 
considered tliat Sallust was faced by an artistic problem. The; 
speeches which Cicero had actually delivered against Catilinej 
had long been published and were universally regarded 
among the masterpieces of Roman eloquence. Sallust, could| 
not embody them, as they stood, in his own short study; and' 
to rewrite them in hits own style would have exposed him to , 
ridicule and contempt'.- For that style is almost the opposite, 
of Cicero’s. The long, iintricate yet smoothly flowing perioij 
ipf the orator give place iVi Sallust to a type of sentence whid 
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is deliberately broken into short, pregnant clauses; the smooth 
rhythm is checked and halted, the uniform tone replaced by 
splashes of brilliant colouring. He is fond of archaic turns of 
expression, perhaps in reaction against Cicero, but more 
probably because he felt these went well with his geheial 
attitude of old-world austerity. It is a highly effective style, 
though mannered and somewhat uneasy, and its combinatior 
with his highly sensational matter accounts for his popularity 
at all times and especially in the Tudor and Elizabedian ages. 

He was greatly influenced by Thucydides; but, whereas th« 
thought of Thucydides is often strikingly original, Sallust is 
apt to content himself with the epigrammatic expression oi 
a truism, generally of a moralising kind, for, unlike Thucydides 
but like Tacitus, he carries very far that tendency to moralist 
in a censorious vein which we remarked as characteristic oj 
ancient history. There is another point in which he resembles 
Tacitus — his skill in character-drawing. There is almost none oi 
this in Herodotus and only the beginnings of it in Thucydides. 
Xenophon does attempt it, particularly in his Anabasis and 
his Agesilaus. But the traits of character are not wery subtly 
or distinctly drawn, and Xenophon’s people remain ratlier types 
than individuals. Sallust makes a real advance on this. His bold, 
vivid, ‘impressionistic’ sketches of the chief actors in his scenes 
‘may not represent the truth about them; but they are true tc 
nature and they stay in the memory. It is unnecessary to point 
out the importance of this development; one has only to think 
of the character-drawing in Tacitus, in Clarendon, in Macaulay 
,and Carlyle.^ 

’In the beautiful Preface to his history Livy states the 
motives which induced him to undertake the work of his life. 
They may be reduced, to one — ^patriotism. In his own lifetime 
' he had seen the vast framework of the Roman power shaken 
to its foundations by a series of terrible civil wars. In the 
course of these wars, as always happens, the standard of public 
and private morals had. been lowered. Worst of all to Livy’s 
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way of thinking men had lost their lihertas, the necessary root 
of all genuine virtue j the Republic had been destroyed and 
the Romans were now the subjects of one man, the emperor 
Augusms. From the contemplation of all this Livy turned 
to the past and sought comfort there. There he saw the grand 
forms of the Republican heroes, who never thought of them- 
selves but only of the state. In other words he idealised that 
part of Roman history about which least was known. His 
politics were a kind of romantic Toryism. He was a student 
and a recluse in love with a heroic dream. 

Of his great work we possess thirty ‘books’ complete with 
the greater part of five others. It was designed to embrace 
a hundred and fifty, but perhaps the author did not get beyond 
the hundred and forty-first. It is obvious that no man, howeve; 
diligent and long-lived, could write a history of that compasi 
if he had to do any real research. Livy worked with none bu 
written sources; he did not visit the scenes of battles or othe; 
important events; his method was to follow a single ‘authority 
— ^meaning somebody who had already written on the perioc 
with which . -he happened to be dealing — and only leave hiir 
if h& came across another author who seemed to give a mon 
credible narrative in certain points than the first. His inclinatioi 
is to believe whatever shows the worthies of the old Republii 
in the best light. He does not conceal evidence that points ii 
the other direction, but he often tries to mitigate or explait 
it away. He is sadly deficient in critical acumen, and neithe 
Thucydides nor Polybius was able to teach him better. He oftei 
does not understand clearly what he is writing about, especiall; 
in his accounts of military operations or constitutional changes 
In spite of these very serious defects he achieves his object 
He has written what might be called the prose epic of Roms 
which he has told in page after page of glowing narrative an 
aident eloquence. It is .an illustration of what can be done b; 
style, for it is by his styde that Livy survives. He must hav 
learned a great deal fron^* Cicero, but his sentences have 
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different rhythm and modulation; the order of words is bolder, 
there is more interlacing of phrase with phrase; the vocabulary 
is more poetical. He is in many ways the most pictorial of the 
ancient historians, using a broader sweep of the brush than 
Tacitus, although Tacitus is more vivid. He does not have the^ 
speed and brevity of Sallust, but he does not waste words. 
His artistic conscience is such that it is impossible’ to find a 
careless sentence in his work. 

The next in the list of Roman historians is unquestionably^ 
the greatest both as a writer and as an investigator of the 
truth. This is Tacitus, whose life covered the second half of 
the first century and the first half of the second. If we were 
to judge by that aristocratic temper of his, we should infer 
that he belonged to one of the old, politically important 
; families of Rome. What is certain is that he had a very dis- 
tinguished public career ending in the consulship. The earlier 
part of this career fell in the reign of the emperor Domitian. 
It would appear that Domitian administered the empire with 
ability and success, but in Rome itself he showed himself a 
gloomy and suspicious tyrant. He suppressed al’» freedom of 
speech and writing; he executed or banished the philosophers, 
who stood for liberty of conscience. Tacitus, who hated this 
policy, was nevertheless in his official capacity consenting to 
’ it. If he had refused he would in all probability have been put 
to death, and evidently he was not prepared to refuse. That 
was his personal tragedy, and he as much as confesses it 
towards the end of his Agricola. One does not remember a 
] happy pass^e in all the extant works of Tacitus. 

' In the earlier part of his career he was famous as an orator, 
and the impress of his rhetorical studies is upon his first book, 
an ‘imaginary conversation’ between three famous masters of 
eloquence composed in a style which without being quite 
Ciceronian is clearly in the tradition of Cicero. This dialogue 
was produced before the tyranny of Domitian had made itself 
felt. Then came the years of silence, a great slice out of the 
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best years of the historian’s life, grande humani aevi spatium, 
as he says in his sad, impressive way. When at last after the 
assassination of Domitian men could breathe freely and write 
what dtey felt, Tacitus once more took his pen in his hand. 
But it was a changed man who wrote and he wrote in a changed 
style. Cicero is now completely rejected as a model. There isj 
no modclj for, while Tacitus may have owed something to 
Sallust and something to the elder Pliny, his manner of writing 
. is henceforth entirely his own. It is still however experimental 
and in places harsh and crabbed. The subject he chose was tlie 
life of Agricola, his father-in-law, to whom he felt that justice 
had not been done. After the Jgrkola he brought out another 
little treatise, generally called for short the Germania, which 
reads more smoothly than the Agricola but is less moving, 
being an account of the tribes inhabiting the wide regions 
included in the Roman Germany. 

His next work was on a very different scale. It has come 
down to us under the title of Histories and originally consisted! 
of fourteen ‘books’, of which we now possess the first four. 
They deal yith the reigns of Galba, Otho and Vitellius, which 
together lasted only a year; tlie lost books took die story down ; 
to the end of Vespasian. The Histories are not exactly easy | 
reading, but the meaning, where die text is sound, is never 
really in doubt, which is more than can be said of some more 
flowing and facile styles. The common charge against Tacitus 
that he is obscure involves an incorrect use of the word. 
Obscurity is an intentional darkening of one’s meaning for 
artistic or other reasons; but Tacitus is always trying to extract 
from words the utmost meaning that he can. This concentration 
is carried a stage further in the Annals, a later work than the; 
Histories and like them surviving in a mutilated form. It was 
also when complete somewhat longer, but it dealt with a longer 
period and took a wide j sweep. The Armais has made a greater, 
impression on readers than any other work of Tacitus, 
some extent this is due- to the subject. The early Ro 
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emperors are more interesting to us than their mushroom 
successors or even the Flavian dynasty founded by Vespasian. 
We know that Tiberius and Nero were represented after their 
deaths as monsters of wickedness, and we turn to see what 
Tacitus makes of them. But after all what enchains tire reader 
is the style. Its effects are more easily described than its* 
elements; the imagination is irresistibly impressed by the 
vividness of his descriptions, and the judgement is aJmost 
overpowered by the seduction of his advocacy. The epigrams#- 
for which he is famous are not so numerous as is supposed, 
for Tacitus was too good a writer to use a style compact of 
epigrams. Even those he does permit himself owe less to their 
verbal point than to their psychological insight. 

Tacitus has great merits as an historian. He is learned and 
accurate; he understands affairs and how public business is 
. transacted; he does not deliberately distort the truth; he has 
the enthusiasm for noble things, the hatred of baseness, without 
which an historian may easily become blind to the moral 
significance of history, if it has any moral significance. But 
tlie historian must not let his feelings affect his judgement, and 
this is what Tacitus does. He did not see the good side of the 
Empire because he drought it had murdered liberty and put 
back the clock of civilisation. So he is not fair to die emperors. 

• And here his power of characterisation, in which he excels alL 
ancient historians, served him only too well. His picturJ 
of Tiberius is painted in the darkest colours with here anal 
there a relieving touch which only heightens the gloom of the 
total effect. Much the same is true of his portrait of Nero. But 
" however urfjust it may be, it is magnificent literature. From 
Tafcitus historians learned that human acdons are only fully 
intelligible to him who understands human motives. And that 
was a very important lesson. 
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Biography might be regarded as a branch of history. But 
it developed on lines of its own. In a rudimentary form it is 
'"found very early — there is for instance a Life of Homer which] 
in its original form seems to go back to the sixth or even the 
seventh century before Christ — ^but the first regular biography 
set in a historical framework appears to be the Agesilaus of 
Xenophon. It is a Life of the Spartan king of that name written 
by one who knew him personally. It is interesting and it is 
not uncandid, but it has a defect very common in biographies 
ancient. and modern — ^it is more a eulogy than an impartial 
account of its hero. Such Lives appear to have been fairly 
common in the Alexandrine age. They were not confined tc 
statesmen and warriors and kings, but included men of dis 
tinction in all walks of life. It looks as if there had been i 
special revival of biographical writing towards tlie end of thi 
first Christian century. At least to this period belong the Lifi 
of Apollorjjus of Tyana by Philostratus, the Agricola o 
Tucitus and the Parallel Lives of Plutarch. The book o 
Philostratus may be very briefly dismissed. He was a cleve 
man of letters who decided (evidently correctly) that thei 
would be a public for an account of Apollonius, a strang 
figure, half philosopher and half miracle-worker, who mad 
a great stir in his own day. But the Agricola is a differei 
matter. It is a thoroughly original worL It has indeed tl 
characteristic marks of ancient biography. It picks out tl 
high lights of the hero’s career and leaves Ae rest in obscurit; 
it says a good deal about his origins and a great deal aboi 
his death, while the \ space between is chiefly devoted to : 
account of the special, action for which the hero was remer 
bered. In the case of Ag'ricola this was his invasion of Scotian 
Accordingly about half o f the short book is taken up with th: 
It ends with some eloquent chapters on the last days 
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Agricola. In all this, and in the general tone of unqualified 
(though not extravagant) eulogy, Tacitus is deferring to 
custom. Yet every page is stamped with the author’s per- 
sonality. It is not clear whether he meant to use the Agricola 
to influence public opinion, or to defend his fadier-in-law from 
the charge of too great submissiveness to a bad government,* 
or to tell his readers something about Scotland, or as a safety 
valve for the escape of his own feelings, or for all these pur- 
poses. For us the important thing is that the strong personal*’ 
note, natural of course in autobiography, seems in biography 
to be something new. 

Tacitus was a contemporary of Plutarch, who spent the later 
and longer part of his life in the country town of Chaeronea 
in Boeotia, where he had been bom. He was a very prolific 
, author, writing not only biographies but essays on a variety 

■ of subjects. As Plutarch is neithej: a very elegant nor a very 
accurate author, as he is never sublime or profound or im- 
passioned, it is natural that estimates of his absolute value as 

a man of letters should vary considerably. But on one point , 
there can be no two opinions. He is simply one,pf the most ^ 
influential writers who ever lived. It is hardly an exaggeration i 
to say that at least up to the nineteenth century the picture 
of ancient Greece and Rome in the modem mind was the ^ 

■ picture painted by him. And it was more than a picture, it 
was a moral force. The best minds of the French Revolution 
and of the American Revolution before it drew much of their 
inspiration from the democratic idealism of Plutarch. On the 
literary side the greatest writers are very much in his debt. 

In particular Montaigne and Shakespeare (through translations 
of course) simply pillage him with both hands. And if they 
improved what they took, they took what they improved. 

Plutarch, who was a modest man, would have been exceed- 
ingly surprised if he could have foreseen these results. Un- 
doubtedly he hoped to do some good by his writing, for he 
loved humanity, but his chief motives were to satisfy his own 
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mind and to give a rational pleasure to others. He had always 
been a great reader of history, hut what he liked was not the 
political and military parts but everything that threw light 
upon the character of the actors. He disclaims the title oi 
historian. His subject is human nature in history. He considered 
Ihe best material for such a study was to be found in persona 
anecdotes, of which accordingly he collected an astonishing 
number. He knows that such anecdotes are often apocryphal; 
but even when they are not true they reflect the impressior 
made on dieir fellows by the personalities of whom the storie; 
are told. It was the belief of Plutarch tliat great issues ofter 
hung upon small traits of character. If Antony had been < 
different sort of man, if Cleopatra had been a different sort o! 
woman, tlie history of the world would have been different 
Now that was Shakespeare’s conception of history and it wa 
Walter Scott’s. It is perhaps inevitable that a dramatist or i 
novelist, treating of an historical subject, should see it as < 
conflict between characters. But they may and often do see th( 
characters as the victims of destiny or circumstances. Plutarcl 
takes the vjew that, if tliey are victims at all, they are the 
vietyns of their own temperament or, as Democritus had sale 
long before, character is destiny. That, broadly speaking, i: 
also the view of Shakespeare. So when he came to read North’s 
Plutarch he found the very stuff he wanted; it hardly needec 
any more dramatisation; all that was necessary very often wai 
to turn North into blank verse. 

Plutarch’s essays, which in dieir collected form are callec 
Moralia because they generally have an ethical character, havf 
Had a good deal of influence. But they hardly call ’for separatf 
consideration from the tives, because their tone, and especiall) 
their method of illustrafdng moral qualities by means o! 
anecdotes, makes it possible to deal with both the books a 
once. Neither has the influience of the Moralia been at al 
comparable with that of the^i-zVej. The plan of the latter is 
not ^together happy. It is to riltatch the Life of a distinguished 
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Greek with that of a distinguished Roman who might be not 
unreasonably compared with him. So we find Alexander paired 
with Caesar, and Demosthenes with Cicero. These are instruc- 
tive parallels, but many of the rest are hardly that, Plutarch 
^ however attaches no excessive importance to his scheme, but^ 
regards it as a framework in which to place his historical por- 
traits. It is the interest of these that has preserved his work, 
not his style, which is no more tlian adequate for his purpose. 
What makes Plutarch a great, and even a very great, writer' 
is the fact that all his work is a revelation of himself. Though 
this may be somewhat obscured by his practice of writing 
about other people, it is not less true of him than of Montaigne 
that his real subject is himself, and it is not less true 
because he is entirely devoid of egotism. He thinks he is only 
, giving us his opinions, but in fact he gives us his character-^ 
! one of the most attractive, it may«be added, in literature. Tlfl 
is the true importance of Plutarch, and to us moderns, 

A Rteiatute dtenched in egotism, it will not seem smsH/ ^ 


3 

It has been necessary more tlian once pfeioxe to stress tne 
■ importance of rhetoric in ancient education and consequently 
in ancient literature. The brevity with %hich the subject must 
be treated here does not at all corresponjd -witli this importance. 
Let us however, supposing that to l^e understood, take up 
. die history^ of rhetoric at die point? -where we left it widi 
Thucydides. In him we saw a goorl deal of forced and un- 
natural twisting of sentences to getf antithetic point and even 
'^.a jingle of like sounds. These m^velties did not commend 
/ themselves to Attic taste and quic’-^y disappeared. One of the 
most important agents in this in^provement was the advocate 
' Lysias, who made for himself y a style almost perfect for its 
i' purpose, which was to convin-^e juries. There is no sense o 
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Strain at all in Lysias; his sentences are so well contrived that 
they appear to have formed themselves, and they are as clear 
as fhey are natural. His service to Greek, and through Greek 
to Latin and modern prose, was of inestimable value. He may 
be considered the founder of that tradition of plain as opposed 
to ornate style which has run through prose literature evei 
since. He is not much read now, because he does not stir the 
imagination or move us deeply one way or another; but he 
is one of the masters of style. Isocrates, a somewhat younger 
man, sought to enrich and extend the resources of prose and 
give it an ampler movement than is perceptible in the elegant 
but rather thin manner of Lysias. His success is written all 
over the subsequent history of literature. We have had occasion 
to remark that already, and we shall have occasion to remark 
it again. But it may be useful at tliis point to observe that 
students of rhetoric in antiquity made a distinction between 
‘figures of thought’ and ‘figures of speech’. The figures of 
thought were various methods of constructing sentences or 
clauses to give the most effective expression to the 
thought speaker; the figures of speech were metaphor, 
siHiile and s9 — ^what are sometimes called ‘flowers of 
speech’. Tlie never had any doubt that the structure 

of the sentence v??® more important than any ornament, 
and so they regarded figures of thought more highly than' 
the figures of speech. carries this preference so far that 
(like Swift) he will har'^^y ® of speech at all. This 
tvas felt by Isocrates td’ keeping prose from achieving the 
aighest level of which i'^ capable; and, just as Lysias may ! 
3e regarded as the found®^ of style, so Isocrates may| 

>e regarded as the founc^®^ of ornate style, althougn itj 
nust be remembered that^ ™ost ornate style in antiquity', 
hat had any pretence to*^ f*® considered classical is never, 
coloured and gilded like al^y would be thought^ 

'mate today. ^ 

One cannot mention all the^^^^®®^ orators, but the greatest 
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must not be passed over. Demosthenes had the imagination, 
the conviction, the passion that we miss in Lysias; he had the 
practical experience in public and judicial oratory which 
Isocrates did not possess. He belongs on the whole distinctly 
to the school of Isocrates, that is to say he takes over the 
Isocratean period ; but in the hands of Demosthenes it becomes 
infinitely more alive and multiform. The sentences of Isocrates 
are all formed on much the same plan, so that at last we get 
tired of their monotonous symmetry. In Demosthenes no two 
consecutive sentences are alike. He is content, like most 
effective speakers, to drive home a single point in a whole 
speech, but he very rarely repeats himself. Every speech 
composed by Demosthenes had in view some practical object, 

, often one of transcendent importance to his country and 
himself. So all his words are addressed with an almost terrible 
(iconcentration upon carrying the , judgement of his fellow- 
citizens with him. Any word that would not help him to do 
this he flings away, while he ransacks the whole treasury of 
Attic speech for the words he wants. He does not mind what 
:they are so long as they are pure Attic and vivid , and to the 
point. The metaphors and similes which Lysias had eschevic^ 
and Isocrates used sparingly, he scatters with a free hand. 
The effect of this upon his hearers was far greater than would 
be supposed by die reader of a translation. Modem English 
is terribly infected by the meaningless metaphor, but in 
Demosthenes all the metaphors are meant, that is they were 
imaginatively realised by himself and his auditors. The only 
English orator who might be compared to him in literary 
rn^t is Burlfe, but the comparison is not very helpful. In 
ichnfess of imagination and lavishness of illustration Burke 
ippears superior, but in effectiveness the palm must go to 
'Demosthenes. You admire Burke, but you are convinced by 
Demosthenes. He is never boring, as it must be confessedi 
lurke quite frequently is. Burke never understood his 
udiences; Demosthenes understood his to the core. So he is 
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constantly shifting the point of attack; he passes quickly from 
narrative — ^he is a wonderful narrator — to argument, from 
argument to eulogy or invective. And he understands, as 
Burke never did, the power of quiet statement made under 
pressure of great emotion; tliis being one of the discoveries of . 
classical art. i 

Demosthenes having carried ancient eloquence to a point 
beyond which it could not go, there followed, as might have 
been prophesied, a reaction against his style. The possibilities 
of other styles were explored. There was on the one hand a 
return to the elegant simplicity of Lysias, and on the other a 
movement in just the opposite direction to a more lavishly 
decorated manner than Attic taste approved. This latter came 
to be called the ‘Asiatic’ style, apparently because it was 
practised most in the Greek-speaking cities of Asia. Both J 
styles found their admirers in Rome when, in the first century^ 
before Christ, Roman orators began to study and imitate the 
Greek. Thus Brutus — the Brutus who appears in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar — ^was a devotee of the Lysiac or (as it was 
soriit<-imesccalled) the Attic style. If anyone wishes to know 
■^at it \vas like, he has only to read the address of Brutus to 
the crowd at Caesar’s funeral. On the other hand Cicero 
leaned mor» to the Asiatic manner, especially in his early^ 
period, althoigh he never failed to recognise the eminence of 
Isocrates and the supremacy of Demostlienes. 

No other vriter ancient or modem is so important in the 
history of pros^ style as Cicero. He is not so great an orator as 
Demosthenes; he is not quite supreme in any branch of 
literature, unless it be in the minor branch of letter-writiftg. ' 
It is even possille to find some faults in his style. But the 
influence of that Syie is an historical fact, and there has beeni^^ 
nothing quite like t. It was partly due to accident. He was th< 
first writer of real minence to employ the medium of Latin' 
prose, and this gav him tlie opportunity to mould it as he 
pleased. The succes ■v(^ith which he did this is the greatest 
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proof of Cicero’s genius for literature. He may be said to have 
created Latin prose as a vehicle of literary expression. He 
imposed rules upon Latin syntax, he enormously enlarged its 
vocabulary of abstract and general terms, he vastly increased 
its flexibility, adapting it to subjects which had never been* 
treated in Latin before. All the figures, both of thought and of 
speecli, were employed by Cicero with complete and easy 
mastery. In this way he fashioned a medium of great beauty 
and versatility, which later writers could and did adapt to their 
own uses. Through all tlie history of Latin prose literature the 
style of Cicero is on the whole the dominating style. Seneca 
might rebel, but his rebellion had no permanent success. 
Tacitus rebelled, but he was almost alone in his age; his friend 
and admirer the younger Pliny did his best to write like 
Cicero, as indeed Tacitus himself had done at the beginning of 
fhis career. At the Renaissance, when there was a demand for 
better Latin grammars, the scholars based their new grammars 
on the practice of Cicero, making him the standard of latinity. 
When they wrote Latin themselves they took him for their 
model, many for their exclusive model. When Latin yielded 
to the vernaculars the new prose writers, in English as nilich 
as in French and Spanish and Italian, tried to reproduce the 
, effects of the Ciceronian period. Nearly all the more elaborate 
'styles in English from Hooker to Ruskin derive in the last 
resort from Cicero. These facts concern us more than the 
comparative merits and defects of the Ciceronian style itself. 
If we look into these we find that it tends to verbosity, being 
.full of synonyms and parallel phrases. There are too many 
^ exclamations and superlatives for our taste. Sometimes the 
reader feels a certain emptiness in the matter, as if the author 
„^ere beating out the substance of his thought too thin. Some- 
Lues Cicero strikes us as pompous, sometimes as trite. But 
t the form of his sentences is always impeccable, and that forift 
I is certainlv one of the hiehest achievements of literary art. 
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The first considerable influence of ancient philosophy upon 
, English literature — ^and it has been a great and abiding 
influence — ^is that of Plato. His writings have come down to ulT 
under the title of Dialogues, and the first step towards under- 
standing them is to form a clear notion of what a Dialogue meant 
to him, for it is not a mere interchange of talk. The earliest 
Greek speculations on the nature of things were set forth in a 
kind of prose which seems to have been a blend of the speech 
of cultivated society in Ionia, where philosophy began, with 
elements drawn from the diction of poetry, which had hitherto 
been considered the only fit medium for serious literature. 
But towards the end of the sixth century before Christ there 
began a movement of the^ greatest significance in Europeai^ 
thought. It was partly religious, partly scientific, and it 
shook to pieces the tentative and somewhat complacent 
theorising of the previous century. Men arose of great intel- 
lectual power and intense conviction who spoke with the 
assfurance of prophets. Since the epic hexameter had long been 
(as in Hesiod’s poetry) the accepted medium for the revelation 
of divinely warranted truth, these men set forth their doctrines 
in hexameters. Then came Socrates. It was one of the con- 
victions of Socrates that truth was most likely to be attained 
not by one mind thinking by itself, but as the result of dis- 
cussion and argument between intelligent friends. It is probable 
enough that he had an actual prejudice against writing down 
conclusions. At any rate he never did. Plato, although he wrJte* 
so much, perhap^agreed so far with Socrates on this pofnt 
to think that absolii te or final truth could not be expressed in 
written words. But atVleast he could write imaginary conversa- 
tions between SocratKS and others on topics of philosophic 
interest — imaginary, buAbased no doubt, at least in many cases, 
on actual colloquies — and^in this way some glimpses of the trutli 
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might shine out. The idea was not entirely new, for such 
dramatic conversations were part of the stock in trade of the 
Mime-writers. The Mime we have met before in the case of 
Theocritus, and we found then that it was prone to the 
satirical and the realistic, and that it had a dramatic quality, 
inaking it akin to Comedy. Theocritus to be sure lived a 
century after Plato and wrote in verse. But the Mime existed, 
before Plato and existed in prose. It is Aristotle who says this 
and he clearly tells us that the Platonic Dialogue is a form of 
the Mime. He was thinking chiefly of the earlier dialogues, in 
which Socrates routs a number of charlatans or entrances his 
friends, in both cases with an urbanity that appears to be a 
new thing in controversy. The later Dialogues have lost 
nearly all this dramatic character and are more in the nature of 
discourses or disquisitions. Their philosophical value is no 
/doubt greater, but their literary value is certainly less; and our 
business here is with literature. 

A man like Plato cannot take over a form of literature and 
leave it exactly as he found it. His Dialogues are hardly Mimes 
though they might be called a modification or e\5n a trans-| 
formation of the Mime. The Teniers-like realism of the trfdj 
Mime becomes in Plato a delicate truth of observation. The 
dramatic element is raised from a conflict (often abusive) of 
personal likes and dislikes to a conflict of ideas. Above all 
we get a new kind of humour — we get irony. Before Plato 
gave the world his portrait of Socrates irony — for the word 
existed — meant little more than cunning or slyness; after that 
portrait irony meant what it means to us. It is in vain that we 
ask how far the portrait faithfully represents the historical 
Socrates; all we can say is, it has the truth of art. Here then are 
jwo inestimable contributions made to literature by PlaJtQ. He' 
has given us the first detailed representation of an historical! 
character as he lived and talked, and he has given us the 
modern conception of irony. 

These are perhaps the two greatest gifts of Plato to literature 
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as an art. But the influence of the Platonic philosophy upon the 
minds of men, including many English writers, has been so 
extraordinary that some account of it, however brief and 
inadequate, must be attempted. 

As a young man Plato had been struck by an argument 
developed chiefly by the followers of Heraclitus. Thai 
philosopher had observed that the phenomenal world, that is 
the things we perceive through our senses, was in perpetual 
and continuous movement, being never exactly the same from 
one moment to another. This led to the conclusion that 
knowledge was impossible, that is knowledge in the full sense 
of the word. For such knowledge is knowledge of nothing less 
than the absolute truth, and the absolute truth is unchanging. 
It cannot be true one minute and untrue the next. ‘Twice twc 
is four’ is not true today and false tomorrow. If then Heraclims 
is right, as of course he is, in saying that all visible and tangible 
objects are in a state of flux, then of these things there can be 
no real knowledge. Yet such knowledge, we feel certain, 
exists. Where then are the objects of it.'* Since they are not of 
this worlds they must be of another; since they are not on 
eajth, they must be in heaven. This belief that behind the 
world of sight and sound there is another, unseen by mortal 
eyes but more true and more real, giving in fact to the objects 
of sense what truth and reality they may have, is the centra] 
doctrine of Platonisin, Whoever shares that conviction is 
consciously or unconsciously a Platonist. The conviction came, 
as Plato himself believed, from the intercourse of mind with 
mind when they were a^med to one another. This mutual 
attraction of kindred spirits'? eager for the discovery of truth 
he described by the name of ^ove. Now the true was, accordit'g 
to the general faith of the (^Veeks and of Plato in particular 
in the last resort also the got^d and the beautiful; so that t( 
Jove the beautiful was at the ^fattte time to love the good an< 
the true. That is Platonic lovt^?; anything else is a misunder- 
standing. 
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This teaching was bound up with Plato’s doctrine of the 
Soul. The objects of knowledge he called ‘ideas’. These, he 
maintains, and not the objects of sense are the real, indestruc- 
tible things. Since they cannot be perceived by the bodily 
senses, they must be apprehended by something else, and this • 
can only be some such faculty as we call reason. Reason 
cannot be deceived like the senses or suffer change and decay 
like them. In other words it does not partake of human ^ 
mortality, although it is embodied in human beings. It is the 
immortal part of the human soul. This is equivalent to saying 
that the human soul, so far as it is reasonable, is immortal. 
The belief in the immortality of the soul is very ancient, but 
it was Plato who first made it an essential part of a philosophical 
system; and it is due to him and not to the Bible that it is now 
,^an essential part of Christian theology. Arguments for it are 
ket out in one of the most famous of all his Dialogues, the 
Phaedo^ which represents Socrates as discussing them just 
before he drank the hemlock. They are not all good, and it is 
not necessary to suppose that Plato himself thought that they 
were. Good or bad, they made a profound impression bo^ 
in antiquity and later. But we shall come back to the PhtadS". 

Two Dialogues call for somewhat special mention, the 
Republic and the Timaeus. The first is an account of what a 
"state might be at its best, which cannot happen unless it is 
ruled by philosophers, by whom Plato means men trained in a 
system of education such as he then or later instituted in his 
Academy. The Republic is too well known to permit of general, 
and too rich iji matter to permit of detailed, discussion. We can 
‘ only ^remark that it is the first and the most suggestive of all 
f'Utopias, being in fact one of the supremely great books of the 
■ World. The Timaeus is an account of the formation of the 
world, including man, by the Demiurgus or ‘Creator’. The 
Demiurgus however should not be confounded with thl 
Creator of the book of Genesis. He is divine indeed, but the 
servant of some mightier Power. This Dialogue has had a 
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Strange history. It was almost all that the Middle Ages in 
western Europe knew of Plato, and they knew it not in the 
original, but in a Latin version of an Arabic translation. In 
this defective form it was taken as an authoritative pronounce- 
ment on the nature and origin of matter and of the body and . 
soul of man, and what Plato offered as an hypothesis was 
taken as gospel. Not only so but that part of the Timaeus 
which modern scientific theory regards as particularly profound 
and valuable was not understood, while the physiological 
part, which is quite antiquated, was swallowed with eyes 
shut. 

The Timaeus has a sort of appendix in the form of an 
unfinished myth entitled the Critias, in which the story is 
begun to be told of the primaeval island of Atlantis, now sunk 
beneath the sea. This is the parent of many similar stories, 
especially in the last hundred years. It gives us the occasion toi 
say something about the Platonic myths, of which most of 
the more important Dialogues contain at least one. They are 
not fables or fairy tales. They nearly always have some 
scientific theory for a basis. Plato did not believe that the 
nafttral sciences could tell us the final truth about anything, but 
he did not despise them on that account. He thought that they 
enabled us to make a probable guess at the truth j only it 
s’emed to him unscientific of the scientists to state a probable 
gug^s in a series of positive assertions. He therefore clothes 
his ow?. scientific speculations in language appropriate to a 
divine mys^^D^ — language of the old mythological story- 
tellers. Such his myths. In them sublimity of imagination, 
power of thought magnificence of phrase go hand in hand 
in a way unrivalled in the prose of any other language. 

The Phaedo giv?® the final touches to that portrait p: 
Socrates which is on? the great contributions of Plato tc 
creative literature. It i® ^ portrait as living and almost a: 
detailed as Boswell’s JohPson. The latter part of the Phaedo^ it 
which the closing hours Socrates are described, is certainh 
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one of the most beautiful and moving things that ever was 
written. The portrait is developed further in the Symposium^ 
the most brilliantly dramatic of all the Dialogues. Socrates 
appears in nearly all of them and each contributes something 
to the total impression. In the Apology, which appears among 
the Dialogues but is not really a dialogue but the speech^ 
addressed by Socrates to the judges before whom he was being 
tried for his life, we get his own summing up of his career in 
words which the world has been unable to forget. 

Socrates was written about by other philosophers as well as 
Plato, and one of them was Xenophon. The philosophical 
works of Xenophon are not now regarded as valuable, but 
that is a comparatively recent estimate. Few philosophers, 
indeed few authors, have had a longer run of steady popularity. 
He had a talent amounting to genius for adapting himself to 
the public taste, always giving Jiis readers something they 
could understand or flatter themselves on understanding. He 
published reminiscences of Socrates — Memorabilia is their 
Latin name — ^recording conversations of the Master with 
‘certain people of importance’. Some of the incidents related 
may have actually occurred, but most of the conversationg San 
only represent the sort of things that Xenophon 'supposed 
Socrates said or might have said on each occasion. Unfortun- 
ately he is never made to say anything which would lead one 
to think that he was a man of extraordinary genius, whereas 
the Socrates of Plato is evidently such. But the Memorabilia 
is readable even now, and was eminently readable to the 
average ancient and mediaeval student. It is Xenophon who tells 
7JS about tile shrewishness of Xanthippe the wife of Socrates 
and thus started a snowball which went on growing and 
growing. (Xenophon was too young and embarked too early 
upon his military career in Asia to have knowm Socrates very 
well, let alone Xanthippe.) He also wrote a Symposium andean 
Apology of Socrates, both perhaps in rivalry with Plato. The 
Symposium is really funny, but it has no philosophical impor- 
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tance. The Apology (if it is genuine) is a poor thing after Plato. 
He also wrote a Dialogue, admired by Ruskin, about the 
management of a country house, and the Cyropaedia, which 
may call for some notice when we come to the Greek novel. 
The importance of Xenophon, except for the immortal 
Anabasis, is now chiefly a thing of the past, but in the past it i 
was very great and we shall constantly find his name pressing, 
itself on our attention. 

« The later Middle Ages are so full of the fame of Aristotle 
that more must be said of him than of Xenophon, although his 
influence on the actual form of literature is much less. It is not 
negligible because he popularised, if he did not quite invent, 
the scientific treatise, which in the right hands can be a work of 


high literary distinction, and because he gave a new direction 
to the Dialogue which was to have, through Cicero, the most 
striking consequences. But it was his matter, not his form, that 
made and makes Aristotle so important. To give an account 
of his philosophy is out of the question, for it was an attempt 
to systematise on a scientific basis the whole of human know- 
ledge. Yet wg must say that the spread of Aristotelianism in 
wesjejn Europe is one of the cardinal facts of mediaeval 
history. R was in the thirteenth century that something like 
an adequate notion of Aristotle’s teaching, particularly his 
logic, made its way into Italy, France, Germany and England, 
and in a remarkably short time revolutionised its thinking. 
Platonism, which in its later form as developed by the Neo- 
Platonists had hitherto given its tone to mediaeval philosopjhy, 
was eclipsed by the new enthusiasm for Aristotle. The greaijiest 


of the Schoolmen, Thomas Aquinas, built his tneologic^U 
system upon Aristotelian logic. To Dante Aristotle was ‘the 


master of those that know’; and this no doubt was also the 


view of Chaucer. At the end of die Middle Ages, when Plato 
came to be more fully known, Platonism came back into 
favour, especially with men of letters. But it was long before 
the authority of Aristode was seriously questioned by the 
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majority of educated persons. It was still powerful in the days 
of Galileo and Bacon. 

The surviving works of Aristotle are nearly all of an 
austerely scientific character with little or no attempt to give 
; them artistic form. They were in fact not meant for the general ^ 
public but for students trained in the technical language of his 
own philosophical school, the Lyceum. Yet Aristotle has 
genuine literary talent, and this comes out in almost a casual 
manner in sentences and phrases of a penetrating power. A' 
good deal depends on the subject with which he happens to be 
dealing. If it is man as a political or moral being, the interest 
of what he says is intense j and this is true also of his Poetics. 
But it takes a metaphysician to understand or even to read 
his metaphysics, and a logician to read his logic. The fact 
remains diat Aristotle did write books for the general public; 
fonly they have been lost. But Cicsro read them and admired 
^them. He went further and imitated them. These lost works of 
Aristotle took the form of Dialogues, suggested no doubt by 
Plato’s, but wisely not written in close imitation. Aristotle, 
who had none of Plato’s dramatic and novelistic power, did 
not attempt the give and take of rapid conversation, butprade | 
his speakers address each other at length, each setting forth his | 
own point of view. It is a duller method than Plato’s, but more ' 
Satisfactory to those readers (probably the majority) who 
want to get a distinct view of what the arguments are. At any 
rate it was the method generally adopted by Cicero. 

The modern world has probably no great regard for Cicero 
as a philosopher nor did he himself, full of harmless vanity as 
he .was, claim regard in that respect. All he did was to popu- 
larise* the teaching of the famous Greek sages. But this he did, 
Jjf not always correctly, with infinite skill and grace; and anyone 
who thinks this a small or easy service to perform knows very 
little of the matter. His immense vogue as a philosophie 
teacher was not undeserved. In this discussion we must confine 
ourselves to one or two of his writings as having had for one 
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reason or another a special influence on later thought. These 
are the De Divinatione^ the De Officiis and the Somnium 
Scipionis. The first is a dialogue in the Aristotelian manner. It 
professes to be a conversation between Cicero and his brother 
^Quintus on the subject of oracles and veridical dreams; but 
in fact it is a treatise in two ‘books’, the first being spoken(^ 
throughout by Quintus, while the second is entirely occupied 
by the answer of Cicero. In the course of the work a great 
'many anecdotes are told bearing upon the truth of oracles and 
dreams, and it was these anecdotes that made the fortune of 
this essay On Divination. The subject — ^whether it be possible 
to foresee the future — ^is of course an interesting one, and 
Cicero handles it with tact and common sense. But it was the 
stories that the Middle Ages loved, not the discussion, for they 
thought they knew the answer to that. (It is given by the 
Cock in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale.) These stories are perpetually j 
recurring in mediaeval literature and bear witness to the 
popularity of the De Divinamne. 

Yet its importance is small compared with that of the De 
O^ciis or, as our ancestors called it, ‘Tully’s Offices’. It is in 
thric- ‘books’ and took the form of an open letter addressed by 
Cicero to his son, who was a student at Athens. What it 
amounts to is a popular treatise on the public and private 
duties of a Roman gentleman. It does not touch on man’s- 
duties to God or the nature of conscience, but merely tries to 
answer the question of how a self-respecting man, in particular 
a Roman gentleman, should behave in such and such a con- 
tingency. It is necessary to say ‘Roman’ because every ij;vation 
has its o-wn conception of a gentleman. But fundamentally'^.the 
sort of man Cicero has in mind is one with whom we cot 
sympathise. His morals are pretty much our morals. Why is 
this ? Because to a great extent it is this very book of Cicero’s 
that has made us what we are. The De Officiis became a sort 
of handbook of practical ethics in the Middle Ages. It was oi 
course complicated by Christianity and the ideal of Chivalry 
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but it was never superseded. Chivalry died away, but Cicero’s 
ethics did not. A Whig statesman of the eighteenth century for 
example is far more like Cicero’s Roman than he is like any- 
body in the Bible. Nor is there much difficulty about under- 
standing why the De Officiis had such an influence. In the first 
place the spirit of it is admirable; what the great eighteenth 
century philosophers called ‘the amiability of virtue’ was never 
more attractively set forth. Nor is it a very shallow book — 
at least these philosophers did not think so. Then it is readable*, 
being full of anecdotes excellently told. In the third place it is 
interesting because it deals all tlie time with practical cases, 
with situations which may confront a man, especially a man of 
affairs, any day of his life. Of course everything depends on 
how the matter is handled by Cicero, and here his incom- 
parable literary skill, which would have enabled him to write 
finely about a broomstick, served him as almost nowhere else. 

None of the dreams in the De Divinatione, though reported 
as true or possibly true, had anything like the influence of a 
dream which is not true, the Somnium Scipionis. This ‘Dream 
of Scipio’ formed the concluding myth of Cicero’s De Re 
Puhlka, a very important work on the best form of govern- 
ment, of which only a part now remains. The Somnium itself 
would have been lost, if it had not been preserved as the text 
of a long commentary by Macrobius, who lived in the fourth 
century and expounded the Dream in a strange mixture of 
erudition, pseudo-science and mysticism, which would have 
much surprised Cicero but immensely impressed the Middle 
Ages. So far as any single book can be said to have started the 
mediaeval Dream upon its long and varied career, it was the 
Somnium Scipionis. It is related by Scipio Africanus the 
younger, who tells how in a dream he met the spirit of the 
elder Africanus (now dead) and was shown by the spirit all the 
stars moving in their courses and the earth stationary in the 
midst of them. All this the Middle Ages, as was their way, 
accepted as a kind 5f revelation, the commentary of Macrobius 
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being also accepted almost without question. Cicero was not 
the first to bring the Dream into literature. Ancient poetry and 
prose are full of dreams, beginning with Homer and Herodotus. 
But the Somnium Scipionis^ though quite short, was still the 
Ipngest and most elaborate dream in ancient literature that was 
known to the Middle Ages, and it was the more eagerly' 
embraced by them because it told them about the stars and the 
life after death, two subjects of which they could never exhaust 
the interest. 

The other philosophical writings we must leave undiscussed 
in order to give some attention to Seneca. Besides his tragedies' 
Seneca was a voluminous author in prose. It was chiefly 
ethical problems that engaged his pen, although he also 
attempted ‘natural philosophy’, by which he meant popular 
science. Most of what he wrote was addressed to a somewhat 
exclusive circle of friends and men of some education, for he 
did not expect either to convince trained philosophers or to 
reach the lower ranks of the ‘general reader’. Seneca was no 
more than Cicero an original thinker, and his system, if it can 
be called a system, was a compound of Stoic doctrines coated 
with-:?Vjgar. But he was original in his style. Instead of the 
Ciceronian period he writes sentences that are broken up into 
brief clauses, full of ‘snap’ and cleverness. It is a manner of 
writing which does not, as might at first be expected, tend to 
greater brevity than the periodic style. (Thus Macaulay needs 
a chapter to say what Gibbon can put in a page.) And the 
perpetual strain after brightness quickly fatigues most readers. 
But there is such a play of mind in Seneca, such a fertility of 
illustration, such a knowledge of the human heart, that he iff 
almost a great writer. He has always been more admired in 
France than in this country, but here too he was widely read 
until the beginning of the last century, when the Greek 
philosophers began to be better known. He had a great name 
in the Middle Ages, partly as author of the tragedies and partly 
as a wise man. There is extant a series of letters purporting to 
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have passed between him and the Apostle Paul. It is a forgery, 
but the Middle Ages did not know that, and it gave them an 
additional reason for holding Seneca to be both good and wise. 

On the other hand it is only in modem times that Marcus 
Aurelius has had much influence on English writers. Marcus, 
who was emperor in the latter part of the second century — a 
period worth noting because it was also the date of Lucian and 
of Apuleius — ^had no thought of publishing his book, which 
was given by others the title of Meditations. It is a journal 
intime addressed by the author to himself and discovered 
apparently after his death. Tlie value of the Meditations does 
not reside in the style, which is awkward enough, though with 
sudden flashes of eloquence and grave emotion, nor in tlie 
thought, which has little originality, though it always shows 
the marks of independent reflection. It is prized for the revela- 
) tion it makes of a soul of almost unexampled devotion to duty 
and of an undramatic heroism. It is the first ‘Confessions’ that 
has come down to us, and it has had an undoubted effect on 
many writers, although this is obscured by the fact that the 
form of the Meditations is scarcely imitable. It is the Confessions 
of Augustine that is the true progenitor of all that long.sefies 
of volumes in which authors have explained their feelings to 
the world, not the Meditations, which Augustine could only 
have condemned. Indeed it is not everybody’s book. It owes 
a good deal to Epictetus, whose Enchiridion or ‘Handbook’ 
has been often translated into English and was not without 
effect on English moralists and preachers, especially in the 
eighteenth century. Both Marcus and Epictetus wrote or 
spoke in Greek. 


5 

It looks like an anachronism to speak of the classical back- 
ground of so modern a form as tire Novel. Yet the history of 
Novel is not fully intelligible without reference to some 
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remarkable experiments in story telling made in antiquity, 
without which the Novel would hardly have become what it 
now is. 

If we do not count the stories in Herodotus and the myths 
^in Plato, both of which have often a novelistic quality, the 
first book that could be with any propriety called a novel,' 
being in fact a roman phUosophique, is the Cyropaedia or 
‘Education of Cyrus’ by Xenophon. The hero is the famous 
Persian conqueror Cyrus, and the story has a slight, an 
exceedingly slight, basis of historical fact. But it is an error to 
regard the Cyropaedia as an historical novel, for it makes no 
real attempt to reconstruct the past. Cyrus is exactly like what 
a spirited Greek boy would be in Xenophon’s time. The real 
purpose of the book was to give the world the benefit of the 
author’s ideas upon education and a number of other subjects. 
But when Xenophon thought of doing this through the ( 
medium of an elaborate fiction, full of incidents and speeches, 
he must be given the credit of starting something which has 
had almost incalculable consequences in the history of literature. 
Dull as it is on the whole, the Cyropaedia is one of the great 
semiaal books. It suggested the title and in some slight degree 
the subject of the Grand Cyrus, which again is one of the great 
landmarks in what might be called the prehistory of the Novel. 
Interwoven with the main plot of the Cyropaedia is a romantic 
tale of parted lovers, Abradatas and Panthea, which is the first 
of a long succession of such polite romances, which were 
perhaps the favourite reading of the seventeenth century. 
But long before that time it had produced its effect upon the 
so-called Greek novelists. 

Of these we have room to mention only two: Longus anii 
Heliodorus. Who Longus was, and when his Daphnis and 
Chloe was written, we do wot know, nor for our purpose does 
it greatly matter. It is best described perhaps as a pastoral in 
prose. Nothing could be simpler than the story, which tells 
how a country boy and girl fell in love with each other in the 
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island of Lesbos, were separated by various accidents, but met 
again and were married. The charm of the story lies partly in 
the setting of rural sights and sounds and customs, partly in the 
telling of a history of love gradually realising itself. Longus is 
not profound or subtle, but his knowledge of human nature^ 
is adequate, and the whole book is filled with a sort of smiling 
grace. This tale of the young loves of a shepherd and a 
shepherdess — they were really goatherds, if that matters — ^has 
exercised a remarkable influence upon literature at morfi 
epochs than one. We can observe it at work in Elizabethan 
fiction and throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. No doubt there is a touch of artificiality and sentimen- 
tality even in the original and these qualities were exaggerated 
in the imitations, but a certain over-refinement of sentiment 
^ probably had a real value in counteracting the brutality of 
) seventeenth century manners; aryl at any rate Daphnis and 
Chloe opened a new field to the love-romance. 

The work of Heliodorus, who is said to have been a bishop 
about the end of the fourth century, was called AeMopica or 
‘A Tale of Ethiopia’. Its subject is the strange adventures of 
two lovers, he being called Theogenes and she Cl^dSa. - 
With Heliodorus the story is everything, the characters ! 
naught. His technique is equal to that of any modern spitmer ' 
" of such yarns except that he is more literate than these mostly 
are. His long romance is crammed full of moving accidents by 
flood and field, pirates, robbers, oracles, prophetic dreams, 
last-minute rescues and the like. It will be seen at once that 
Heliodprus is an origin. His literary merit may not be very 
■ high, but h^ makes no mistakes in telling his very complicated 
storjjr, he has some dramatic skill and the art of exciting and 
■ suspending interest. Moreover he knows how to link episode 
' with episode in a manner not understood by the early ^ 
romancers. The Aethiopica was much admired and translated 
at the Renaissance. It was dramatised in England as early as 
1572-3 and had some influence on the Elizabethan novel. 
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(Shakespeare has an allusion to it in Twelfth Night v, i, 
121-3.) doubt the romance of adventure, with lovers for 
its principals, would have come into existence if Heliodorus 
had never lived. But he must not be robbed of his credit on 
that account. 

We must now go back, for they are earlier in date, to th^ 
Latin story tellers. The first of whom we need speak is 
Petronius Arbiter if, as seems almost certain, he was the 
'author of the Satyricon. He lived in the time of Nero, whose 
friend and victim he was. In its complete form the Satyrkon 
must have been a very long book, but only portions of it have 
survived, the most substantial of which is generally quoted 
under the title of Cena Trimalchionis, ‘The Dinner of 
Trimalchio’. If we did possess it complete, we might be able 
to discern some traces of a coherent plot, but it is more 
probable that we should find, what the fragments indicate, a| 
rapid succession of incidents leading nowhere in particular. 
It is perhaps best described as a satire in the form of a 
picaresque novel. (Observe however that Satyrkon comes 
from satyr not satire and presumably refers to the indecent 
character of much in the book.) The English novelist who 
most resembles Petronius is Smollett, who knew the Satyrkon 
well and was influenced by it. Its vividness and naturalness are 
astonishing, rivalling the best modern work in these respects, 
but it would be a greater book if the characters were less 
uniformly vile or contemptible. It is not a mere adventure 
story, for it touches on as many subjects as Tristram Shandy. 
It has certainly ihad a considerable, perhaps not always admitted, 
influence upon some modern developments of the Novel." 

About a century after tlie Satyrkon appeared another 
extraordinary book, ’l;he Metamorphoses of Apuleius. The 
author was himself ain extraordinary person, combining 
a, number of apparently o'ontradictory characteristics: philo- 
sopher, professor of rhetoidc, dabbler in mysticism if not 
magic, man of letters, wari 4 ering scholar. These varied 
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interests appear pretty clearly in his book. It is an adventure 
story related by the hero himself, whose strange fate it is to be 
transformed by witchcraft into an ass. He is finally restored 
to human shape — ^he never loses his human intelligence — ^by 
eating rose leaves. It is for this reason that the Metamorphoses^ 
was also called the Golden Ass — golden because of the author’s 
style, which was greatly admired. The protracted search of the 
ass, constantly bafiled and renewed, gives to the story that 
continuous thread of interest which is lacking to the SatyriconT 
The most famous episode is that which introduces an old 
woman, who tells a girl the story of Cupid and Psyche, so 
often translated. The Metamorphoses is full of robbers and 
abductions, of rescues, magic, fabliaux, fairy tales, all the 
paraphernalia of romance. It is full of exact and picturesque 
detail, but at the same time it has a curious dream-like quality 
! rather like what we find in Lavengfo. The style is too jewelled 
and precious, but does not obscure the fact that Apuleius is a 
born story-teller. The Middle Ages as usual thought the tale 
was true and very properly admired it. Besides the exquisite 
Cupid and Psyche fable the Metamorphoses as a whole has 
exercised a stimulating effect on the development of roip^ijlbe 
ever since it was written and has not entirely lost its power to 
stimulate even now. 

It is convenient at this point to notice the True History of 
Lucian, who was a contemporary of Apuleius. It is a parody of 
a kind of literature that had long been popular with Greek 
readers — the literature of travel. Some of the first stories of 
this kind were sober accounts of actual explorations. But that 
' love of th^ marvellous which distinguishes the human race 
could not remain satisfied with tlie truth and created a large 
audience for what are, politely or impolitely, called travellers’ 
tales. The most popular of these was the Incredible Marvels 
beyond Thule, which included among other surprising exped- 
iences a visit to the moon. One of the devices employed by the 
author, Antonius Diogenes, to lend verisimilitude to his 

I 
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narrative was to quote ‘authorities’ invented by himself. It was 
this book that Lucian had specially in his mind when he wrote 
the True History. It gravely tells how the hero, who relates 
the story, was with his fellow voyagers swallowed, boat and 
all, by a kind of whale in tlie Atlantic, how they escaped from 
the whale and visited the moon, what they did and saw there, 
and so on to increasing absurdities. The narrative is admirably 
direct and circumstantial, but with an undercurrent of Lucianic 
satire. The whole is extremely entertaining and brilliantly 
written, though it is not and was not intended to be more 
than a jeu d’ esprit. It has not the intellectual force and savage 
irony of Swift, and the resemblance to Gulliver s Travels is 
superficial, although Swift of course had read his Lucian. But 
the Utopia owes something to it. Indeed the debt of More, and 
with More Erasmus, to Lucian has not yet been properly 
estimated. It would also be possible to make out a case for the 
view that Lucian is the father of the scientific romance, unlesS- 
indeed the credit should go to Antonius Diogenes. 


6 

During the great creative age of Greek literature, roughly 
the fifth century before Christ, there was not in the strict sense 
any literary criticism at all. The writers of that age were 
evidently too busy with creation to consider the principles of 
their art. It is not until we come to Aristotle that we find true 
literary criticism, uninfluenced by personal or moral con- 
siderations. It is found chiefly in two'books, the BJietortS asiA 
the Poetics. The practical effect of the Rhetoric would be 
difficult to overestimate, for it was the first systematic treatise^ 
on the art of prose and set the example for all subsequent works 
of that kind. The effect was broadly beneficial, but it might 
have been more beneficial than in fact it was, if Aristotle’s 
successors had been less hide-bound by tradition. It was 
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natural and even inevitable tliat he should draw the materials 
for his analysis from the only literature he knew; what his 
Roman and still more his modern continuators failed to do 
was to think how far his analysis was applicable to Latin and to 
the modern languages. The natural mould of an English? 
sentence is quite different from that of a Greek one, and the 
study of classical rhetoric is largely responsible for the ill 
results of trying to force the one into the other. Still it was |i 
very great service to English literature to impress upon it the 
value and beauty of a more elaborate type of sentence than 
English usually affects. This however is rather advice to 
authors than literary criticism; and that is pretty much all that 
the Rhetoric itself professes to be. 

It is different however with tlie Poetics. Although it never 
loses sight of the actual practice of poets, it has something to 
I say about the nature of poetry, and this is probably the most 
valuable part of the little treatise. Aristotle accepts from Plato 
the view that poetry is a form of mimesis or ‘imitation’. Bilt, 
since he does not follow Plato in denying independent reality 
to the visible world, he is not led to the Platonic conclus^n 
that mimesis of that world is a bad or deceptive thing. Oh'the 
contrary poetry shows ‘the universal in the particular’ and 
therefore unveils reality instead of obscuring it. The reader 
' will find it easier to follow this, if he leaves out of consideration 
poetry of the descriptive or Wordswortliian kind, which can 
hardly be said to exist in classical Greek. The ‘imitation ’ — z 
bad translation at the best — ^which Aristotle has in his mind is 
_ not thgi-imitation of natural objects but the imitation of people. 

So* when he speaks of the ‘universal’ in the phrase above 
/-quoted he really means the universal element in human 
] conduct. He gives an example himself. ‘What Alcibiades did’ 
is a particular action; ‘the sort of things Alcibiades would do’ 
is not. Particular actions are the subject of the historian. THe 
poet is not concerned with the truth about them but vdth what 
we call truth to nature. His business is to divine the character 
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of a man from his actions and to reveal that character in his 
actions. That is why Aristotle says that poetry is ‘more 
philosophical’ than history. It does not matter, he thinks, if 
the poet describes things that did not happen so long as he 
-■makes us feel that they might have happened — that they were, 
as we say, ‘in character’. 

It will not escape the notice of the reader that the truth of 
these remarks comes out best in dramatic poetry. And in fact 
most of the discussion in the Poetics revolves about the drama, 
more particularly about Tragedy, although a good deal is 
said as well about the Epic. The omission of any discussion of 
lyric poetry is disappointing, but we must be thankful for what 
we have got. Aristotle is the founder of literary criticism, 
being the first man, so far as we know, to judge literature on 
its own merits without reference to moral standards. This 
does not mean that he believed in ‘Art for Art’s sake’. In the 
first place Art (with a capital A) is a purely modern conception, 
and in the second place he would have thought that a poem 
without any moral significance was of little value, because all 
great poetry deals with life, and all life except the animal part 
of ii. is bound up with conduct. 

The influence of the Poetics (which is our special concern) 
has been very great both upon the theory and the practice 
of poetry. It can hardly be said to begin before the Renaissance, 
for the book was strangely neglected in antiquity, while in the 
Middle Ages it was hardly even known to exist. Wlien it came 
again into note it was often misunderstood or misrepresented. 
Tlie Greek of the original is very hard and even an accurate 
English translation is largely unintelligible without elabi:>rate 
notes of explanation. The result was that even scholars were 
for a long time content with a Latin version or with what 
Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558) said about the Poetics in 
his Art of Poetry. From him seems to have come the notion 
that Aristotle inculcated the observance of the three unities, 
as they were called, of time, place and action, although in fact 
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Aristotle insists only, and very rightly, on the last. This 
misunderstanding has a history of its own which cannot be 
pursued here. Whether, as is often implied, it did nothing but 
harm — ^whether parts of Shakespeare himself, say Cymbeline, 
would be any the worse of a stricter observance of the unitieJ 
— may still be questioned. It is not at all improbable that 
Aristotle, if it had been put to him, would have given at least 
a general support to the doctrine that all three unities shoulfd •, 
be observed if possible, for they suit Greek Tragedy very well. / 
But he nowhere says so. We for our part are bound to take 
notice of the strength and persistence of the doctrine because^ 
though not actually stated in Aristotle, it was for long attributed 
to him and therefore must count as an important part of his 
influence on our literature. 

In the first three centuries before Christ, especially towards 
the end of that period, there was evidently a good deal of 
discussion as to the best models for writers to follpw. This 
naturally involved a certain amount of literary criticism, some 
of which has survived, although it never got very well known 
in England. But few Greek books got to be better knowij in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than the'*^c ij 
Sublimitate^ which contains far more purely ‘literary’ criticism 

composed about the beginning of the Christian era, 'was 
formerly attributed to Longinus, who lived more than two and 
a half centuries later. The Greek is rather difficult, with many 
technical terms of which the meaning is not always quite dear. 
This dubiety extended to the title, which led people to think 
that the author was discussing ‘sublimity’ as we understand 
it when we say that Milton or Isaiah is sublime, and that he 
was urging writers to aim at this quality instead of others. He . 
has no such purpose and is under no such limitation. He‘’is 
only trying to answer the question, ‘What is it in an author 
that makes us say of him “This is a great writer’’ His own 


than the Poetics^ the subject of which is not poetry but the ctn 
of poetry. The De Sublitmtate, now thought to have been 
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answer is that you cannot have great literature except from a 
man who has a great ‘soul’, which for a Greek always means 
intellectual as well as moral qualities. ‘Longinus’ has in his 
mind a man of genius vnth an aspiration towards noble things. 
■'Genius however is not enough; it must be directed by art. 
The untaught writer falls into many defects of style. He may 
be bombastic or silly; he may have purple passages in the 
wrong place; he may be guilty of many forms of bad taste. 
This condemnation of bad taste was very much taken to heart 
by the eighteenth century. But ‘Longinus’ himself is not 
content with such negative doctrine. The great writer must 
have passion and imagination. If he has these, he may be 
forgiven many lapses of form and taste. Lysias is more faultless 
than Demosthenes, but that does not make him a greater writer. 

The force and eloquence of this unknown author, the 
aptness of his citations, the'critical genius which can see the 
merits of such varying types of writer could not fail to have a 
vitalising effect upon modern literature. It was not however 
edited, and seems hardly to have been known, in England 
until 1636. Even this edition was soon eclipsed by the prestige 
of Boileau’s translation, published about twenty years later 
and accompanied by a Preface emphasising the importance of 
‘correctness’, although, as we have seen, this was only part, 
and the least important part, of tire teaching of ‘Longinus’. 
Pope accepted the interpretation of Boileau, yet not so abso- 
lutely as is sometimes represented, for Pope never thought 
that correctness was a substitute for genius. The fact is that 
the author of the De Sublimitate has suffered at least as- much 
from distortion of his meaning as the author of the Poeties. 
The eighteenth century took from him what it liked best and 
neglected the rest; the nineteenth century admired the rest — 
the enthusiasm for the heaven-born genius — but passed too 
lightly over his admirable exposure of the faults of style, 
because these faults happened to be dear to the Romantic 
heart. 
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About the same time as the Greek De Siihlimitate appeared 
the Latin Ats Poetica or, as it is more correctly entitled, the 
Epistola ad Phones. It is a versified letter addressed by Horace 
to two young brotliers called Piso, who evidently were 
ambitious of writing dramatic poetry, more particularly tlie^ 
burlesque variety of it called the Satyric Drama. At least 
Horace devotes most of his space to Drama, although it 
would have interested us very much more if die author of the 
Odes had dealt with lyric poetry. Thus his subject is not 
really the ‘Art of Poetry’, and Horace would have been the 
first to repudiate so ambitious a claim. He does not seek even 
to be original, for the Ephtola is dependent on a Greek author- 
ity. There is actually more of Horace himself in his Epistle 
to Augustus, so brilliantly ‘imitated’ by Pope. From these 
two documents we can make out Horace’s critical point of 
view fairly well. It is in effect.* a defence of ‘correctness*. 
Having behind it his authority, and being stated with his 
irresistible charm, this teaching exercised an almost tyrannical 
influence over some of the best and acutest minds from the 
Renaissance onwards. Yet in fact it has neither the philo- 
sophical depths of the Poetics nor the stimulating virtue of'the 
De Sublimitate. Horace was convinced that the great defect 
of Latin poetry had been its refusal to take trouble about its 
form, and therefore he insists upon the need to take this 
trouble. It does not follow that he thought nothing else 
mattered. Yet readers could hardly be blamed if they got 
that impression. It is the Ephtola ad Phones that is the source.' 
of that already mentioned doctrine of ‘correctness’ that was 
later read mto ‘Longinus’ and prevailed for about a century, 
beginning in France and thence crossing to England. ItS' 
, negative and narrowing effects are not matters of doubt. Yet 
in England at any rate its influence, at and for the time, was 
perhaps more beneficial than otherwise. It helped to save our 
poetry from tlie extravagances of the decadent Elizabethan 
manner. In fact so fSr as it goes it can never be out of date. 


.3 
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Literary criticism in antiquity by no means ended with 
Horace, but no later authority has exercised a comparable 
influence upon English literature. Nevertheless we cannot 
ignore Quintilian, whose Institutio Oratoria or ‘Education ol 
an Orator’ carried great weight both in the Middle Ages and 
at the Renaissance, and still commands respect. His literary 
criticism is to be found in the tenth ‘book’ of his large treatise. 
It is a highly concentrated account of the principal Greek and 
Roman writers from the point of view of their usefulness tc 
the orator, for according to Quintilian literary' culture is an 
essential part of the orator’s education. The judgements passed 
on each writer show no narrowness or professional bias; they 
come from a man who had a real taste for literature as such, 
and for a long time they formed, and deserved to form, critical 
opinion upon the comparative merits of ancient writers. 
Quintilian may be little read now, but that does not diminish 
his historical importance. His views have entered into and 
profoundly influenced both tlie theory and practice of edu- 
cation. When it is remembered that for the last four centuries 


Englishmen have been educated in the main on a system 
introduced at the Renaissance, and that this system was very 
largely constructed on the principles advocated by Quintilian, 
it will be seen that we must count his book as having its place, 
and an important place, in die background of English literature, 


7 

The Fable is very ancient. It belongs essentially to oral and 
popular literature; and if, as seems possible, it came to Greed 
from the East, it was not in written form.When the first Greel 
fables were committed to writing is not clear, but it musi 
have been before the time of Aristophanes, who knows a 
book of them. Their author was believed to be one Aesop, 
a Phrygian slave and a hunchback. This is not the place to 
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question that tradition, but it is clear that he cannot liave been 
the author of all the fables attributed to him. In fact the Greek 
collection which now passes under his name belongs to a very 
late age and, as literature, is beneath contempt. However at 
a much earlier period the fables were rendered into very- 
tolerable Latin verse by a Greek called Phaedrus, who had 
been a slave at one time in the household of the emperor 
Augustus. He called his book Fabulae, that is ‘Stories’; whence 
our habit of speaking of the ‘Fables’ of Aesop. It consists of 
five ‘books’ published at wide intervals of time. All five together 
do not make a very substantial volume, and Phaedrus does 
not seem to have written anything else. It was not mere trans- 
lation; Phaedrus modifies, adds and probably invents a good 
deal of his own. These Fahks have considerable merit. They 
^ are told with point and brevity, if not with all the simplicity 
^ which is one of the principal charms of the unsophisticated 
" beast-fable. Here appear for the first time the story of the 
Fox and the Sour Grapes, the story of the Dog in the Manger 
and others almost or altogether as good. They would be 
unforgettable in the hands of a much worse artist than 
Phaedrus. He had successors like Babrius in Greek Juid 
Avianus in Latin, who helped to bridge the gap between him 
and the Middle Ages; but Phaedrus is the main well-head of 
■ that stream of fable literature which flowed through these 
ages, died down a little and then swept on more strongly than 
ever, reinforced no doubt by tlie example of La Fontaine, 
who after all is mainly Phaedrus transmuted from silver into 

. gold- ■ 

# 

8 

There are a number of ancient writers whose work as a 
whole or in part does not easily submit to classification under 
the headings so far enumerated, but who exerted too potent 
an influence to be o'mitted from any estimate. The number is 
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not very small, but we must be content to select three, as 
perhaps the most significant. They are in chronological order 
Theophrastus, Pliny and Lucian, whose True History has 
already been noticed. Theophrastus was the friend and to 
«some extent the disciple of Aristotle, and as the author of the 
first systematic treatise on Botany be is an important figure ira 
the history of science. What concerns us however is not that 
but a little book, to which he certainly attached much less 
importance. It is familiar as the Characters of Theophrastus, 
although it would be less misleading to translate the title by 
Types of Character.^ for the author does not deal with individ- 
uals but with types, such as The Superstitious Man, The 
Talkative Man, The Flatterer and so on. His method is to 
describe peculiarities of speech and behaviour by which one 
type may be distinguished from another. This kind of type- 
psychology is at least as old as Plato, in whose Academy, 
where he was educated, Theophrastus may have learned to 
pursue it further. It was a subject in which the generation of 
Theophrastus was strongly interested. It was the flowering- 
time of Menander and the new Comedy of Manners, which 
presented on the stage exactly such types as we find in the 
Characters. Thus he had ready to hand an inexhaustible supply 
of vivid and amusing material, although we have no reason 
for supposing that he did not make many observations for 
himself. The early ‘characters’ are very short and rather 
formal and stereotyped, but as Theophrastus proceeded he 
learned to make his types much more brilliantly distinctive. 
If he is not given a whole section to himself as the founder of 
a new literary genre, it is only because it is not a very important 
genre and its influence was largely restricted, in England at arij 
rate, to the seventeenth century'. Within these limits its influ- 
ence was strong, not merely directly upon imitators like 
Earle, but indirectly on Restoration Comedy and the early 
Essayists and even on the Novel. 

There were two literary Plinys, unde and nephew, of 
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whom the nephew was the more accomplished writer, being 
the author of a large collection of elegant letters, much admired 
in the eighteenth century. But it is the uncle who is important 
for this book. He composed (with much else, now lost) a 
Natural History in no less than thirty-seven ‘books’, none-'' 
of them very short. It is a sort of encyclopaedia and includes a 
great deal that we should consider not to be natural history 
at all, for instance a summary account of ancient art and of 
what is now called applied science. Pliny was really a learned 
man, but his erudition is all drawn from books, which he 
uses quite uncritically, one authority being apparently as 
good to him as another. He never asks how far earlier scien- 
tific information has been superseded by later, and so every- 
thing is grist to his mill — ^the latest discoveries of Greek 
^astronomy and the silliest fables of mendacious or gullible 
'travellers. When Pliny stops compiling and speaks for him- 
self, as he does when the rare opportunity offers, he becomes 
a not unimpressive. writer. It is not that however which has 
saved him but the circumstance, almost the accident, that 
he preserved for more ignorant ages a mass of information 
of the very kind they wanted. A mixture of useful knowlei%e I 
and marvellous stories was exactly to the taste of the Middle 
Ages and by no means distasteful to the Renaissance. (We 
now have the newspapers.) Pliny believed in the divine 
nature of the universe and was therefore not surprised at 
anything— an attitude of mind which after all has some 
advantages over that which condemns everything it does not 
, understand as superstition. He did not affect to any extent ■' 
the form of literature, but tlie debt of later writers to him for 
matter and illustration is almost incalculable. It is true that , 
the Middle Ages mostly used secondary authorities like ' 
Isidore of Seville at their beginning and Bartholomew the 
Englishman towards their end. But Pliny is the father of all 
these. 

The writings which have come down to us under the name 
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of Lucian are very diverse in subject and treatment, but they 
are nearly all in greater or less degree permeated by the same 
spirit. It may be called irony, because it has a clear descent 
from the irony of Plato. But it is a very different irony from 
-V. the Platonic. The Socrates of the Dialogues, being filled with 
a passion for the truth and believing that the great enemy 6f 
the truth is the thinking that we know it when we do not, 
used irony as the gentlest and yet most effective weapon against 
this form of self-deception. The successors of Plato in the use 
of the Dialogue form had neither his moral nor his literary 
genius and (reverting to the cruder spirit of the Mime) made 
of irony a species of personal ridicule. The irony of Lucian 
is not much more, although he has a wit and a distinction of 
style to which those writers, of whom the chief were Bior 
and Menippus, had apparently no great pretensions. Such at 
it is, the irony of Lucian is a delightful thing and his artistry 
in the use of it is consummate. 

During the Middle Ages and indeed long after Lucian was 
regarded with abhorrence as an enemy of Christianity because 
he had attacked a Christian called Peregrinus. This has to be 
c&nsidered when we seek to trace his influence, for it was not 
likely to be avowed where it existed. In fact it hardly mani- 
fests itself at all until the Renaissance, when we ought to see 
it clearly at work in some of the most brilliant writing of 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More. Indeed Luther calls Erasmus 
‘an atheist Lucian’. A good deal of the Greek satirist was 
actually translated by More and Erasmus, working together. 
The importance of this for literary history is very great, foi 
these two men, having learned the use of irony as a literary 
instrument from Lucian, applied it to modern questiolS 
There are of course incidental passages of irony in mediaeva 
literature, especially in Chaucer, whose irony is as delightfu 
as any in the world. But the systematic use of it was new and 
this evidently was suggested by Lucian. After Erasmus and 
More we get the Epistplae ObscuroTum Firomm and (what is 
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incomparably more important) Rabelais and all that has come 
from his work. The spirit of irony thus came into the vernacular 
literatures, and from Rabelais and Cervantes and, much later, , 
from Swift passed into the Novel. It would be absurd to 
claim the credit for all this for Lucian, but he is an origin and*, 
a very important one. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE MIDDLE AGES 

1 

T O anyone seeking to trace the influence of the ancient 
classics upon the mediaeval literature of England, 
meaning by that the literature of what is called Early and 
Transition English, it might appear at first as if that influence 
were negligible. Tlie prestige of Latin is boundless, but it 
is not the great Latin classics that are read and imitated; the 
favourite Latin authors of the Middle Ages themselves belong 
to the Middle Ages. The importance of this cannot be denied, 
but it can easily be exaggerated. In the first place mediaeval 
Latin is only classical Latin at a later stage of its development, 
In the second place a vast amount of the work composed in 
it is drawn by way of epitome or expansion from the classical 
writers. We shall find evidence of this as we proceed. Certainly 
a new spirit which i,s quite unclassical comes in with the Middle 
Ages. Yet to a very great and perhaps preponderating extent 
mediaeval literature is tlic product of dtis spirit operating 
upon classical material, transforming it but using it. Take for 
instance at the very beginning of the period the De Consolations. 
Philosophiae of Boethius. We see that it is a restatement, though 
a fine and far from mechanical restatement, of certain opinions 
held by ancient philosophers, so that it is not so much Boethius 
who influences the Middle Ages as the Stoics and N^- 
Platonists through Boethius. Or consider another boti 
which towards the end of the period exerted an even greate 
influence than Boethius, which is written not in Latin but ii 
French, and which is utterly mediaeval in spirit — the origina 
Roman de la Rose. The form of the poem, which is a dream 
allegory, can be traced back to classical literature; the mytho 
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logy is classical and many of the allusions; it is Venus half 
christianised and wholly romanticised. Again we must not 
forget that permanent bridge bettv'een the ancient and the 
mediaeval w'orld, the Church. Thus the most autlioritative 
of the Latin Fathers, Augustine and Jerome, were classicaL^ 
authors. Clearly we cannot ignore the influence of the classics 
on mediaeval literature. 

To go through the whole of mediaeval latinity tracing its 
debts to the past and its influence upon the vernacular literature 
would be an immense task. A running commentary is all that 
can be offered here. For this it is rather important to prepare 
our minds by an historical observation. The mediaeval spirit 
or point of view, although certainly more consistent than the 
modern, was itself full of change and fluctuation. It is better 
to follow the changes as well as we can from age to age 
jVithout indulging in generalisations. That means using the 
^historical, in fact the chronological, method. The reader may 
be left to draw the broad conclusions for himself. 

It seems proper to begin with Bede, for, although he had 
English predecessors, he assimilated what was best in their 
work and handed it down, greatly improved, in his own. S5e 
was a product of that remarkable ‘Northumbrian’ culture 
which was disseminated, so far as scholarship was concerned, 
from the school founded in York not long after the Christian- 
isation of the English. How high its reputation stood may be 
judged by the fact that it was from York that Alcuin, in the • 
generation after Bede, was summoned by Charlemagne to 
superintend the re-establishment of learning in the western 
’ Continent. Cede’s teacher came from York, and Bede himself 
became the best scholar and the greatest writer of his time 
not only in England but in Europe. As his works are all in 
^atin, they fall out of our survey except in so far as they were 
• nedium of classical influence upon the vernacular. That they 
^ ’re to some extent such a medium is certain; to what extent 
^ is hard to say. Bede lived in one of the darkest epochs of 



European history and, although he was an altogether excep 
tional man and went, whenever he could, direct to classica 
sources, yet even his mind was clouded by certain preconcep 
tions coming between him and the originals. The very fact tba 
he wrote in Latin was rather a hindrance than a help toward: 
clearly apprehending the differences between their ideas anc 
his own. He had not, and he could not be expected to have 
the historical insight necessary for that. Besides, the subjec 
of his greatest achievement, The Ecclesiastical History of th 
English People (Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorutri), die 
not require the consultation of classical authorities, at least o: 
the secular kind. He draws to some extent upon them, especi- 
ally Pliny, but it does not amount to much after all. Nor is hi; 
style formed upon classical models. It is mediaeval Latii 
such as he would use in conversation when speaking with hi: 
best care. It is however a good, clear, simple, living, sometime. 
Vivid style, totally different from the barbaric jargon of his 
predecessors or the deplorable affectations in the style of hh 
older contemporary Aldhelm. Thus Bede, though writing it 
Latin, set the example to English of a natural, simple and 
dignified style; and his authority was so great, his eminence 
for many generations so unquestioned, that we must suppose 
there was a tendency to reproduce in English as well as Latin 
the qualities so much admired in him. But, although they an 
classical qualities, they seem native to him and not acquiree 
by study of the classics. 

There is a somewhat abbreviated and not very good trans- 
lation of the Ecclesiastical History attributed, perhaps tyrongly 
to Alfred. At any rate it belongs to Alfred’s time and he 
himself the principal translator of his age. In the interv^ 
not far short of two centuries, between him and Bede th 
history of England had been a series of catastrophes. Aboi 
the year 787 the ‘Danes’ began to come, and the Englis 
suffered from them most of what their own ancestors ha 
inflicted on the Britons. In the most habitable parts of th 
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country learning was almost extinguished. Alfred undertook 
to revive it. If students now require a warning against the 
assumption that the Middle Ages saw a gradual progress from 
almost total darkness to the dawn of the Reformation and the 
New Learning, they may get it from the fact that Alfred looked** 
back to the time of Bede as an era of light and instruction. 
There was no steady progress at all, but great ebbs and flows 
then as now and always. We need not however consider the 
motives which animated Alfred, but merely the books he 
translated. 

He seems to have begun with a handbook (the classical 
name for which was Enchiridion) consisting in the main of 
extracts from the Vulgate or Latin Bible and the Latin Fathers, 
of whom the greatest was Augustine. Both he and Jerome, 
.the guiding spirit and principal translator of the Vulgate, 
Jvere at work at the turn of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Their styles, though not Ciceronian, are still classical, and 
both were steeped dn classical literature. Neither of these 
statements is true of Gregory, whose Cura Pastoralis or 
‘Pastoral Care’ was apparently translated by Alfred himself. 
It is a typically mediaeval book. Yet the allegorical method of 
interpreting scripture, largely employed by Gregory, is not 
a mediaeval invention. It had been applied to the interpre- 
tation of Homer as far back as tlie sixth century before Christ 
and had been carried to great lengths in later times. It had been 
used for the interpretation of the Old Testament by learned 
Jews such as Philo of Alexandria, who was a contemporary 
.of Jesusj and influenced Christian exegesis of the Bible at an 
eaidy date. The mediaeval passion for allegory is not an 
inexplicable novelty. 

J Among other works translated by the king or under his 
'^oervision were the History of Orosius and the Consolations 
' Philosophy by Boethius. The book of Orosius lias for its’ 

•. title Historia adversus Paganos, which might be translated 
^’e Pagans refuted from History’. That at least describes its 
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purpose. Paulus Orosius was a native of Roman Spain and a 
disciple of Augustine. He is not important for his literary 
merits but for the influence of his book. It is a summary of 
universal history, sacred and profane, with a good deal of 
■geography thrown in. It is quite uncritical, even rather stupid, , 
but its mixture of useful information with controversial piet)' 
strongly recommended it to the monasteries. We have only 
to remark that, in order to make his compilation, Orosius had 
to consult a number of classical authors. Boethius we cannot 
dismiss so lightly. The De Consolatione Philosophiae must 
rank among the most influential books ever written, although 
its influence has not lasted into the modern world. It was 
composed in prison, where its author, a Roman senator of 
high public and private character, had been put by Theodoric, 
the great king of the Goths in Italy. It is composed on a some- ■ 
what curious plan, for it "consists of sections alternately it 
verse and prose. In effect however it is a dialogue between 
Boethius and Philosophy, Philosophy doing most of the 
speaking. She appears to tlie writer, as he languishes in prison 
bewailing the cruelty of Fortune, and gives him reasons for 
disregarding or even for being grateful to Fortune. This 
leads to a more general explanation of the moral government 
of the universe, whereby Boethius is finally comforted. The^ 
book deserved much of its prodigious success; the verses 
(which are in a variety of metres) are often charming, and the 
prose has considerable distinction. The chief interest of the 
De Consolatione however is this, that it is prophetic of so much 
that was to follow. For instance Philosophy and Fortune . 
are not merely personified, as they might be in a classical, 
or a modern author, but are allegorical persons such as & 
Middle Ages delighted in. The matter too profoundly affectel^ 
mediaeval thought. It was drawn by Boethius from a consider- 
able, but not very critical, reading of the classical philosophers 
His philosophy might be described as eclectic and not ven 
distinct. It owes something to Aristotle, a good deal to Plato; 
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more to Plato’s interpreters, most of all to Stoicism as he 
found it in Cicero and Seneca. It is more a profession of faith 
than a system, and it is such a profession as a Christian could 
accept so far as it goes. Also the spirit of the book, breatliing, 
resignation and trust in the providence of God, must haVfer 
been comforting to many in their private troubles.. Boethius 
forms a bridge between the classical and the mediaeval world; 
indeed he is rather the last of the classics than the first mediaeval 
writer. Unconsciously, he is the herald of a new era; con- 
sciously, he looks back — to tlie Latin classics and, beyond them, 
to Greek philosoph5^ Thus Alfred in making him known to his 
subjects was bringing English literature into one of the main 
streams of classical influence. The question now was how 
far, or whetlier at all, tliis heritage from the ancient world 
, could be naturalised. 

) The public misfortunes which followed the death of Alfred 
seemed to answer this question in the negative. It was about 
a century later that a fresh effort w'as made by Aelfric. He had 
to build from the very foundations. His first business was to 
instruct the younger clergy in Latin, the knowledge of whjch 
had almost disappeared in England. This involved him’Tn 
teaching the elements of Latin grammar, for which purpose 
he found it convenient to make a grammar of his own — 
perhaps the first Latin grammar constructed in Englari^It 
is of course almost a pitiable thing by modern standards, but 
it was a noble achievement for all that and of the greatest 
importance because it was a way of insisting that people 
, must speak and write grammatically. That was a valuable 
lesson at a time when there w'^as a real danger of literature 
dissolving into a formless jargon. Aelfric however ^d a 
good deal more than compose this Latin grammar. Among 
other works it is possible that he translated the Moralia or, 
as they are often called, the Distkhs of Cato; and, since this 
was a famous book throughout the Middle Ages, one may 
linger a moment to give some description of it. The author 
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was neither the elder nor the younger Cato oi history, but an 
anonymous ‘grammarian’ or literateur. The distichs are a 
quantity oi saws or truisms, normally expressed iir elegiac 
mouplets of poorish latinity and attributed to Cato — no doubt 
rRe younger Cato, who ‘gives laws’ to the departed spirits in 
the sixth book of the Aemid and appears as a sage in Lucan — 
either by the author or by his readers. Proverbial philosophy 
has always been popular, but it is odd that ‘Cato’ should ever 
have impressed intelligent people. Nevertheless he did and 
, we have to take account of the fact. 

The Norman Conquest produced an almost total eclipse 
of written literature in England, and the eclipse lasted more 
than a century. Norman French became as a matter of course 
the language of officialdom. Itw'^asnotNorinanFrenchhowever, 
at least to any considerable extent, that became the medium ot 
written literature; it w'as Latin. English literature had to begin 
all over again, though of course in the meantime the language 
had changed and w'as changing. The Latin too had changed. 
It w'as no longer the Latin of Bede or Aelfric, correct enough 
in ^ts rvay but somew'hat impersonal. The Latin of the brilliant 
wnlers about the time of Henry' II — men like C-eofhey ot 
Monmouth, Walter Map, Roger Bacon, Giraldus Cambrensis— 
is full, sometimes almost too full, of their own personality. 
L®f0;ly for this reason it is not classical, nor are these writers 
much influenced by classical authors even rvhen they have 
some knowledge oi" them. They are original men. It is how'ever 
a fact of general importance that throughout thi,s interregnum 
we observe an increasing knowledge of Latin idiom and an 
increasing facility in ' 1 he use of ii. The most accurate scholar 
of tlie time was dcHiRt^less John of Salisbury, who performed 
the real service of dhjwing attention to the great classical 
authors, especially Cicipro. He also expounded Aristotle’s 
logic more clearly and tompletely than had been done by- 
any one before in EnglanM. Thus lie did much to open up jf 
more direct rout e to tlie ge^ine treasures of ancient culture. | 
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Meanwhile very important changes were taking place at 
the two Universities. They were mainly clue to tlie new orders 
of Franciscans and Dominicans, working more in rivalry 
than in unison. The movement thus initiated affected thought, 
giving it a more logictil tmd even a partly scicntifi£ 
rather than literature as such; but literature could nolj- Ijg 
reflect the change. Now began the predominaitce of 
‘Aristotle’ however did not mean to a scholar of th^lj 
what it means to a scholar today. The Middle Ages ki\^;yf 
great philosopher very imperfectly. Even the logic w'hi^ 
so earnestly studied was a cast-iron system developed 


Aristotle’s rather than the Aristotelian method — orgofff^ gf 
‘instrument’ was his own word for it — in its original 
Still their knowledge of him kept gradually increasing, 
through Latin versions ol Arabic translatit)us. Indeed tl^p 
1 Aristotelianism was largely imbibed from Arabic spy^gg^^ 
particularly Avicenna and Averroes. The great Comingi[^^ 35 y 
on Aristotle of the latter had been composed in 
Spain, whence it passed readily enough into Christian IspfpBg.. 
There is of course historical reason wliy Creek philpipjmy 
should have reached the west by this roundabout routg. ^g 
victory of Islam in the seventh century had beep pygf 
countries, such as Egypt, in which Greek culture haej 
tained itself for a very long time. 'Ehe conquered iaughV^l}gif 
conquerors, tvho had the sense to profit by tlie lesson. 
it came about that the Arabs — to give them tliat 
name — to a certain extent re-joined the links, w hich tiigy ^3^ 
so violently snapped, between the Latin-speaking apQ ill? 
Greek-spd'aking halves of the Roman empire. 

But, at least towards the end of this transition 
Arab philosophy and Arab science w'crc not the only 
with the Greek world. Greek, although people will cgH j|: ^ 
dead language, is no more a dead language than English;’ it 
has never ceased to be spoken and it has a continuous and 
continuing literature. Nothing is more easily forgotten by us 
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than the fact that all through the Middle Ages the emperor, 
that is the Roman emperor, reigned not in Rome but in Con- 
stantinople, whose domination, constantly threatened and 
, sometimes reduced almost to nothing, neverdieless with greater 
less effectiveness lasted for more than a thousand years. 
In this eastern half of the old Roman empire the language of 
culture was of course Greek and its literature was Greek. 
Moreover there was alv'ays some communication, however 
slight and precarious it may have been, between Constan- 
, tinople and the West. The Crusades and the conquest of the 
city by the ‘Latins’, the carrying of the Venetian arms and 
commerce to the Aegean, facilitated a better acquaintance. 
Occasional Greek scholars came to Italy. More of them came, 
as was only to be expected, when at last Constantinople fell 
to the Turks in 1453; but to date the revival of learning in 
western Europe from that avent is now seen to be an error. 
It had begun a century or more before that. 

It is against this general background that we must watch 
the process by which the vernacular literature begins to 
re-^ssert itself. As it was not addressing scholars, it did not 
sJKw signs of direct influence from the classics. But of indirect 
influence from classical sources it is full. It is not an easy matter 
to make this clear because of the confusion in the mediaeval 
mind between the old and the new% We have to deal with tliaf 
extraordinary amalgam of fact and fancy, of Pagan and 
Christian, of misunderstood and second-hand information 
which was all the knowledge of antiquity ever acquired by the 
average mediaeval man. The result is that the student of 
mediaeval literature has not only to know the truth about the 
classical world, he has also to know what the Middle Ages 
thought was the truth about it. This knowledge is the less' 
easily obtainable because the mediaeval conception of classical 
antiquity, though in its broad features it did not change much,, 
never was stable, but varied from age to age and from writer' 
to writer. Yet to a certain extent it can be charted. Onej. 
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division thus marked especially claims our attention. It is 
what is described in a famous phrase (translated from the 
French) ‘the matter of Rome the great’. This ‘matter’ covers 
the whole field of classical lore — ^the story of Troy, the story 
of Thebes, the story of Alexander the Great and some other§. 
The Trojan material was conveyed to the Middle Ages 
chiefly in two compositions attributed, one to Dares the 
Phrygian, the other to Dictys the Cretan. They are usually 
referred to under their Latin designations as Dares Phrygius 
and Dictys Cretensis. The former, as being pro-Trojan, was 
regarded as the better authority, at least among the French 
and English, botli of which nations claimed for themselves 
a Trojan origin. The full title of his book is Daretis Phrygii 
de Excidio Troiae Historia, ‘The History of Dares the Phrygian 
concerning the Destruction of Troy’. It is evidently a T-aiin 
j translation or paraphrase or epitome of an earlier work in 
Greek belonging to a class of books which were not un- 
common in later antiquity. They were rather ‘rhetorical’, 
that is stylistic, exercises than deliberate forgeries. Thus the 
Greek man of letters who wrote the ‘Epistles of Phalaris’, 
which raised such a controversy at the beginning of .^e 
eighteenth century, was merely trying to write the kind of 
letters that the tyrant Phalaris might be presumed to have 
written. In the same way the original (Greek) ‘Dares’ only 
meant to show what kind of a book a Trojan might be 
supposed to have written about the Trojan War. The Latin 
‘Dares’ however attempts a little mystification. He introduces 
his ‘History’ with a prefatory epistle purporting to be addressed 
^ Cornelius Nepos to the historian Sallust. In this letter 
‘Nepos’ says that he discovered the original manuscript — the 
actual autograph — of Dares and had translated it literally 
into Latin. He proceeds to ask whether Dares, who’ was 
engaged in the events he describes, is not more to be trusted 
than Homer, who lived many years afterwards and in any 
event must have 'been ‘demented’, since he represents the 



gods as tiglitmg witli men. i.^ornelius JNepos was a writer ot 
elegant prose in the Augustan age of Latin literature, while 
our ‘Dares’ is a wretched scribbler of perhaps the sixth century. 
He is a feeble impostor, but he succeeded in imposing upon 
the mediaeval reverence for antiquity, and his authority was 
held to supersede Homer’s. 

‘Dares’ was translated several times in the Middle Ages and 
some of the translations had a wide circulation. But all were 
Eclipsed in fame and in merit by the Roman de Troie, a metrical 
romance of 30,000 lines in Norman French by Benoit de 
Sainte-More, a trouvere who lived for a time at the court of 
Henry II. He bases his work on Dares, but expands, 
embroiders and romanticises to an astonishing extent. The 
Greek and Trojan heroes become mediaeval knights, the 
heroines mediaeval ladies. Above all Benoit tells, in detail 
and so far as we know for the first time, the story of Troilus 
and Cressida, whom he more correctly calls Briseide. Benoit’s 
poem was used by greater men than himself, namely Boccaccio 
and Chaucer, whose Troilus and Criseyde passed on that story 
to Henryson and Shakespeare. It is not, so far as can be 
^covered, a classical story, so we need not go into the question 
of its origin, in the brain of Benoit or someone else, or the 
process by which Homer’s Briseis became Cressida. But it 
does concern us to note that the Roman de Troie was used 
(without acknowledgement) by Guido delle Colonne {de 
Columna in Latin), an Italian who was for some time in England 
and wrote towards the end of the thirteenth century. Guido’s 
book, which is in Latin prose, is entitled simply H'utoria 
Troiana. It is written in a style altogether superior to that of 
Dares Phrygius, who indeed has none at all, and Guido shows a 
competent knowledge of some classical authors. The H'utoria 
Troiana immediately became what might be called the standard 
account of the Trojan matter and is used as such by Chaucer 
and others, especially Lydgate. 

One of Guido’s sources is Dictys Cretensis, and something. 
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though not much, needs to be said about Dictys, As Dares — 
the Homeric Dares — was a blameless Trojan priest mentioned 
in the Iliad, so Dictys was represented as a comrade of 
Idomeneus, the Cretan leader in the Trojan war. The one book 
is just as fictitious as the other, but ‘Dictys’ is the better write*. 
He too translates from a Greek original, of which we know 
something, although it is not enough to tell us how faithful 
the translation is, or what version our ‘Dictys’ translated. ^ 
close translation it cannot be, for the style is full of echoes 
and imitations of Sallust, the most popular of the Roman 
historians with mediaeval authors. The book has got the 
somewhat odd title of Ephemeris Belli Troiani, ‘A Journal 
of the Trojan War’, doubtless suggested by the Ephemerides 
or ‘Journals’ of Alexander the Great. It consists of two 
unequal parts, the first five ‘books’ giving a summary account 
jof the entire Trojan war, the si;xth and last telling of the 
home-comings of the Greek heroes. This sixth ‘book* is a 
miserable production and cannot be by the author of’the rest, 
who writes a competent Latin style. These two little books — 
for both Dares and Dictys are quite short — ^were the pillars 
on which the Middle Ages built the astonishing structureW 
their Trojan matter. It ended in becoming almost entirely 
unclassical. But the germ was classical and out of that all the 
rest blossomed. The germ was not exactly Homer; it was the 
whole saga of the Trojan war as it was known, in epics now 
lost to us, in antiquity. The contents of these epics, along with 
Homer, were summarised in prose epitomes; and it was from 
these epitomes that the Greek ‘Dares’ and the Greek ‘Dictys’ 
cribbed their matter, until they in turn were translated into 
the existing Latin versions. 

The Alexander legend is hardly so important for us. It 
began immediately after the death of Alexander himself if 
not before, survived in spite of the historians, and .flourished 
unchecked in the Middle Ages, It is easy to see how it arose. 
The countries conquered by Alexander, which included 
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Egypt, the Levant, Anatolia, Mesopotamia, Persia, the Punjab, 
were inhabited by ancient races accustomed to half-deified 
kings, and credulous of marvels. To them Alexander naturally 
appeared more than mortal; he must be a god (they thought) 
Gr the son of a god or at least of a magician like Nectanebus, 
' the sorcerer king of Egypt. So legends originally told of their 
prehistoric or fabulous heroes tended to cluster about 
Alexander. Much of this fabulous matter got into a Greek 
book attributed to Callisthenes, the nephew of Aristotle — 
Aristotle, all the world knew, had been the ‘tutor’ of 
Alexander and a ‘wise’ man, almost like Merlin — ^but actually 
of a later date and, in its final form, for it kept growing, very 
much later. This is the book usually called by scholars 
Pseudo-Callisthenes. It was translated into Latin early in the 
fourth century and thereby found readers in the West. This 
Latin version was the chief, though not the only, channel for 
the transmission of the Alexander legend, which spread far 
and wide through Europe. Of its influence upon English 
literature one example is the metrical romance of King 
Alisaunder. But that is only one example and must not be 
«»en to give a true idea of the extent to which the story took 
possession of the mediaeval mind. A rather odd indication of 
that is the popularity, dating from the Middle Ages, of the name 
Alexander in Scotland, where another common name is 
Hector and even Aeneas is not unknown. 


2 

To analyse the sources of mediaeval literature where these 
are Latin — Greek hardly comes into question — is work for^ 
the specialist and must be left to him. For us it is only possible 
to touch , lightly upon the more significant evidences of 
classical influence upon individual authors. Some broad state- 1 
ments may be hazarded, tiie trutlt of which students can test | 
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for themselves, (tz) First, the influence of the classics upon 
mediaeval literature was indirect rather than direct, (h) It 
came in the main, though by no means exclusively, through 
French channels, (c) It was received without criticism or 
with such criticism as was worse than none, {d) It was trana# - 
formed by the mediaeval spirit, (e) It affected the matter 
rather than the form of English literature of the Middle Ages. 
Something may be said under each of these headings. 

(a) The first point hardly needs further elaboration. The 
Middle Ages, with rare exceptions, did not drink inspiration 
from the classics at the fountain head but at such streams as 
trickled, generally thin and muddy, through the intervening 
stretches of Low Latin. There was of course always some ‘ 
direct influence and towards the close of the period it became 
considerable. But there were times when it almost vanished. 

) Generally speaking it varied, as.was only natural, with the 
state of scholarship. There was very little scholarship indeed 
between Bede and Henry II and throughout that long 
space of time it proved difficult to keep alive any knowledge 
of Latin at all. Perhaps we ought to be glad of this. It 
was largely ignorance of Latin that protected the growth?«f 
English literature, which had to fight for its life against Latin 
on the one hand and French on the other. If writers in the 
vernacular had been able to write Latin as well as Joseph of 
Exeter or even Giraldus Cambrensis, they would almost 
certainly have written in Latin, since that was the fashion. 
Our judgement on that point is now so different that we are 
apt to feel a grudge against men like Geoffrey of Monmouth 
or Matth^ Paris for not writing in English, interesting as 
they are in Latin. But the vernacular was only biding its time. 
/It did not lose much, perhaps it gained a good deal, by the 
restriction of classical knowledge within such narrow limits. 
Mere ignorance was in some ways more salutary than the 
kind of information that took its place. Dares and Dictys 
were poor substitutes for Homer and Virgil, Orosius and 
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Isidore for Livy and Tacitus. To be sure we must not load 
the dice against the scholars. Their knowledge was not all of 
this derivative order. They knew their Ovid fairly well, at 
least the Metamorphoses, the Heroides and the Ars Amatoria, 
however strangely misunderstood. They knew the Somnium 
Scipionis of Cicero, and in the monasteries at least there wap 
a good knowledge of Augustine and Jerome. They often knew 
the verses of the Christian poet Prudentius, who was at any , 
rate half a classic. It would be possible to extend this list, in 
the case of certain men to extend it greatly. But we are speaking 
of the average mediaeval writer; and the trouble with him is 
that very often we cannot be sure whether he really knows at 
first hand any classical author to whom he refers. It is rather 
more likely than not that he is borrowing his information or :' 
copying his quotation at second or third or fourth hand. For 
it is one of the notable tljings about the Middle Ages that| 
there was a common stock of information, ideas, evt?.r 
quotations, from which each writer took what suited him. 
Originality was not considered a virtue. An original author, 
such as Geoffrey of Monmouth apparently was, would 
^tend that he was not original, that he had got his matter ^ 
out of some ancient, but now perished or hidden, book. ■ 
This common stock was at first embodied almost wholly in 
Latin, that is in mediaeval Latin. But as we approach the') 
thirteenth century it begins to be embodied to a notable . 
extent in French, to a smaller extent in Italian. ! 

(^) This brings us to our second point. The astonishing 
quantity, variety and accomplishment of mediaeval French 
literature gave it an almost unchallenged ascendancy in 
Europe, not least in England, where after the Norman Con- 
quest most educated persoi^ could read and speak the French(j 
language or the Norman variety of it. But it is a great mistake 
to regard this new influence as anti-classical. On any view 
of it, it brought a flood of classical reminiscences in its wake. 
French is in every way nearer to Latin than is English. The 
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point is too obvious to be worth developing. What it is 
important for us to note is that English was stimulated by 
French into seeing what it could do along the lines so brilliantly 
pursued by the French mediaeval masters. One has only to 
look at Gower or Chaucer for evidence of that. But theiF 
problem was different and harder. After all the French language 
is itself only Latin in a later stage of its growth. It was there- 
fore naturally susceptible in a high degree to influences from 
classical Latin and readily lent itself to the reproduction of 
classical forms and styles. No such easy process was possible 
for a Teutonic language like English. But what mediaeval 
French literature did was to make the process easier. France 
became the interpreter of the classical world to England. 
And, as France was, if not the creator, the disseminator of the 
mediaeval spirit in its literary expression, we find English 
literature in the later Middle Ages accepting the French 
interpretation of the classical world almost without question. 

(c) Now this interpretation was itself totally uncritical. 
Whatever was on record was true — that was the general 
attitude; it was only interpretation or commentary that wgs 
free. The extent to which tiiis acceptance went is on occasioit* 
almost incredible. The fictions, even the self-confessed fictions, 
of the ancients are taken as historical facts. No mediaeval poet 
— it is somewhat different with the theologians, who had a 
professional case against classical mythology, although even 
they are prone to regard the myths as true evidence against 
the pagan gods — doubted for a moment the literal truth of the 
loyes of Dido and Aeneas, of Troilus and Cressida. The ' 
imaginary letters of the heroines in Ovid — Greek heroines of 
the remote past writing in sophisticated Latin verse of the 
first Christian century — were taken to be their authentic 
letters. No doubt it must have been clear enough to Gower 
or Chaucer, poets themselves, that the real author of thg 
letters was Ovid. But neither doubted that the sentiments 
described in the letters were really felt by the heroines and 
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that the heroines were just as historical as the Black Prince or 
John of Gaunt. Practically no one asked what authority lay 
behind any statement in a Latin book. If the Latin writer said 
it was so, then so it was. This meant that one authority, how- 
ever late and bad, was considered as good as another, however 
early and trustworthy. But we must take account of monl[ 
than that. The Middle Ages were not merely uncritical in the 
sense of not applying an adequate standard of criticism; they 
applied what, to our notions at least, was a false one. They 
differed strangely from us in their ideas of what was credible 
and incredible. Thus of tv'o explanations of an unexplained 
fact, one natural and the other supernatural, the Middle Ages 
thought the supernatural explanation much the more likely toS 
be the true one. The eagerness with which they read the'- 
Gesta Romanorum and Mandevilh was partly due to this. It 
is of course the exact opposite of the scientific spirit, and sc 
the Middle Ages were almost totally unscientific so far as the 
natural sciences go, a solitary genius like Roger Bacon merely 
proving the rule. On the other hand in other branches of 
kijowledge, sciences too in their way, above all in Logic and 
"I'heology, the Middle Ages were eminent. Nothing could be 
stricter than the method of the great Schoolmen, of whom 
this country produced some of the ablest. But the logicians 
and the theologians — they were the same people — had theii 
fundamental assumptions prescribed and limited for them by 
authority. They were not disposed to extend the boundaries 
of the natural at the expense of the supernatural, which is 
what the natural sciences continually tend to do. Since they 
believed in the possibility of miracles, they were not inhibitec 
from believing in any number of them like the rest of tlif 
mediaeval world. Now that went quite against the tendency 
of educated thought among the ancients, for that was pre- 
dominantly critical, rationalistic, scientific in tlie modern sense. 

Hence it is that mediaeval writers fasten with especial 
delight on whatever is marvellous in tlie classical literature 
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known to them. It is not the history of Alexander the Great 
that interests them, it is the hotch-potch of oriental fables 
that we find in the Pseudo-Callisthenes. It is not the historical 
Caesar they care about — ^which is the more extraordinary 
when w^e consider that they had the evidence of Caesar hinP- 
self for what he had done in Gaul and Britain and Germany 
— ^but the Caesar of legend, who was born like Macbeth and 
had a horse with human feet. They were not content with the 
sober Life of Virgil which Donatus, a writer well enough 
known to mediaeval students, had composed out of authentic 
materials; they turned him into a magician who lived in a 
brazen tower. It was this love of the marvellous, almost as 
much as any religious feeling, that led them to delight in the 
Latin Lives of the Saints with their innumerable miracles and in 
books like the Legenda AuTca of Jacobus a Voraginfe or the 
Gesta Romanorum. Sometimes fragments of genuine antiquity 
got incorporated in these collections, but not enough to make . 
any difference to their general character. In a word the classics 
were read for what was wonderful in them, and the wonders 
were all believed. ^ 

(d) But this unclassical and unmodern conception of 
universe as a theatre of miracles and marvels, although it is 
what perhaps chiefly differentiates the mediaeval from other- 
ages, is only one of other distinguishing characteristics. There 
is for example the mediaeval conception of chivalry, in parti- 
cular the conception of chivalrous or romantic love. It is not 
for us to consider how far it was conventional, how far it -was 
restricted to a certain class or classes of society. At any rate it' 
existed and permeated a great mass of mediaeval literature. 
The knights and squires and ladies, to whom the story-tellers 
and minstrels of the trouvere class addressed tliemselves, were 
full of this chivalrous ideal and tried, not too successfully, to 
live up to it. Consequently the minstrels were full of it tod. 
And through this transforming medium they looked upon the 
loves of antiquity. The results were often strange enough. 
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Too much indeed may be made of the difference between the 
ancient and the mediaeval theory of love. It is quite possible to 
show that the feeling w^hose philosophy is ‘All for Love and 
the World well lost’ was not a stranger to the ancient heart. 
Greek mythology in particular is full of the devotion of lovers. 
But the ancient world had no rules of chivalry, no etiquette of 
love. It is this that the mediaeval writers cannot understand. 
They cannot understand why so noble a knight as Aeneas 
should ‘betray’ Dido, why Jason should leave Medea, Theseus 
Ariadne and so on. This is natural enough, and even Ovid 
w'as capable of feeling in this way, if he was capable of believing 
the stories at all, which for the most part he evidently was not. 
Modem sympathy too is probably here on the side of the 
Middle Ages. It is important then to realise that the classical 
feeling — classical in the strict and limited sense, the Attic sense 
— ^was radically different from the mediaeval on the value of 
passionate love. The Middle Ages believed that a passionate 
love, like that of Lancelot for Guinevere or Tristram for Iseult, 
was something that every knight should desire to have; the 
Greeks of the fifth century before Christ believed it was 
iiOmething that every wise man should desire to escape. It 
will of course be recognised that the Greek feeling does not 
necessarily imply a less propensity to passion than the 
mediaeval; perhaps it implies more. But it places the whole 
matter in a new light. And in general it may be said that the 
blending of the spiritual and the sensual w'^hich is characteristic 
of so much in the mediaeval soul is contrary to all classical 
-teaching and perhaps more than anything else disqualified the 
Middle Ages from understanding the classical mind, always 
ready to subject the emotions, even the religious emotions, tc 
the intellect. 

Then there was the Christian se,ntiment. The ancient work 
had not, until the accession of Constantine in the fourtl 
century, a state theology or orthodoxy. A man might believe 
what he liked, and was not to be punished for what he believed. 
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unless it led him to attack the security of the state. An Athenian 
did not think of denouncing an Egyptian or a Syrian for 
believing in some Egyptian or Syrian divinity and following a 
different ritual from any known in Athens. On the contrary 
he was disposed to think that the Egyptian or Syrian divinity 
was really divine, though not so ‘humane’ or so respectably 
connected as his own Athena. Otiier Greek communities felt 
in the same way and this spirit of toleration became diffused 
through the Roman empire. There was however on the out- 
skirts of it one exception to this rule, namely of course the 
Jewish community. The Jews came to deny the very existence 
of all gods but their own. The idea of worshipping other 
‘gods’ — mere images of wood or stone — filled them with 
horror. This sentiment was absorbed by the Christian Church 
ar'd from the Church absorbed by the Middle Ages. Lo here^ 
of payens cors&d olde rites! exclaims Chaucer at the end of 
Troilus and Criseyde in a sort of belated apology for a poem 
he had written with such obvious delight. In the same way 
Gawain Douglas feels it necessary to express his abhorrence 
of the false divinities whom he encounters in his translation 
of the Aeneid. There is no doubt that this feeling, which 
course is not confined to the Middle Ages, operated strongly 
against the influence of the great classical writers, who, at least 
the poets among them, are nearly all full of their own religion. 
To the Middle Ages ancient poetry took on the aspect of a 
siren — the beautiful singer to whom the wise and virtuous 
man must stop his ears. Some of course, especially in the 
religious houses, took a more severe view than others; but, 
the general tendency was to feel that there was something 
illicit in the pleasure found in reading the lovely fictions of 
the old pagan world. That had been the feeling long ago of 
Augustine, and no doubt his example helped to protract it. 
So the monks turned rather to multiplying versions of tlje 
Latin Bible and the Latin Fathers, copying Lives of Saints and 
homilies and missals and books of hours, at the most producing 
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a new manuscript of the Legenda Aurea or the Gesta 
Romanorum. Some exception might be made in favour of 
Virgil because he had prophesied the advent of the Divine 
Child, or of Statius, who had been baptised, they thought, befon 
Hs death. But even these were viewed not without suspicion 
(e) A further cause which militated against the strict!] 
literary influence of the classics was the insensitiveness of thi 
Middle Ages to that beauty of form and style which is after al 
what gives most of its value to the poetry of Virgil and Horaa 
and Ovid. This insensitiveness was no doubt largely tli< 
result of defective scholarship. But that cannot be the wholi 
explanation, for it does not require a great deal of scholarshif 
to feel the charm of an ode of Horace — the beauty of its forn 
is almost visual. Yet the Odes of Horace made no appeal t( 
the Middle Ages, though the Satires did, not at all because o: 
their form but because of thjir matter. The lack of appreciatior 
of classical form is naturally most apparent in poetry. It wa‘ 
not too difficult to compose an oration somewhat in the mannei 
of Cicero or a history somewhat in the manner of Sallust oi 
a sermon somewhat in the manner of Augustine. But the 
^rijoyment of poetry as poetry depends on a full appreciatior 
of the value of words and, for the classics at least, on a perfect 
facility in scansion. Mediaeval Latin poetry could be, as in the 
case of the hymns, both moving and exquisite; but in form it is 
either not classical at all or, if it attempts to be classical, is 
incompetent. To be plain, what the Middle Ages valued ir 
ancient literature was the information it conveyed, for while nc 
.doubt they took great pleasure in all the lore about the. heroes 
and heroines of ancient love, about miracles and monsters 
battles and adventures, giants and sorcerers, we must remembe: 
that in the first place they weredisposed to think it all true and ii 
the second place they continually sought to draw an improving 
m.oral from it. Here one may see the influence of the Church. 
But, however we explain the fact, there it is. The interest of the 
Middle Ages in the classics was less aesthetic than utilitarian. 
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The Middle Ages form so vast and varied a period that 
broad statements about it constantly need qualification. 
It is broadly true that what they sought from the classics was 
information, and that of the kind that particularly suited their 
tastes. But their tastes varied a good deal at different times 
and in different orders of society. Thus the age and society of 
Bede wanted edifying information, although even that was , 
oddly mixed up with elements of fable and the miraculous. 
The age of Alfred was so ignorant that it really needed useful 
as well as edifying information and tried to get what it could 
— it was not much — from authorities like Orosius and Isidore 
of Seville. It must be remembered however that what Alfred, 
like Dunstan in an equally ignorant age after him, had in 
mind was the education of the clergy. We cannot therefore 
infer the tastes of the English people as a whole fror^ the 
writings of Alfred or Aelfric. It was only after the Norman 
Conquest, indeed long after it, when education had begun to 
spread to at least a section of the laity, that we begin to oljservS 
what it was that the English people, or at least the privileged 
classes, delighted in most. It is all summed up in Chaucer, 
although to get the picture complete we must take into account 
Piers Plowman as expressing at least some part of what was 
being felt by the unprivileged. Chaucer, to whom may be 
added Gower, gives a sufficiently representative conspectus of 
what the Middle Ages liked in the classics. One has only Ib 
glance through Chaucer to see how often he is content with 
mere resumes of love-stories, of ‘tragedies’ of historical 
and legendary persons, even with simple lists of names, drawn 
from antiquity. Consider the Monk’s Tale, the Hous of Fame^ 
the Legende of Good JFomeri. The appetite for the kind’’of 
knowledge supplied in thes^^oems is boundless, but no 
feeling is shown for the beauty* of the telling in the original 
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Latin. Yet if the original had been in French, Chaucer would 
have felt its beauty in every nerve of his being. 

Yet all the time, and witli increasing force towards theii 
o close, the Middle Ages were being penetrated by classical 
influences. Latin words were coming into the English language, 
in particular a whole flood of French words derived from Latinj 
so that the language was becoming more and more capable of 
reproducing those effects, borrowed from Latin literature, 
which would have been quite impossible in Early English. 
. The Concjuest, the Crusades, tlie French wars, travels in the 
Levant and in Italy revealed die Latin countries to the English 
with an intimacy unknown before — lands whose civilisation 
had its roots in classical antiquity. Classical scholarship was im- 
proving; you can see it improving in the course of Chaucer’s 
own works. Gower could write Latin verse which if nothing 
else is at least fluent. GawaimDouglas, who, though writing at a 
time when the Renaissance was in full sv/ing in Italy, is 
thoroughly mediaeval in temper and outlook, made a trans- 
lation into Scots of the Aeneid which, is creditable as an evidence 
of .scholarship and shows some real feeling for the beauty of 
“Virgil’s Latin, although it does not prevent him from trans- 
lating a regrettable thirteenth ‘book’, the work of a superfluous 
Mapheus Vegius, who seeks to turn the Aencid into a Christian 
allegory. In the lifetime of Douglas himself the Renaissance 
had come to England. But it did not come like a thief in the 
night. It was the inevitable result of a process that had been 
going on for a long time in the soul of man, that is the soul of 
ihediaeval man. After long feeling, and at times fumbling, 
back towards the true classics the Middle Ages cariie, rather 
suddenly at last, upon them. In view of that it will not do to, 
dismiss the influence of the classics upon mediaeval English' 
literature as negligible. What produces such a result cannot be 
negligible. Very often the iqps^^edsive influences are not the 
most visible and measurable 
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THE RENAISSANCE 

I 

Renaissance’ is a familiar term, not more inadequate 
X than any other, to denote the very remarkable, thou^ 
in no sense miraculous, change that touched the mind, and 
tlirough the mind the literature, of Europe at the end of the 
Middle Ages^ft is impossible to say when it began o r when it 
endedyWhere it began, we can sayj it was in Italy^lt stirs there 
very early. Petrarch, who died in 1374, and Boccaccio, who 
' died in 1375, although they can hardly be said to belong to 
the Renaissance, have much, or at^ny rate Petrarch has mu ch, 
of the Renaissance spirit mingling with their mediaevalism. 
/ By the beginning of the fifteenth century the new movement 
has clearly begun^But no exact date can be given which is not 
merely arbitrary." The old conception of the Renaissa^ 
.-as a sudden explosion of dawn at the end of a long night of 
Stygian darkness is probably no longer held by any educated 
persbn j but it is still necessary to guard against some of the 
consequences which have flowed from the original misconcep- 
tion.) In particular we must be on our guard against cerfiin 
generalisations. Indeed generalisations of any kind are especially 
dangerous here, because people are not even always clear, as to 
. what they mean by the Renaissance, sometimes meaning 011& 
thing by it, sometimes anotlier. Fortunately we are concerned 
, with only one aspect of it, that which suggested its name, the 
; (^■‘rebirth’ of learning, and with its effect upon English literature. 
/The kind of learning that was ‘reborn’ was o f course 
learning, especially the study pf Greek.' Though the ignorartte 
of the Middle Ages, even in ,^e matter of Greek, has been 
exaggerated, the claim implied' in the word ‘Renaissance’ is 
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not more excessive than such claims usually are. For, as -we 
have seen, it was not the classical writers that engaged the 
attention of mediaeval students so inuch as the mediaeval 
continuators and epitomisers of thesel^Now there was a return 
to the genuine classics." There was a r^orienatiqn of the 
European mind and, as the Reformation was to show, not ol 
the mind only. 

it is hard to assign a date to the beginning of the Renais- 
sance, it is even harder to date its end" For what began in 
Italy having spread to other countries, it continued to produce 
its effects long after these had ceased to operate fully in Italy 
itself. As our business is with English literature, it is advisable 
to define the period of Rentdssance influence in England as 
sharply as we can, even at the cost of a certain arbitrariness. 
For the purpose of this chapter then the period is taken tc 
extend from Sir Thomas More to Milton, of course including 
both. That either is a pure product of the Renaissance need 
not be maintained. The mediaeval element, is strong in More, 
while Milton in many respects rebels against the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the new movement. Yet essentially both are 
■children of the Renaissance^ We must not be too narrow in 
our conception of the spirit it embodied'^ It tended in fact to 
differ with the different national characters of the countries it 
visited. The Italian Renaissance was not the same as the French 
nor the French as the English.'^No doubt they were mani- 
festations of the same spirit, , but the manifestations were noi 
identical." As an historical phenomenon however, the English 
Renaissance cannot be understood without some knowledge ol 
the Italian, which started itr' So a little will be said about th 
Italian Renaissance in its scholarly and literary aspects, wid 
which alone we are concerned. 

In Italy scholarship had never so nearly approached extinc 
tion as in certain periods in the history of other parts o 
western Europe. The thread of a continuous tradition fron 
classical times was never quite snapped, in spite of barbariaf 
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invasions and clerical hostility. This is perhaps natural when 
one considers that Italy was the patria of the Roman empire. 
(Yet it was not at Rome that the tradition of scholarship was 
best maintained but in nordi Italy, especially at Verona.) 
Moreover the clergy were not as in England the sole, cTr 
practically the sole, depositories of what scholarship existed. In 
Italy there \tTis always an educated laity, varying of course in 
numbers and in extent of knowledge from age to age byt 
towards the end of the Middle Ages — if Italy can be said to 
have had a Middle Age — rapidly increasing in numbers and 
learning. It was these men who really made the Renais sance s 
revival of classical literature. They read for pleasure or instruc- 
tion, not like a monk for edification. A reading public of this 
kind is always wanting more books to read, and the old 
libraries were searched to find tliem. There was plenty of 
sacred and devotional literature, byt that was not the object of 
the search. What was looked for was some manuscript, 
probably long left to moulder in neglect, of some of the pagan 
classics. Many were found, especially when the searai was 
organised and extended to Greece, Germany and other 
countries. The new discoveries created intense exdtemeht^... 
it was like entering a new intellectual world. The Church after 
a time ceased to object, except by fits and starts, and some of 
the Popes were themselves enthusiastic for the new studies. 
There was a special ardour to learn Greek, and more stnd 
more scholars of Greek birth or speech came to give instruction ’ 
in that language or expound its literature. A sort of passion for 
everything classical seized the minds of men. 

That wRs the beginning of the Italian Renaissance. It is not 
proposed to pursue its course or describe its history even in 
outline. But certain broad characteristics of it may be men- 
tioned which it is essential for the student of this matter, to 
grasp. First, there was a new appreciation of the beauty and 
exactness of form in the great classic authors, especially of 
course but by no means exclusively in the poets. Secondly, 
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there was the revelation of Greek. Thirdly, there was a revival 
of ancient Greek ideas and ideals, ending in some cases in a 
sort of cult of Paganism. Fourtlily — although this has only in 
, part to do with literature — ^tliere was the rise of what has 
Been called Humanism, ending in some cases in the assertion of 
the individual at the expense of the community. These points 
may be taken in order. 

. (a) The appreciation of classical form was made possible 
by a more exact knowledge of the Latin language. (There to 
no exact knowledge of Greek till towards the end of the 
period.) The structure of Latin is such that no exact knowledge 
of it can be had without a correct knowledge of its elaborate 
grammar. This had been well enough understood in tlie 
Middle Ages, but the mediaeval grammars were not vei^ 
scientific, and above all were not based on the practice of th 
best authorities only. The. Renaissance scholars began quit 
early to work towards an improved grammar — a grammar oe 
. classical as opposed to mediaeval latinity. The great pioneei 
in this work, Laurentius Valla, who was active about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, laid it down that the new 
grammar should be based upon the usage of Cicero. The 
principle ws generally accepted and led to the most important 
consequences. One of these was the establishment of a standard, 
at any rate in prose, by which it could l^e ascertained how far 
aA author’s s'tyle was correct or not. In the Middle Ages an 
author wrote such Latin as he could. If he made himseli 
intelligible to his'seaders tliat was all they asked. His vocabularj 
'‘and his syntax he imight borrow from any quarter he liked qi 
even, within reason\ invent, provided he remained fntelligible 
When the Renaissai\ce vvas in full swing he was expected tc 
take both from Cicwo. There came to be a cult of th 
Ciceronian style whicm was often carried to absurd lengtht 
There were protests fronP sensible men like Erasmus, but th 
style of Erasmus himselfiis in the main Ciceronian. On on 
^ point all the scholars were’lagteed — there was to be no mor 
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‘dog Latin’. They have often been attacked for this. It is 
suggested that, if the mediaeval fashion of speaking and 
writing such Latin as one could, without too much regard for 
S3mtax or fear of barbarisms, had not been laughed out of ^ 
existence, there would now be a common speech in EurdJje 
which all educated persons could use and which would be a 
great convenience to scientists. But that cannot be the view of 
a lover of literature. The Middle Ages had clearly demonstrated 
that there was no literary future for Latin as there was for the 
vernacular languages. That indeed was not the opinion of the^ 
Renaissance scholars. They thought that it was the vernaculars 
that were doomed, and, while they admitted only too readily 
that mediaeval Latin had failed to justify itself as a literary 
medium of a sufficiently high order, they maintained that this 
was only because the Middle Ages could not write classical. 
Latin. They proposed to write that kind of Latin themselves 
and no other. But their effort was a wut de force and had.ot 
permanent success. The fact w^s that quite early in the \Jbout 
Ages Latin became an accomplishment instead ofnk about 
speech. It continued to be written and spoken, b 
an educated or semi-educated minority. It drew That was ’dit ^ 
from tlie native soil, particularly in non-Latie, the spirit of 
England. Thus it became moribund; and y is much more 
has become,, moribund it is better for literatterest in art and 
become dead. not Roman. This 

The scholars however not only despiseon a point of fact. 
Latin, they despised the vernacular language.ce scholars knew 
believed that these could not survive. The time few of theih 
they thdught, when men of letters everywhige. One or two 
and speak in the purest classical Latin, whiclre induced to 
language except Greek in which the highest kixse translations 
could he produced. This notion took a strongsk matters and 
minds and lasted a long time; it -was entertaiissance studont 
not repudiated by Dr. Johnson. That it did a It was enough 
must be admitted. It is distressing to think of tld him that a 
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■was diverted to producing Latin (which after all is never in 
modern times quite of the first quality) when it might have 
immortalised itself in a living tongue. Nature however pretty 
soon reasserted itself, and the flood of vernacular literature 
pcured on more irresistibly than ever. Moreover the account 
is not all credit on one side and debit on the other; very fan 
from it. The scholars failed to destroy the vernaculars, but they 
reorganised, revivified and almost transformed them. The 
styles, the forms, the subjects of literature were permeated 
by the new influences; most of all perhaps the ideas were new. 
That was the true, though undesigned, service of the scholars. 
After all their enthusiasm for the great classics was natural. 
The structure of a Ciceronian period is a beautiful thing, the 
diction of Cicero is rich and sonorous and (as in the case of 
Johnson) much more exact and even concise than is commonly 
I supposed. Since many of the Italians learned to reproduce it 
great fidelity, it was only to be expected that attempts 
wou ui made to reproduce its qualities in the modern 
]anguag«^ Cicero was matched by the zeal for 

. . Ovid. It was natural that the vernacular poets 

them. The case of Ovid is particularly instruc- 
j i admired all through the Middle Ages, but 

admired for his ' c i. i • 

rj^pbject matter, on which they put their own 
interpretation. Renaissance admired him above all for his 

sty»e an is ’consequently the poets of that age tried to 
repro uce t ese verses. And so with other 

avourite -writers ancient Rome from Terence to Tacitus, 
. wo resu ts o t which were perhaps inevitable. .There 
■was an in ux ^ classical words into the modern tongues, anc 

t ere arose mdency to adopt or even force classical synta’ 
upon them. ^ 


This was a i 


, . , ratter of style. But the classical ‘kinds’ and th 

classical stanza r i ^ i . 

^ r , -lorms and even metres were also imitatee 

e ^’■^° ^^^Middle Ages had been shown in the forms ar 

sty es y £qj. themselves. The Renaissance turned i 
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back on these and tried to naturalise in the modern languages 
the Pindaric and Horatian ode, the Platonic dialogue, the 
Virgilian pastoral and so on. These experiments, first made in 
Italy, spread to France and may be studied in the work of the ^ 
Pleiade there, which in turn exercised a strong influence (Jn 
Spenser and others in England. The results are generally 
charming, sometimes too artificial, but often magnificent, for 
the forms themselves are beautifiil and only require genius to . 
embody them, and of this there was no lack at the Renaissance. 
With the classical forms the classical subjects were adopted, . 
for in classical art, as we have seen, form and subject go 
together. The Middle Ages had above all things loved stories; 
the classical authors, though liking stories too, had been 
interested in politics, in art, in science, in criticism, in philo- 
sophy in a larger sense than theology. The mind of Europe 
was now reawakened to problems of that nature, and the 
change is reflected in Renaissance literature. This does not 
mean that nobody in the Middle Ages ever thought about 
them. But the average mediaeval author did not think about 
them, and the average Renaissance author does. 

(i) Then there was the revelation of Greek. That was *tht ^ 
most significant discovery of the Renaissance, the spirit of 
which, at least in its earlier manifestations, is much more 
Hellenic than Latin. The versatility, the interest in art and 
science of the Renaissance is Greek and not Roman. This 
however has misled some modern writers on a point of fact. 

It is an error to suppose that the Renaissance scholars knew 
Greek as they knew Latin. For quite a long time few of theiix 
had more' than a smattering of the older language. One or two 
, did have more, and these undertook or were induced to 
-• translate Greek books into Latin. It was from these translations 
and from the abundant information about Greek matters arid 
authors in Latin literature that the average Renaissance student 
got most of his knowledge of ancient Greece. It was enough 
to awaken an intense curiosity. His instinct told him tliat a 
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knowledge of Greek literature -was the key that would unlocl 
the richest treasures of ancient thought. After that it was onh 
a matter of time before it became tlie chief ambition of scholar! 
to acquire an adequate knowledge of the Greek language. Bu 
if'took time. There were none of the modern aids to learning 
The student had pretty much to make his own grammar anc 
his own lexicon. And he had to do it not from clearly printec 
books but from manuscripts which even today can be read witl 
ease only by a trained palaeographer. Still the effort was made 
. and made successfully. Then it was possible to read Home: 
in the original and Euripides and Plato and Theocritus anc 
the rest, and the unparalleled revivifying or rejuvenatini 
potency of the best Greek literature could operate to the 
fullest extent upon the Renaissance mind. Perhaps naturally, it! 
effect, though powerful enough even there, was less in Italj 
than in France or England, .because Italy felt herself to be thf 
heiress and champion of Latin culture. But it was from hei 
that the passion for Greek things spread. 

(c) With the literature came tlie ideas. We can say nothing 
of those which affected the history of science, but such Greel 
ideas as found expression in the new literatures call for some 
brief notice. On this account something must be said on the 
revival of Platonism. One must be careful at the outset tc 
distinguish between what Plato actually said and what latei 
ag6s supposed that he said. Almost immediately after hi: 
death the teaching of Plato began to experience some change 
as it was developed by his successors, moving especially ir 
Oie direction of Pythagoreanism, which from being a curious 
mixture of religion and mathematics had assumed tlie form of £ 
scientific mysticism, which gradually got less scientific anc 
more theological. This combination or fusion of the late: 
Platonism with the later Pythagoreanism is usually callec 
Neo-Platonism. Its chief representative was Plotinus, who 
although perhaps an Egyptian and certainly a Greek-speaker 
lectured in Rome. His writings had a marked influence upon 
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Augustine, and through Augustine helped to mould Christian 
theology. There was little or no word of Aristotle at this 
time. But after a while the Church came to the conclusion 
that^die s tudy of PlatQ led to unorthodoxy, if not to heresy; 

.. consequently it was condemned. On the other hand thefe 
could be nothing unordiodox about logic, and so Aristotle, 
as the creator of formal logic, was received into favour. The 
Platonists however were never quite extinguished, and towards 
the end of the Middle Ages the rivalry between Platonism 
and Aristotelianism was revived in the Greek Church. It . 
spread to Italy and naturally carried with it a reawakened 
interest in Plato, especially among the Humanists, who were 
in rebellion against every form of mediaevalism. Cardinal 
Bessarion (1395—1472) was instrumental in bringing to Italy 
the works of Plato in a much fuller and more correct form 
than western Europe had hitherto Jcnown. They were eagerly 
studied and a cult of Plato, wliich almost reached the propor- 
tions of a new religion, sprang into existence. Its centre was 
Florence under the Medici, where an Academy was founded 
in imitation of Plato’s. The head of this institution, Fidnus, 
did not at first know Greek and his conception of Platonism - 
had been formed under Neo-Platonic influences. These the 
Florentine Academy never quite shook off. Among others it 
attracted a young man of genius, called Pico della Mirandola, 

, who elaborated an extraordinary system, in which he tried Ho 
reconcile Platonism (as he understood it) with Christianity and 
Oriental mysticism. For some time he had great influence, 

. which had repercussions in England, where his life wS' 

, tsanslatedliy Sir Thomas More. 

' With the characteristic ideas of the Renaissance we are only 
P ,Jo far concerned as they influenced English literature. It would 
f be easy to show that the Greek ideal of human beauty, of 
which the Italians were enabled to form some conception from 
statues, Roman copies from the Greek, still surviving in their 
country, was a source of inspiration not only to Italian art but 
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to Italian literature. Its effect on English literature however is 
by comparison inconsiderable. Then the Greek exaltation of 
reason and intellect has appealed much less to the English 
than to more logical nations. Even the Greek enthusiasm for 
liDerty, so far as it takes the form of a theoretic republicanism, 
has never burned very brightly in this country. On the othe'i 
hand liberty of thought — the right of each man to make up 
his own mind and speak it — has appealed almost as much to 
the English as to the Greeks. In the sphere of religion and 
conscience its consequences have of course been immense, one 
of them being Protestantism. But Protestantism did not come 
out of Italy, and it would be paradoxical to say that it came 
out of ancient Greece. Something else however did, and that 
was the New Testament. The Greek Testament was first 
edited by Erasmus, whose text was used by Tyndale in his 
English translation, which is the basis of the ‘Authorized 
Version’. But there is a convention that the New Testament 
should not be counted as a classical influence, and that con- 
vention will be preserved. 

(</) The cult of Paganism need not detain us long. We have 
’ already mentioned one form which it took — the enthusiasm 
for a somewhat misunderstood and sentimentalised Platonism. 
But it took many forms. In extreme cases it led to the repudia- 
tion of Christianity altogether and an actual or pretended 
belief in the Olympian gods. But in its commoner or milder 
aspect it was called Humanism. The real ground of Humanism 
was the old Greek (and Roman) belief in the value of liberty. 
■‘Only a free man, it was held, was in the complete sense a man 
at allj a slave was only half a man. The freedom roust be 
intellectual and moral as well as economic and political; ii\ 
fact, to the Greeks if not the Romans, the latter freedonij 
were chiefly valued as the necessary conditions of the intel- 
lectual and moral. Here education is of the utmost importance. 
A free man must receive a free or ‘liberal’ education. There 
was no subject which more powerfully engaged the attention 
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of the leading spirits of the Renaissance, They wished to make 
a complete break with the past, which they looked upon as a 
time of enslavement. In particular they were eager to throw 
off the restrictions imposed by the mediaeval Church upon 
^ their reading. They took, in the famous phrase, all knowledge 
for their province. Their motto might have been the line of 
Terence (translated from a Greek original) Homo sum: hiimau 
nil a me alienum puto, T am a man; there is nothing human 
that I think does not concern me’. They were Humanists. 
Some of them naturally went further than others. The exulting 
sense of freedom in thought and speech led to all kinds of 
exciting speculations. This side of the Renaissance obviously 
affected Marlowe, who had no caution, and Bacon, who had 
a great deal, and moreover busied himself mainly with science. 
^ - But complete freedom of speculation is the inspiration of the 
I one as much as of the other; indeed without that freedom 
science is impossible. As for Humanism, although it has its 
ethical side, it is op the whole, at least as far as literature is 
concerned, an intellectual ideal. The moral ideal rather 
expressed itself in the cultivation of one’s personal faculties, 
physical and mental. This was Greek enough, but the Greeks 
had always sought to temper or check the desire for personal 
distinction by insisting on the danger of excess. The warning 
■*>- however was often disregarded by the men of the Renais- 
sance. Many authenticated stories about them go even beyond 
. anything reported about the Greek ‘tyrants’. The end was 
made to justify the means, as in the Prince of Macchiavellij 
whose name justly or not became a by-word in England. But 
The cultivation of personality is not inherently a bad thing, and 
if it produced unscrupulous ruffians of immense ability, it also 
.Voduced great gentlemen like Sir Philip Sidney. The textbook 
'^of the gentleman was II Cortegiano, ‘The Courtier’, of 
Castiglione, translated by Sir Thomas Hoby in 1561. It had t 
considerable effect on the men who were reforming education 
in England and has helped to produce ^the Public School 
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notion of a gentleman, with all that that implies in its expres- 
sion in English literature. Castiglione’s ideal has more in it 0: 
mediaeval conceptions like Chivalry and the Courts of Lov£ 
than of anything that is really Greek. But the spirit of it is 
genuinely Humanistic, and so far Greek. 

( 


2 

We may now return to England and see how tliese new 
ways of living and thinking affected our own literature. For 
many reasons it seems best to begin with the first English 
author of the new age whose reputation can be said to have 
crossed the Channel, Sjr Thomas More. This ability to obtain 
an international audience was, at least during the early Renais- 
sance, the test of an author’s eminence when he wrote, as 
More generally did, in Latin, since whoever wrote in Latii? 
was in fact addressing an international audience. More is by 
no means the author of a single book, but that which has 
come to be called Utopia is so much the most remarkable and 
celebrated that we may confine the few words w^e can spare 
to that. The conception of the book is not new. Plato’s 
Republic has given a description of an ideal state, and More 
certainly knew a good deal about the Republic. He must also 
have known the Critias, which describes the lost Atlantis. 
But it is certain besides that he had long studied and enjoyed 
what he could get hold of among the works of Lucian, 
including the True History. That he was thinking of Lucian 
will appear almost certain in the introductory chapters, what- 
ever one may think of the later and more serious parts of the , 
book. The Hythlodaye passage with its mock gravity ai\ij 
‘realism’ is full of the Lucianic irony. This is important because 
it means that More did not intend us to take the Utopia au pied 
de la lettre, as too many of his commentators have done. On; 
the other hand it would be even more stupid to suppose thai| 
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the book -was a mere joke or even that it did not give expression 
to some very strong convictions of its autlior. Irony is strong 
feeling modified by humour. 

More was inTOfved in controversy with the early Pro- 
testants, among whom Tyndale may be counted, and this 
provokes the observation that the Renaissance in England was 
practically from the beginning there complicated by the 
religious quarrel. Tliis gives it a graver and more serious cast 
than it originally had in Italy. The fundamental seriousness 
comes out just as clearly in More, who had a sense of humour, 
as in that wonderful artist in words, William Tyndale, who 
seems to have had none. It is observ^able later in Spenser, and 
later still in Milton. We must not make too much of this 
difference between the English and the Italian and even the 
French Renaissance, for it admitted, of many exceptions; but 
it does exist and it shows die pratean character of die new 
spirit. It has often been suggested that the English Renaissance 
owes much of its special character to the famous Dutch schp^. 
Erasmus, an older contemporary and intimate friend of More. 
But the evidence rather points die other way. Erasmus was 
. greatly admired by men like Colet and Fisher, not to mention 
More; but it was not he who influenced them, it was they 
who impressed Erasmus. It may be admitted that he gave 
back what he received in double measure and became, through 
his incomparable skill in modern Latin, the interpreter to the 
world and to the English themselves of the characteristically 
English preference for the via media. His most influential 
writings were no doubt these: the Adages, the Colloqides, the 
, Praise of Folly and his edition of the New Testament with his 
Latin paraphrase of the Greek. The Adages is a collection of 
witty or proverbial sayings current in antiquity with explana- 
tions (often highly en^teining) by Erasmus. The CoUoquies 
began as a schoolbook^^Slng imaginary conversations between 
schoolmaster and pupil, a kind of primer common enough in 
the Middle Ages. In successive editions the plan of it was 

M 
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vastly extended and changed; it became largely satirical some- 
what in the manner of Lucian and ended as something that 
might almost be counted a forerunner of the realistic romance. 
(It is used by Lyly, by Scott in Anne of Geierstein and notably 
by Reade in the Cloister and the Hearth^ The Praise of Folly ^ 
dedicated to More, is of course ironical and satirical, and it hi j 
the taste of the day exactly. Although these works are in 
Latin, they were for a long time the familiar reading of all 
educated Englishmen. They rivalled in popularity the ancient 
classics themselves. The Renaissance despised mediaeval Latin, 
but not its own. Men read tlieir Erasmus and their Politian, 
their Mantuan and, later, their Buchanan’s Psalms as eagerly 
as their Horace or their Cicero. This must not be forgotten 
when we consider the influence of the ancient languages upon 
our literature. But equally it must not be forgotten that 
Erasmus and the others were saturated in the classics and 
imitated them in every word and phrase. 

It has never been clearly explained why English classical 
scholarship made so little progress during the sixteenth 
century compared with the achievements first of Italy and 
then of France. Actually the new learning had reached England 
before it affected France, but when it got established in 
France it produced a long line of perhaps the most illustrious 
classical scholars that ever lived. The only scholar produced by 
this country whose fame in any way rivalled theirs was the 
Scottish George Buchanan (150(^82), and it was rather for his 
Latin style that he was admired than for his learning. His 
metrical version of the Psalms had an immense vogue until at^ 
least the nineteenth century, while his polemical works have 
had no small influence on political theory. Buchanan may be^ 
considered an exception and, as he passed a good deal of his 
life abroad, not a wholly satisf^a|^k one. Whatever the 
reasons, the primacy in scholarsh^Pipassed from Italy to 
France. It powerfully impressed itself on the spirit and form as 
well as the matter of French literature. That lies outside our 
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province, but no student of English literature can afford to 
neglect, among other French influences, that of the PUiade, a 
name borrowed from the Greek. That company of scholars 
and authors were enthusiastically, almost fanatically, attached* , 
to classical models, and upon certain English poets its influence 
was not small. There was also a brilliant Renaissance in Spain, 
the leaven of which worked in our own literature. And on the 
whole it must be said that, while there was a great increase of 
classical scholarship in England, particularly at the Uni- 
versities, and the scholars now went to the genuine classics* ’ 
for the material of their studies, English authors fell into a 
habit of absorbing classical influences rather through French 
and Spanish than directly. 


3 • 

In writing of an age which ultimately passed into the 
‘Elizabethan’ with its abundant and varied output — ^an age 
moreover in which almost every author had a tincture of 
classical knowledge — it is impossible to do more than make 
some general remarks. Their detailed application may safely 
be left to the student. But clearly something must be said 
about Spenser and Sidney, much more about the drama .and 
Milton. It would not be possible to do even this, if so much 
had not already been written about them as to make detailed 
reference unnecessary. 

As for Spenser, it is evident that he was a good classical 
scholar for an Englishman of his time. But, as we have noted, 
the qualification is not unimportant, for the time, although it 
■produced some men of considerable learning, such as Camden, 
was not distinguishe^^Bpure scholarship. Moreover, while 
Spenser uses his rea^^g with admirable skill and taste, it is 
hard for us to distinguish appearance from reality. In other 
words we cannot tell how much is derived from the originals ^ 
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and how much from secondary sources. But from our point 
of tiew that hardly matters; the important thing is that 
classical influences are strong upon him. They are evident as 
early ShepTt^^derCalender.'Yhzl very interesting experi- 
ment might no doubt be taken as expressing a reaction against 
the Virgilian type of pastoral; but in order to react against? i 
something you have first to be acted upon by it. However it is ’ 
not impossible that Spenser felt that he was really vindicating 
Virgil, in whom there are many touches of genuine rusticity, 
against more conventional successors like Mantuan, an Italian 
Renaissance author, whose Latin Eclogues had an immense 
pontemporary fame. It is however rather more probable that 
Spenser was following Theocritus, whom he knew, if not in 
tlie original Greek, in some version; in Theocritus he would 
find sufficient precedent for the use of rustic language and the 
description of rustic life. In spite of the dream-like element in 
so much of his work Spenser was a thoroughly English person, 
and it was an English instinct in him to go for the matter of his 
pastorals to the countryside he knew. At the same time there 
is an odd and not disagreeable mixture of rural England and 
classical divinities and conventions. The characters have often 
Greek names and seem to know a good deal of classical 
mythology. There is also what may seem a disproportionate 
amount of allegory and veiled allusion and anti-papal satire, 
which had their effect no doubt on Lycidas. Perhaps the 
Calender would have been better without the classical elements 
at all. But there they are and they must be taken into account. 

Similar elements run through all Spenser’s work, including_ 
such parts of it as, like the Faerie Queene itself, appear utterly 
unclassical in conception, stnicture and metre. This is not the,^ 
place to track them down; but, as reference is so often made to- 
Spenser’s Platonism, as expressed ^j|re particularly in the 
Foure Hymns, we are called upon fff-'say a word about that. 
The present writer finds it difficult to accept some of the views 
that have been entertained about Spenser’s philosophy of Love | 
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and Beauty. That it has a Platonic quality or tendency need 
not be denied. But it is not Platonism; it is a jumble of Platonic 
doctrine with elements of Aristotelianism and Christianity. It 
is strange to find not undistinguished persons quoting the* 
stanza that ends For soule is forme and doth the bodie make as 
eminently Platonic; Plato never said anything of the sort. Nor 
did Aristotle, although he did say of the soule the bodk forme 
doth take. Spenser knew the Timaeus — ^but so did the Middle 
Ages. He identifies the Creator of the Timaeus with Divine 
Love — ^but so did Dante. The identification was reached by 
harmonising Plato with Aristotle’s conception of the universe 
as impelled by love of the Prime Mover, who is God. Spenser 
had read the Symposium and presumably the Phaedrus of 
Plato, and he has a notion, as clear perhaps as anyone else’s, 
of what Plato meant by the Idea of Beauty. But how to 
combine that with the inherited»mediaeval doctrine he really 
does not know. The truth is that the Renaissance Platonists 
were not anything like so clear-headed in their teaching as th& 
mediaeval theologians whom they rather professed to despise. 
But at least their enthusiasm for what they believed to be 
Platonism was genuine and led to a better understanding of 
what Plato actually meant and said. Spenser shared the enthu- 
siasm and found beautiful words for its expression. More than 
that we have no right to expect from him. 

It has often been remarked tliat Sir Philip Sidney is a typical 
figure of the Renaissance; say the English Renaissance at its 
best, and the statement is true. Although his culture yas 
European, he could never be mistaken for anything but an 
•Englishman, and he was a gentleman, which is more than can 
be said of some distinguished products of the age. He was 
something of a scholar and he was deeply imbued with classical 
influences as they came, to him modified by the Renaissance 
temperament and the Renaissance interpretation of antiquity. 
He thought that Spenser did not follow classical models with 
sufficient fidelity and would have like4 him to use classical 
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metres. He was also an advocate of the Senecan drama in 
English. Fortunately his advice on these matters was not 
followed, but his influence must not be underrated. He was 
immensely admired, and the probability is that his critical 
advice was disregarded not so much because it was thought to 
be wrong as because it w'as impracticable. Dramatists have 
to give what the public wants, and the public did not want a 
succession of Gorboducs. And quantitative metre will not 
work in English. Sidney might have discovered this for himself, 
for his own lyrical poetry, which is often of a very high 
quality, was not in quantitative metres or, when it was, was 
bad. After his death his literary fame was kept alive by the 
publication of his Arcadia (to give it its shortened name), a 
long book of a kind already familiar to Sidney — his chief 
predecessor here was the Spaniard Montemayor — but suf- 
ficiently original in Sidney’si handling of it. The ancestor of 
the Arcadia and the others is Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, com- 
plicated by pastorals like Daphnis and Chloe. and ‘novels’ like 
those of Heliodorus and Eumathius (or Eustathius). The 
result was further complicated by ‘courtly’ and as we should 
say romantic ideas. There is little that is truly classical about 
the Arcadia except the names; but it would be interesting to 
know how far Sidney realised that. Each generation finds in 
the classics what it looks for, and Sidney’s generation — the 
Faerie Queene itself is evidence — ^was looking for chivalry and 
romance. There is a little of both in Xenophon, and what 
there was could be spun out indefinitely. As for the style of 
the’ book it is distinctly classical in the length and involution 
of its sentences. And all through there are the classical illusions- 
which no Renaissance book could be without. 

The Arcadia had been preceded in publication by the two 
Euphues novels of Lyly, but does not seem to have been 
influenced by them. Lyly can be no more than mentioned in 
spite of his contemporary importance. His style is highly 
mannered and (as everyone knows) full of ‘conceits’. But his 
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sentences are admirably constructed — much better than 
Sidney’s — on the general model of the classical period, and 
his influence in that respect was a wholesome check upon 
Elizabethan tendencies to formless or broken-backed syntax., 
He has a very considerable knowledge of classical and p<Jst- 
classical Latin, and he delights, which is at least as much 
mediaeval as Renaissance, in the sort of information supplied 
by Pliny’s Natural History, which he must have studied 'VBth 
great devotion. He and Sidney gave a classical colour — ^it is 
no more than that — to the Elizabethan novel, or what was, 
trying to be the novel, in its earlier stages. 


4 

The native drama of Englar^d became in time a thing 
peculiarly English j but, so far as it has a single origin, it must 
be sought in certain performances organised by the mediaeval 
Church, the words of which were Latin. The Latin had ulti-' 
mately to yield to the vernacular, but it was there first. Nor 
was the classical drama by any means forgotten in the Middle 
Ages, though it had not much effect upon English practice. 
The Renaissance brought a change. The native drama of the 
time was despised, at any rate among those who could read 
Latin, in comparison with Seneca for Tragedy, and PlautuS*and 
Terence for Comedy. There were translations and imitations 
both in Latin and English. The details of all this and of the 
history of the classical drama in ‘Tudor’ and ‘Elizabethan’ 
.times generally may be found in many scholarly studies of the 
subject. To some extent the phenomenon explains itself, and, 
as we know, the end was failure or at best a succh d’estime. 
But the impact of the classical drama upon the kind that did 
succeed, and above all upon Shakespeare, is too importan^to 
be passed over without some comment. Of the plays composed 
or believed to be by Shakespeare no less than seven, not counting 
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Cymheline, have a classical subject. They are Titus Andronicus, 
Jidius Caesar^ Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus and Pericles Prince of Tyre, 
which is classical only in name. Of these Titus Andronicus is a 
tyj)ical Senecan tragedy Rath all its rhetorical emphasis and 
horrific incidents. Whatever we may think of its merits as a 
play, it has very great importance for the student of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic development, if we accept it, as we evidently 
must on the external evidence, as wholly or in great part his 
.work. For it proves that at the beginning of his career he made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with what went to the making 
of a Senecan play. With this conception of classical tragedy 
in his mind he came upon North’s translation of Plutarch. Its 
effect upon him is almost demonstrable. Here he found not 
only a dramatic vision of history but credible human beings, 
not the shadowy types th?t stalk upon the Senecan stage. 
Plutarch’s Brutus and Caesar, his Antony and Cleopatra are 
credible persons. More than that, Shakespeare’s philosophy 
“ of history, if that is not too pompous a name for it, is, as we 
have already observed, also that of Plutarch, for they both are 
of opinion that events are what they are because the actors 
in them are what they are. Thus Shakespeare saw at once 
what could be done with the material he found in Plutarch, and 
from it he proceeded to create a new kind of classical drama 
which was just as real, just as alive, just as ‘modern’ as any of 
the other kinds he attempted. The contrast with Ben Jonson 
is instructive. The Catiline and Sejanus of Jonson are fully 
ddcumented; tlie historical and archaeological detail is 
sufficiently accurate; there is good construction and plenty 
of action. But they remain dull plays, because the characters 
are too abstract or not vfvidly enough realised to make the 
reader care what happens to them. The Greeks and Romans 
of Shakespeare are real people, and it is rather beside the point 
to say that he thinks of them as Elizabethans. It is not altogether 
true, but even if it were it is of the smallest importance. The 
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essential thing was that they should be alive, and what 
Plutarch did for Shakespeare was to give him the means of 
‘seeing’ these ancients as they really were. For in general 
Shakespeare follows Plutarch with great fidelity. In particular! 
every trait of character is seized upon and developed. TRus 
he read in Plutarch that Antony w'as a distinguished orator in 
the Asiatic, and Brutus in the Attic, style. These remarks are 
made quite by the way, except that Plutarch does dweH'a 
little upon the style of Brutus and makes a few quotations from 
his letters which exhibit his bare, tliin, excessively antithetic* 
manner. Now in Julius Caesar we have the great funeral oration 
of Antony, entirely the work of Shakespeare, for it is not in 
Plutarch; and if it is hardly so florid as a speech in the Asiatic 
style might be expected to be, it sufficiently develops all the 
“ resources of rhetoric. Contrast the speech of Brutus, which is 
also entirely the work of Shakespeare, It is in prose, and the 
imitation of the Attic style as Roman orators practised it is 
so perfect that, unless one knew it was Shakespeare’s, one, 
might suppose it was a translation. There are other instances 
of the same careful attention to points of character. In other 
respects it is notorious that Shakespeare was less ciieful. 
Besides, the degree of his care differs from play to play. It is 
obvious for instance that he took far more trouble with Julius 
’ Caesar and Antony and Cleopatra than with Corlolanus or 
Timon of Athens. 

These four dramas were based on Plutarch. Titus Andronicus, 
Troilus and Cressida, and Pericles Prince of Tyre were not, 
and they call for less comment from us because in fact they 
" ‘Were les‘s classical. Titus we have discussed. Troilus and Cressida 
is something of a problem. It deals with the old mediaeval story 
as it was developed by Chaucer, and is therefore only by 
^ courtesy a classical drama at all. The same may be said of 
Perkles, so far as it is or may be Shakespeare’s. The story On 
which it is founded has a strange and complicated history 
which takes it out of antiquity into the Middle Ages, to which. 
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it rcaily belongs. So we need not trouble about it. Nor about 
the Roman passages in Cymbelme^ because there R-e are really 
dealing with the medieval 'matter of Britain'*. 

The innuence of dassical Comedy upon Shakespeare is 
comparatively sligbr. If he wrote the Comedy of Ettots^ as 
there is no good reason to disbelieve, he was foriowing Plautus 
in his Menaechmi. The Menaeckmi yri turn was translated from 
a 'Greek play of the Middle Comedy, It is funny in Plautus 
and it must have been funny in the origina]. The joke lay in 
die misunderstandings that arose y.'hen two biothers, identical 
twins, were mistaken for each other, one of the twins being 
a good young man and the other not. Shakespeare gives the 
two indistinguishable brothers two indistinguishable servants— 
an idea evidently borrowed from another comedy of Plautus, 
the Amphitryo — ^which m-akes the v/hole thing incredible anil 
so ruins the fun. It was an unfortunate begj.nning for him, 
but he did not repeat the mistake. He proceeded to create his 
own form of Comedy. We may y/eli believe that a closer 
following of Latin comedy would have been less helpful 
than liatrnful to him. For that v/as a Comedy of Manners with 
stock characters, and stock clraracters v/erc abhfurent or 
impossible to Shakespeare. 

Critics, considering Shakespeare in relation to tlie 'Univer- 
sity Wits’ in the earlier part of his career and to Jonson, with 
his double following of Latin models in Tragedy and Comedy, 
in the later, are disposed to tliink of him as resisting or trans- 
forming classical influence rather than accepting or yielding 
to it. On the whole that judgement is sound, but it requires 
some modification, if not in Comedy at least in the historical 
dramas. The reconstruction of ancient Rome in Julius Caesar 
and of ancient Alexandria in Antony and Cleopatra can only be 
described as a triumpliant success. There are of course blunders 
arid anachronisms, but the essential truth of the contrasting 
pictures astonishes the historian. No doubt the materials were 
provided by Plutarch, but they were there for the other 
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dramatists to use if they could. Compared with these plays 
Jonson’s Roman dramas are archaeological confections. The 
classical plays of the University Wits have not even Jonson’s 
scholarship. The fact is that both they and Jonson fell into the 
error of trying to be classical first and human second. Shalce- 
speare went straight to human nature, saw' bis characieis ia 
their natural setting, and thereby actually got nearer ia spirit 
if not in letter to the Roman scene than did the scholars. Utis 
is surely rather accepting classical influence than 
against it. The adaptability of Shakespeare’s genius is of- 
course one of the most astonishing things about it. Con^aied 
with Chapman for example he has almost no classical leanm^ 
But Chapman, even in translating Homer, is stiai^efy 
unclassical both in temper and in st^/le. 

Attempts have indeed been made at various times to vindicate 
for Shakespeare a not inconsiderable, if scrappy, acquaintance 
with Latin itself. But there is nothing either in the plays or in 
the poems that justifies this claim to first hand knowledge. 
Doubtless he knew a little Latin, but it is greatly to be doubted 
if he made much or any direct use of it. There was in his day 
a common stock of classical knowledge from which he took 
wliat suited him. But, although Shakespeare made no preten- 
sions to learning himself, many of his contemporaries did. 
This learning, despite a growing interest in history and 
antiquities whicli accompanied the growth of nationalism, 
was predominantly classical. It was not, as we have already 
had occasion to remark, exact or critical; but it was often 
wide and varied, and naturally it had its influence on the mind 
and taste* of its possessors. It made them reluctant to give up 
classical metres and Scnecan drama and other obsolete thii^. 
Thus Fulke Greville and his Scottish successor Alexander 
went on writing tragedies on the Senecan model, but with a 
preponderance of the sententious over the sensational. Tke 
effect is often impressive and in the case of Greville even 
striking, but it did not last. Tlie English genius remained 
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incurably English. But this ought not to blind us to the depth 
and extent of the classical background. Even if it did not affect 
their own writing or not to any extent, their learning helped 
to make Jonson and Chapman, Donne and Campion, Bacon 
and Hooker the writers they are. Nor were they by any means , j 
alone. And they were succeeded by men even more learned, 
such as Burton, Taylor, Milton, Browne. The classical back- 
ground was then in immense force. 

So far we have been speaking of the Drama; but this seems 
the natural place in which to say something of those poems of 
Shakespeare which have a classical subject, namely Venus and 
Adonis and the Rape of Lucrece. Both stories were excessively 
familiar to the Renaissance public, and it is not very likely-, 
that Shakespeare went to the classical sources for his matter, f 
although he may have refreshed his memory of Ovid, for he 
had some Latin if not much. But if the stories are classical the ' 
treatment is not. The style is rhetorical and ‘conceited’; mud) 
of the description not essential to the- story but purely 
decorative. Now these are characteristically Ovidian defects; 
but it must be admitted that Ovid not only tells his stories 
better, but compared with Venus and Lucrece he is a model 
of succinctness. Both in fact are typically Renaissance poems 
and are only so far Ovidian as the Renaissance itself, in one 
chief aspect of it, was markedly Ovidian. It would therefore 
be an error to suppose that Shakespeare was directly influencet 
by Ovid, although the indirect influence is unmistakable 
His immediate models, so far as he had any, were Spenser am 
Marlowe. The Hero and Leander of Marlowe is a magnificer 
poem, but it too has very little of the true classical spirit. It 
an elaboration in highly ornate and impassioned verse of 
post-classical Greek poem of some, but not comparabl 
beauty. Marlowe, who had been at Cambridge, was more 
a scholar than Shakespeare, and his work, what survives of 
is full of classical allusions. But he is even more ‘romant 
„ than Shakespeare. In his way he is as typical a figure of t 
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Renaissance as Sidney, but one cannot say that he represents 
like Sidney the best side of it. He is full of intellectual and moral 
arrogance, although we must admit that as what Matthew 
Arnold called a ‘poetical force’ he is almost of the first ordof. 
He is the complement of Sidney, and anyone who understands 
both of them will have a good idea of the English Renaissance. 


5 

It is perhaps not necessary to say much about the prose of 
the period. In spite of the genius of individuals it never 
acquired a settled or standard form. The ‘Authorized Version* 
of the Bible is not, as is rather commonly supposed, a master- 
piece of Jacobean prose; it is a masterpiece of Tudor prose, 
preserved with some modification *from the time of Tyndale. 
In any case it is not affected by any classical model. The only 
Elizabethan prose -of the finest quality is Shakespeare’s. It 
would be quite easy to show that some of it, and by no means 
the least efl'ective, such as the speech of Hamlet beginning 
• What a piece of work is a man! or the oration of Brutus in 
Julius Caesar, is quite remarkably classical in structure. But in 
^ general Shakespeare’s prose is too personal to be called classical 
or anything but Shakespearean. The others experiment with 

• greater or less success. It can however be said that there is a 
broad movement towards what may for the sake of brevity 
and convenience be called a Ciceronian style. Hoolcer very 

; nearly attains it. Later, Donne, Milton, Browne and others 

• elaborate it, sometimes too much; and all latinise heavily. 
1 But the euphuistic style was in its way classical too. The 
'y sentences are balanced in the careful, antithetic style of ancieni 
[f rhetoric; they do not keep the looser, more colloquial structure. 

which seems natural to English. Some time after Lyly there 
was a new fashion of aphoristic prose, exemplified in Bacon’s 
e Essays and Jonson’s Timber', and that too could be paralleled. 
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if it was not derived, from ancient models, for a great deal ol 
classical prose is studious of what the Greeks called gnotmi 
and the Romans sententiae. But Elizabethan and even Jacobear 
apd Caroline prose never fully escaped the danger of form- 
lessness, and until prose has done that it cannot be regarded as 
securely classical. 

We have been speaking of prose style. If we go beyond 
that and ask how far the fashion of our prose writers’ thinking 
was classical, the answer is far from easy. It is much less easy 
in the case of English authors than of Italian or even French, 
partly because the English did not fall so readily into schools 
devoted to the cultivation of some aspect of ancient life or 
literature, and partly because there did not exist a standard 
English prose. In such conditions no prudent critic will permit 
himself to indulge in generalisations. Every author calls for a 
separate discussion. It is of course obvious to inspection that 
the thoughts of Jonson and of Milton were constantly engaged 
•with the great authors of antiquity. But others as widely if 
not as accurately versed in classical literature as they seem only 
so far affected by it as to make constant quotations from and 
references to it. They think their own thoughts, and very 
unclassical thoughts they often are. A writer like Clarendon, 
dealing with contemporary history, or Hobbes, evolving a 
modern system of political thought, can hardly be expected 
to draw their materials from the past. Yet in fact both these 
writers haye more affinity to classical thought and even style 
than Donne or Taylor or Burton. But from all this one fact 
emerges, which' 'safter all is the important fact for us. All these 
men were steeped the classics. 

6 

" Nothing better shows the\|;eneral interest of the age in the 
literatures of antiquity than tft'.e number and popularity of the 
translations from them. It is no'tt necessary to make out a list 
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of these because, while they vary greatly in merit, they have a 
more or less uniform character. The translator makes the best 
he can of the original or, as very often happened, of a French 
version of the original, and then thinks only of how he shall 
'• put the sense into the most vigorous and eloquent English he 
can. The natural consequence is that the translation acquires 
an Elizabethan, which is as much as to say a distinctly un- 
classical, quality in the process. But, whatever objections there 
may be to this from the point of view of scholarship, there is 
none from the point of view of literature. In fact all the most 
famous translations have been made more or less on this 
principle. And so we find that many of the Tudor and Eliza- 
bethan translations have fine qualities of their own. It would 
seem like an act of ingratitude not to mention here the name 
^ of Philemon Holland, who translated so much and so well 
from the classics that he holds no mean station even among the 
authors of that great age. We have seen what North’s transla- 
tion of Plutarch (made from the French) meant to Shakespeare.! 
Both North and Holland write admirable, vivid and energetic 
prose, which owes nothing but its matter to their originals. 

■ Tho translators in verse are in the mass not nearly so good, 

• although even among them, we must count Marlowe and 
Chapman. Marlowe might have been among the greatest of 
translators, if he had cared to translate; but Hero and Leander 


■ is at best a paraphrase, while his youthful versions of Ovid’s 
Amores and of some other things are more spirited than 
accurate. Chapman’s Homer is a fine achievement. Bui Phaer^s 
^ Virgil and Golding’s Ovid are scarcely readable now. They 
. Were however found eminently readable in their own day, and 
i it is that which lends a special importance to them and to the 


'/pother translators. For it was they who more than anyone else 
/supplied the ‘general reader’ of the time with his classical 
I knowledge. That the classics became to some extent trans- 


formed in the process, so that the ancient heroes were seen 


I as so many Elizabethan gentlemen, is trua enough. But every 
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age sees the classics in the light of its own taste and education. 
No doubt Pope thought that he was giving the true Homer, 
which Chapman had travestied. Pope seems to us as far from 
' the- true Homer as Chapman. A later generation may think 
us as far wrong as either. 


7 

In John Milton, so far as England is concerned, the classical 
Renaissance culminates. For that very reason it may not be 
necessary to deal with him at such length as would be necessary , 
if a case had to be argued. But the case is not always presented i 
in its full force. It is of course true that there were other 
influences than the classical at work at all times, and with 
increasing power as he grew older, upon Milton; that even his 
diction is often sturdily English; that he never gives the 
ooimpression of living in antiquity like many scholars, his 
contemporaries and predecessors. But ‘ merely to call him a 
scholarly poet is quite inadecjuate. His poetry is not just 
scholarly poetry, it is scholarship distilled into poetry. In tliis 
he resembles Virgil and, among our own poets, Gray. It is ‘ 
something of a reproach to English scholarship that there does > 
not exist an adequate commentary upon this side of Milton’s 
work as distinct from what has been written about his life and 
his text. Consequently the most that can be done here is to 
ofler a prelimihary remark. Classical scholarship was not vidi 
Milton an end ii!<\ itself. From his youth he had dedicated him- 
self to poetry andifor this mission he deliberately set to prepaK 
his mind. He had t\wo things to master — the technique and thf 
material of poetry. As a true though belated child of th 
Renaissance he felt tl'iat these things must be studied in Lati 
and in Greek. It was n6^t that he was ill acquainted with Englis 
literature; he knew it well from Chaucer to Donne, bein 
particularly drawn to tht’ Puritan Spenser; and he learned 
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great deal from that. But Milton can hardly be blamed for 
thinking, like every other educated man of his time, that the 
classics were still the unapproached models of style and, in 
their mythology and philosophy, the great sources of poetical 
material. He therefore flung himself with ardour into the study 
of the ancient languages. The direction which his studies took 
was on the whole more typical of the Italian revival of l earning 
than of the contemporary English or French. His ambitjpn 
was to excel in the composition of Latin verse and prose. It 
was for his Latin, not his English, verses that he was so much 
admired in Italy when he travelled there. Later, his skill in 
Latin prose marked him out as the man to defend the Common- 
wealth against criticism from abroad. His controversy with 
Salmasius made, as he says himself, all Europe ring from side 
to side. Milton’s genius, his power of expressing himself in the 
Latin language, his youthful vigour gave him a real or apparent 
victory over Salmasius, who w'as* old and sick. But it was^ 
literary victory. In mere extent of learning Salmasius was at 
that time beyond comparison superior. Even for tliat age hi»* 
erudition was prodigious. But he never learned to write clear 
or fluent Latin prose. It is one of tire differences between the 
early Italian Renaissance and the later, mainly French, one 
that, while the Frenchmen were by far the more learned and 
critical scholars, the Italians w'-erc in general the better com- 
posers; and it is this which Ijnks Milton with them rather than 
with men like Salmasius. This is not to deny that in time he 
came to be as learned perhaps as any of his English contem- 
poraries. But we must explain him from his first essays'in 
writing .Latin. It was this that taught him to appreciate, as 
no Englishman except perhaps Jonson had done before, the 
classical qualities of style. But it goes much beyond that. It 
' taught him his own style. 

It is necessary however to be clear as to the meaning ^of 
this. Milton never at any time of his life submitted passively 
to anything. So when we speak of classical influences upon 

N 
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him let it be remembered dial he did not think of himself as . 
following the classics so much as continuing them. His ambition 1 
was hardly less than to refashion the English language so that 
^ it might compete on equal terms with Greek and Latin. WTiat . 
Virgil had done for Latin he aspired to do for English. He 
forgot that Greek and Latin have a natural affinity, which does 
not exist between them and English, so that while Virgil might 
impose all the artifices of Greek poetry and even many Greek 
idioms on Latin without doing it violence, it was impossible 
to thrust Latin syntax and the Latin order of words on English 
without subjecting it to a much more noticeable strain. That 
Milton nearly succeeds in achieving the impossible is no more : 
than a proof of his personal genius. His aim was wrong and * 
his example did harm. Yet a poet must be allowed to write ^ 
poetry in his own W'ay and not in that of somebody else, and ■ 
one cannot imagine Milton producing the effects he did in j 
any style but that wdiich he made for himself by his study— 
and how profound and subtle it is! — of the poetic art of 
^•the ancients. One can see the process of its creation from 
V Allegro or even earlier to Paradise Losx. These earlier poems 
largely explain themselves. The most important of them no 
doubt is the masque we call Cotnus. It is naturally full of ^ 
classical reminiscence, and it already shows the kind of 
scholarship described before wdth its unequalled sensitiveness to 
every exquisite turn and phrase of ancient poetic style. How- 
ever the play or poem is by no means wholly inspired byclassical 
influences nor does it follow any particular model. Even its 
theme, though intensely characteristic of Milton, is not 
equally characteristic of pagan antiquity. Yet there is one 
Greek play, the Hippolytus of Euripides, of which the 
hero is a young man who is a devotee of the goddess of 
chastity. Of this play, as appears from many evidences, 
Milton had made a special study. Among the ancient 
dramatists Euripides was his favourite; there are no traces of 
any enthusiasm for Seneca. That shows how far Milton was 
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in advance of his age in literary scholarship. Perhaps he was 
the first Englishman who felt the full poetic value of a Greek 
tragedy or indeed of Greek poetry in general. At least he was 
the first who succeeded — and Comus and the Arcades are proofs 
. of it — in transfusing into English in any great measure 3ie 
special virtues of Greek as distinct from Latin poetry. True, 
Lycidas draws its inspiration from Virgil more than from 
Theocritus, but it is a highly original poem in spite of its 
obedience to the conventions of the classical Pastoral. The 
imitations in it of ancient poetry, which are both numerous 
and close,'do not affect its essential originality. 

When we come to Paradise Lost we find the Miltonic style 
in its full development. It is of course a highly personal thing, 
but many classical elements have gone to its making and above 
' all the epic style of Virgil. It has three eminently Virgilian 
characteristics: the verse paragraph, enjambement, an exquisite 
manipulation of the musical values of words. The first two of 
these characteristics have been discussed already in connexion 
with Virgil himself, and little need be added here. Milton 
equals Virgil in the architecture of the verse-paragraph. He 
had shown his power in this at least as early as Lycidas, but 
it is perhaps most notable in Paradise Lost because that has 
, to get this effect without the aid of rhyme with its internal 
' responsions and answering echoes. Then in his love of m^ng 
one line overflow into another Milton resembles Virgil. ThirHly 
he resembles him in his exploitation of all the resources of 
verbal music. If it was not Virgil alone, it was surely Virgil 
chiefly who was his teacher in these three arts. But beside these 
three points on which one can lay a definite finger, there is 
an important affinity between tire Miltonic and Virgilian style. 
They are both personal in contrast with the impersonal style 
^ of Homer. That is a real distinction, much more significant 
' than any label — of doubtful validity at the best — ^between the 
natural and the artificial or literary epic. The personality of 
Milton however is not only expressed in his style but asserted. 
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openly or indirectly, in Paradise Lost itself in a manner foreign 
to the diffident Virgil. Tins is especially evident at the begin- 
ning of certain books — ^the first, the third and the seventh— 
where the poet speaks of himself. Whetlier these passages are 
in accordance v'ith the principles of classical art, which forbids 
irrelevant digressions however splendid, may be doubted. But 
only a pedant would wish them away because they are perhaps 
thfe noblest passages in all Milton, just as the passages of per- 
sonal reminiscence or self-defence are the noblest parts of his 
prose. But even these passages the author would probably not 
have allowed himself unless he had classical authority for 
them, as in Lucretius and the Georgies. 

With respect to the structure of Paradise Lost it is of course 
designed on the classical model, as may be seen by analysing, 
it. No doubt here again Virgil was the chief master. Besides" 
that, Milton — and here again is a point of resemblance mtli ' 
the Roman poet— w'as eminently a doctus poeta. He has 
levied contributions from all quarters — English, modem aid 
mediaeval European languages, and Renaissance latinists as 
well as from the classics. Among ancient poets, apart from 
Homer and Virgil whom he naturally and almost necessarily 
most studied and followed, he was perhaps chiefly attracteiii 
to Ovid and to Euripides. But the extent and variety of liis 
indebtedness — if a poet is indebted for that which he improves 
in borrowing — are beyond reckoning. Thus his scholarship 
is transmuted into poetry. To anyone who may think that 
implies a lack of individuality the answer is sufficiently crush- 
ing: there is no writer in any language who gives a strongs 
impression of intense individuality than John Milton. At al 
events his poetry is utterly and intentionally traditional. Thus 
following the epic tradition, he is led to employ ‘epic macli 
nery’ and the Homeric type of simile. In a poem witli fl 
subject of Paradise Lost divine intervention is perhaps inevi 
able, for it is the mainspring of the action in the Bible narratiy 
itself. But the use of the Homeric simile was not necessar 
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It is a concession to tradition, beautifully justified by the result. 
Here again we see the man’s poetical scholarship. 

The qualities of Paradise Lost reappear in Paradise Regained 
with a certain loss of colour and increase of argumentativeness. 
Milton is getting older, more censorious, even turning against 
the classics he had" adored in his youth. He has adopted an 
absurd theory, put forward by certain Jewish scholars in 
Hellenistic times and taken up by the Christian apologists "in 
antiquity, that Greek poetry is a plagiarism and perversion 
of Hebrew poetry, as contained in the Old Testament. There 
is something ironical in the fact that, when Paradise Regained 
is taken in hand by the reader, he finds that the finest passages 
of it are exactly those wliich owe their inspiration to the 
classical writers and not to the Bible. 

Samson Agonistes, ‘Samson at the Games’ — a title on the 
model of those invented by ancignt scholars for the Greek 
plays — ^is best explained by the introductory ‘Epistle’ entitled 
Of that sort of Dramatis Poem which is call’d Tragedy, It 
deserves close study for the critical theories stated or implied 
in it. It may seem strange to find Milton, who in his younger 
days had read Shakespeare with delight, reverting to Tragedy 
of the Greek type in concurrence with Aristotle, who was 
merely describing the only kind of Tragedy he knew> not 
necessarily condemning every other kind. We must however 
bear in mind that in the year 1671, when Samson Agonistes was 
published. Tragedy of the Elizabetlian sort had fallen into a 
somewhat deplorable condition, from which Milton evidendy 
hoped to rescue it. It is also a little strange that so consummate 
a master* of verbal music should have preferred the irregular 
metre of his lyrical passages to the balanced strophes of the 
ancient chorus, which are a chief part of the beauty and impres- 
siveness of Greek drama. It may further be objected to Samson 
that Milton has not used the method of tragic irony, which 
a familiar story like that of Samson would seem to demand. 
Consequently the play is devoid of djamatic tension and 
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interest. But as dramatic poetry it is magnificent. It is the only 
English tragedy of the classical type sufficiently in ‘the grand 
style’ to be put on a level as mere writing with the Greek 
m^isterpieces. In spite of its Hebraic, and even more English, 
spirit it is one of the most classical poems of considerable , 
length in our literature. In poems of smaller compass it is 
much easier to attain the severe beauty and undecorated grace 
of Attic style. Jonson had achieved it in some of his lyrics 
and so, but still with an Elizabethan quality, had Campion. 
The songs in the Arcades and Comus have got the ‘Dorique 
delicacy’ of which Wotton speaks; so have some of the sonnets, 
as for example that beginning Lawrence of vertuous Father 
vertuous Son or that which begins cyriack, whose Grandsirt 
on the Royal Bench. ' 

Of Milton’s prose it need only be said that the attempt to 
cast the English language into a classical mould proved mucli ' 
more difficult than in his verse — ^proved so difficult indeed 
that he failed completely to accomplish it. It is almost 
incredible that so fine a scholar could have tolerated sucli 
sentences. They have indeed magnificent phrases, but they trail 
their length along like wounded serpents. It is however at 
least permissible to think that Milton was seeking to produce! 
in prose certain effects of organ-like music, which had not 
been attempted before except by Sir Thomas Browne in bis 
Religio Medici. But Browne succeeded much better and his 
sentences, though not succinct, are never formless. At their 
best both Milton and Browne, with Donne every now and 
again in his Sermons and Devotions, have attained harmoniei 
of modulated eloquence such as no other English writer ha 
reached, for Ruskin has not their intellectual and imaginativ 
subtlety. This statement is quite compatible with another: thr 
Milton’s prose style is the worst possible model for other an 
tireaker men. So far as it had a model it was probably Cicen 
It is at least Ciceronian,. 
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I 

T he term ‘eighteenth century’ is used here according 
to the usual convention to denote a period of our litera- 
ture with a more or less uniform character of its own. Thus 
it includes Dryden, who was born in 1631, if not Waller, who 
was born in 1606, while it excludes Wordsworth, who was 
born in 1770. The writers of this period believed th emselves 
to have achieved the classical virtues of form and s tyle in a 
degree beyond their predecessor^ and they were in clined tn 
believe that they understood the classical authors better. Seeing 
that every generation since the Renaissance has believed that 
it has best understood the classics, the eighteenth century neetT 
not be blamed for sharing that opinion; while the other part 
of their claim — that they reproduced the special qu alities of 
classical style in a superior manner — ^has in it con sidera ble 
-truth, though less than they supposed^ It appears best to begin 
our consideration of the matter with a note upon the classical 
scholarship of the time, because that is something one needs 
to know in order to judge the trudi of the eighteenth century 
claim. ^ • * 

The writers of the seventeenth century are distinguished 
.for theft: learning. .Jonson, Chapman, Donne, Bacon, Milton, 
Browne, Burton, Taylor, Butler, Hobbes and many others 
were men of wide and varied reading. At that time it may be 
said that literature and scholarship went together. But the 
learning was discursive rather than exact, comprehensive rather 
than critical. Milton was perhaps alone among his English 
contemporaries for his nice observation of stylistic refinements 
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interest. But as dramatic poetry it is magnificent. It is the only ' 
English tragedy of the classical type sufliciently in ‘the grand 
style’ to be put on a level as mere writing with the Greek 
n?;3sterpieces. In spite of its Hebraic, and even more English, 
spirit it is one of the most classical poems of considerable ^ 
length in our literature. In poems of smaller compass it is 
much easier to attain the severe beauty and undecorated grace 
of Attic style. Jonson had achieved it in some of his lyrics 
and so, but still with an Elizabethan quality, had Campion. 
The songs in the Arcades and Comus have got the ‘Dorique 
delicacy’ of which Wotton speaks; so have some of the sonnets, 
as for example that beginning Lawrence of vertuous Father 
vertuous Son or that which begins cyriack, whose Grandsire 
on the Royal Bench. ' 

Of Milton’s prose it need only be said that the attempt to ■ 
cast the English language into a classical mould proved much ) . 
more difficult than in his verse — ^proved so difficult indeed 
that he failed completely to accomplish it. It is almost 
incredible that so fine a scholar could have tolerated such 
sentences. They have indeed magnificent phrases, but they trail 
their length along like wounded serpents. It is however at 
least permissible to think that Milton was seeking to produce 
in prose certain effects of organ-like music, which had not ^^ 
been attempted before except by Sir Thomas Browne in bis 
Religio Medici. But Browne succeeded much better and his 
sentences, though not succinct, are never formless. At their 
best both Milton and Browne, with Donne every now and 
again in his Sermons and Devotions, have attained harmonies 
of modulated eloquence such as no other English writer has 
reached, for Ruskin has not their intellectual and imaginative 
subtlety. This statement is quite compatible with another: that- 
Milton’s prose style is the worst possible model for other and 
Tt^eaker men. So far as it had a model it was probably Cicero. 
It is at least Ciceronianv^ 
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I 

T he term ‘eighteenth century’ is used here according 
to the usual convention to denote a period of our litera- 
ture with a more or less uniform character of its own. Thus 
it includes Dryden, who was born in 1631, if not Waller, who 
was born in 1606, while it excludes Wordsworth, who was 
born in 1770. Jhe writers of this period believed the mselves 
to have achieved the classical virtues of form and st yle in ^ 
degree beyond their predecessor^ and they were inclin ed to 
believe that they understood the classical authors better. Seeing 
that every generation since the Renaissance has believed that 
it has best understood the classics, the eighteenth century nee(f 
not be blamed for sharing that opinion; while the other part 
of their claim — that they reproduced the special qua lities of 
classical style in a superior manner — has in it considerable 
truth, though less than they supposed^ It appears best to begin 
our consideration of the matter with a note upon the classical 
scholarship of the time, because that is something one needs 
to know in order to judge the truth of the eighteenth century 
claim. ^ • ■ 

The writers of the seventeenth century are distinguished 
for theft: learning. .Jonson, Chapman, Donne, Bacon, Milton, 
Browne, Burton, Taylor, Butler, Hobbes and many others 
were men of wide and varied reading. At that time it may be 
'•’jd that literature and scholarship went together. But the 
'lining was discursive rather than exact, comprehensive rather 
I critical. Milton was perhaps alone among his English 
emporaries for his nice observation of stylistic refinements 
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in ancient poetry, but he never thought of applying the 
methods of historical criticism which had been discovered or 
used by Scaliger and others in France. For some reason the 
generation of Dryden had less extensive learning than its imme- 
diate predecessor; indeed so far as its men of letters were 
concerned it was comparatively ignorant, although Dryden 
himself was a man of rather wide if unsystematic reading, 
while a minor figure like Creech had genuine scholarship. But 
the generation after Dryden produced Richard Bentley, whose 
importance may be greater than is generally recognised in the 
many histories of English literature, which represent him 
merely as a great scholar with a command of racy English. 
They also observe that he was engaged in the Phalaris con- 
troversy and drev/ upon himself the satire of Swift and Pope. 
But what the classical student knows is that Bentley initiated 
a new era of critical scholarship. His knowledge was so great, 
his acumen so penetrating, his felicity in emendation so extra- 
ordinary that he achieved an unrivalled position both as a 
Grecian and a Latinist not only in England but in Europe. 
But if he brought the supremacy in classical scholarship to 
England he also divorced it from literature, not because he 
was himself devoid of literary gifts — for he wrote very well — 
but because he set the standard too high for the ordinary man 
of letters. Henceforward we have the professional scholar on 
the one hand and the professional author on the other. Such 
a result was no doubt inevitable sooner or later, but it was 
‘Bentley more than anyone else, especially by his handling of 
the defenders of the Phalaris letters, who made it come sooner 
than otherwise would have happened. > 

But even in Dryden’s time classical learning from beiui^ 
an essential part in the equipment of any author who aimed 
at distinction was becoming not much more than a desidera- 
tum. It was however at least that, and the Restoration, while 
seeming to make light of erudition as something rather beneath 
notice of a Cavalier and a gentleman, considered that even 
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a gentleman should know his Horace and perhaps his Vir gil. 
Authors assumed this knowledge in their readers. An educated 
man was a man who knew Latin — ^that was what it amounted 
to. A man who would be ashamed to say he had not read 

. Horace or Tibullus would not be ashamed to say that he Ifed 
not read Chaucer or Spenser. That is a state of things which 
continued much longer than might be supposed, and it must 
be kept steadily in mind by anyone who wishes to understand 
why the literature of the eighteenth century pursued the course 
it did, for literature naturally follows the taste of its patrons. 

^Dryden was always very sensitive to public taste^which 
Milton despised — and his writings did not so much form it 
as were formed by it. He is tlierefore more representative of 
his age than almost any other of our major poets. His education 
had fitted him for this. As a scholar he is of course not to be 
mentioned in the same breath with Milton, but he had what 
is called a good working knowledge of Latin and had read 
fairly widely in that language. He had also read a good deal 
of French poetry, drama and criticism — all three at that time 
very classical in tone — and was influenced in this way like 
other writers, his contemporaries. Of general literature, native 
and foreign, he had a very competent knowledge, so that com- 
pared with him Pope, for example, is little better than an 
ignoramus. For a man who was to interpret the classics anew 
to a generation that wanted a fresh — ^what people go on calling 
a ‘modern’ — interpretation of tliem.he had exactly the right 
equipment. 

^ In some respects the new attitude to the classics was not 
a characteristically English thing, which perhaps accounts for 
the comparative lack of original inspiration in eighteenth 
century poetry. Dryden himself never whole-heartedly adopted 
it. It was primarily French. During the first half of the seven- 
teenth century the supremacy of France in classical scholarslyp 
lad its effect on French literatare, The PUiade under its leader 
■'.onsard sought to accommodate tlie French language to the 
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graces of classical style. They particularly affected ‘odes’ in 
fhe manner of Horace and in what was supposed to be the 
manner of Pindar; but they sought to acclimatise many other 
^ forms as well. The work thus produced was often exquisite or 
at least charming, but the Pleiade was addicted to prettinesses 
and conceits, which are not in the best Attic taste. The 
somewhat artificial prettiness enraged Malherbe, who thought 
Aat poetry should be the flower of common sense. His opinion 
prevailed and was later defended by Boileau, whose critical 
pronouncements were received with reverence not only in 
France but in England. He maintained that his view — that 
fooetry was a sort of distillation of common sense — was the 
Ante lesson taught us by the classics. To live in accordance 
with nature is the great maxim of the ancient sages, who added 
that this is the same thing as to live in accordance with reason^ 
yhe ancient poets, Boileau considered, believed this and acted 
upon their belief. To copy nature is to copy them, says Pope, 
and they are models of good sense as well as of noble 
‘inspiration. With this view there was another combined, largely 
if not exclusively adopted from Horace. The good poet must 
be ‘correct’, that is permit himself no licences of diction or 
metre. Such was the doctrine that came to England. 

Dryden was not the first to put it into practice, and he was 
too good a critic and too thorough an Englishman to think 
it entirely adequate. But it suited his talents and his tempera- 
inent, and it suited the spirit of tlie age; so he took it up with 
...characteristic energy. He always looked on Waller as his pre- 
cursor in this, a circumstance which gives that poet more 
importance than he would otherwise possess. What he chiefly- 
learned from Waller was the use of that formally correct heioic 
couplet in which his own and Pope’s greatest triumphs wer 
to be achieved. Dr. Johnson has been a good deal sneered a 
for thinking the Dryden-Pope couplet more musical thai 
Lycidas, but it is evident that Dryden and Pope thought s- 
too. We cannot explain what looks to us like an insensitivenes 
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of ear, but we have to accept it as a fact. We must know what 
the age admired if we. are to understand its approach to 
antiquity. What it admired then was good sen^e, p ointedly 
expressed, and an almost geometrical regularity of . form? 
with a corresponding regularity of metre. It must* b e 
allowed that these things are to be found in classical 
literature and the eighteenth century view is not s o muc h 
wrong as inadequate. It is a view that had the right to be 
expressed, and if the results were disappointing or e ven ba d 
in poe.try they were almost wholly splendid and saluta ry, in 
prose. 

Dryden’s most eminent achievement was in satire, and it 
will suit our purpose to consider him as a satirist along with 
Pope. There had been a good deal of satire composed in the| 
sixteenth and seventeentli centuries, but it had not, even in the 
hands of Donne, attained a stegdy level of excellence. Onei 
reason was undoubtedly this, that it was composed under the 
impression that satire ought to be rugged, if not uncouth. 
Dryden saw — and here the new doctrine of ‘correctness’ w^ 
entirely helpful — that, to be effective, satire cannot be too 
highly polished. The special malicious pleasure which it 
generally aims at giving is strongly intensified by the intel- 
lectual and artistic pleasure one derives from exquisite work- 
manship. Dryden then did not take much from his English' 
precursors, but went direct to the Latin models, above all to 
Juvenal, who suited him better than Horace. It is true that 
Dryden attacks living contemporaries, which Juvenal did net! 
do, and is therefore more personal in his attack, at least in 
appearance, for Juvenal can be personal enough in his cen- , 
sures of the dead. But Dryden has got the invective force of 
Juvenal, his inexhaustible variety and resource, his moral 
superiority, real or assumed, to the men he assails. 'Pope has 
not this superiority; he is jealous and spiteful. But he assumes 
the air of having it, and professes himself a follower of Horace 
in satire. That he studied Horace is proved by his incom- 
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parably brilliant Imitations. But his real master is neither 
Horace nor Juvenal, it is Dryden. He takes Dryden’s weapon 
of personal satire, polishes it still further and (some would 
isay) envenoms it. But of course it all goes back in the long 
ruii'to the ancient satirists. 

It is also inevitable that Dryden and Pope should be con- 
sidered together as translators. Dryden translated a vast 
amount of classical verse, but all we need take into account 
is his version of the Aeneid, which is entirely typical of his 
method. He saw that (to use his own words) ‘it is almost 
impossible to translate verbally, and well, at the same time’, 
and so he did not try. But he endeavoured to make up for the 
deficiencies of his version, when he had to render the more , 
inimitable parts of his author, by adding when opportunity 
offered ‘new' beauties’ of his owm. Dryden’s beauties however 
are not at all like those of Virgil, at least as we now feel them, 
and it is perhaps not unfair to say that Dryden’s Aeneid, while 
retaining or even adding to the vigour of the original, loses all 
'fts subtle and almost evanescent beauty. Pope’s Homer is more 
carefully written and is really a masterly attempt to turn Homer 
into an eighteenth century poet. Only ‘you must not call it 
Homer’. Whether Bentley said this or not, it is a just criticism. 
Yet it is a splendid production, especially the Iliad-, it is with 
all its faults of taste and scholarship the most impressive version 
of Homer in the language; and it must be read in order to see 
how the eighteenth century looked at the ancient epic. Pope j 
has the same theory of translation as Dryden, from whom no j 
doubt he derived it, and of course it encouraged him in the j 
work of adding new beauties. The concentrated, self-conscious, ^ 
antithetic style of Pope is quite unsuited to reproduce die larf?-^ 
undeviating movement of Homer’s verse; but at least he gives 
us a highly wrought work of art, which is the first essential 
if you are to translate another. Pope was not greatly hampered 
by his lack of scholarship. It is true that he could not make 
much or anything of the Greek and that, to put it bluntly. 
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he worked with cribs. But these gave the meaning satisfactorily 
enough, and all that Pope pretended or even wished to do 
was to express the meaning in Popian couplets. His contem- 
poraries did not feel this to be presumptuous. What they, 
wanted was to see what their best poet made of the Best 
Greek poet. 

‘The best of the modem poets in all languages’* wrote 
Garth to Pope at the beginning of the latter’s career, ‘are those 
that have the nearest copied the ancients.’ The young author 
accepted and maintained this opinion throughout his life* and 
it may be called on ^e whole the orthodox vie\*^ of the 
eighteenth century. No one therefore can hope to understand 
that century unless he understands something of what the classics 
meant to it. The depth of its perception, the soundness of its 
interpretation of ancient literature are different matters. It 
would be altogether unfair to suggest that the century failed 
to recognise in that literature the presence of what, for want 
oi better words, we caYi genius and inspiration; but "4® i®iir 
dency was to identify genius with a supreme capacity for saying* 
the right thing in the right way — meaning by that the generally 
accepted thing in the ‘correct’ way. The danger inherent in the 
cult of ‘correctness’ is that the correctness is apt to be pursue^, 
for its own sake. This is never the case with Dryden or even 
perhaps with Pope, at any rate in his maturer woik. They 
had always or almost always if not a ‘message’ at least an 
object, though it might only be an object of attack. 3ut their 
followers and imitators had in general little to say, and th^ 
the inadequacy of the doctrine was revealed. This exposure 
. had already been n^de in France, and French example no doubt 
had its effect on English practice. The result is conveniently 
described as ‘classicism’. It is somewhat the habit to treat 
classicism as if it were the same tiling as the pseudo'classicaL 
But this is hardly fair. It is quite likely that our best attenjpts 
to be classical have something ‘pseudo’ about theni for the 
simple reason that they are modern. The classicists were not 
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pretending to be classical, they thought they were. 
If they failed, as no doubt they did, it was in taste, and this 
failure of taste was largely due to ignorance of Greek, an 
oignorance of course not total but comparative. They looked 
to Latin for their models, just as the Latin writers had looked 
to Greek. This .prevented them from seeing where the Latin 
miters had fallen short of the artistic standard set up by the 
Greeks. So long as they followed Virgil and Horace they were 
reasonably safe, although it is quite easy even in following 
. them to reproduce their form without their spirit — to be tur^ 
in epic and emptily decorative in lyric. But the danger is 
greatly heightened if one admires — and the eighteenth century 
vastly admired them — Ovid and Statius and Claudian. For these 
poets are themselves rather classicist than classical. Ovid is 
largely saved by his wit and his picturesqueness, but he has ' 
.almost no passion and his art too often degenerates into 
virtuosity. Claudian has exactly that kind of plaster-cast beauty 
which we now dislike so much. The classicism of the eighteenth ( 
'century is therefore for the most part a bad inheritance passed | 
on to us by France which had gone even further in that i 
direction. But it remains a style and fine work can be and has 
been done in it. Thus an architect may consider the baroque^ 
a bad style, but he will scarcely deny that very fine 
been done in the baroque. 

^ There is a good deal of classicism even itJn 4 
^e got rid of it as his art matured. But it is his^yp^chool that shos 
. most completely. The emptiness oj^ oegan pretty soon 
make itself felt, and this enable^ 'j’homson even in Pop 
lifetime to make a success wi^g cch his Seasqns. That poem 
series of poems had a great ihsuifluence, abroad as well as 
home, and must be given the-g ^ credit of directing poet 
thought into a new or at any rate . disused channel. (Thorn; 
had been to some extent anticipate, .^^,d by his fellow-countryr 
Gawain Douglas, whose Aeneid h, the not improbably kne 
But the classical influence on Thoi thnison is stronger tha; 
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always recognised. The style, which is obviously afiected by, 
if not formed upon, that of Milton is more Latin than anything 
in Pope. Beyond Milton he evidently looked to Virgil, for he 
could not have written the Seaso/is without thinking of the 
Georgies. Thomson then, while he may have started a ‘retiJrn 
to nature’, was not heading a rebellion against the classics. 
What he did rebel against was the tyranny of tlie heroic couplet. 
On the whole the revolt proved abortive, at least after a time 
and till it was carried to success by Cowper and Wordsworth. 
It certainly did not find a recruit in Samuel Johnson, who was 
from the first and remained to the end a champion of the 
Dryden-Pope tradition. But he understood it better than’ their 
more conventional followers. He saw that Pope and D rvden. 
however formal their style,. were always driving at thin gs and 
■ people, at least in their most characteristic work] they did not 
just embroider familiar themes witlt traditional graces. _His 
own two satires, London and The Vanity of Human Wishes^ 
continue the work of Dryden and Pope in their manner but 
with sufficient independence. This is none the less true because 
his professed model was Juvenal, London is an ‘imitation’ — 
in Pope’s use of the word — of the third satire of Juvenal, 

4 The Vanity o f Human Wishes a like imitation of the tenth. 

They are not so brilliant as their originals or as the work of 
1 Dryden and Pope; but they have, especially the Vatii^, a 
greater moral dignity than any of the three, and to express this 
dignity was a real contribution to English satire. 

Johnson was widely read in Latin literature both andent^ 
and modern (but not mediaeval), and his own style both in 
verse and prose, though more obviously in prose, is somewhat 
heavily charged with a Latin vocabulary. This is almost too 
well known, especially to those who have not read Johnson. 

I That he was deeply indebted to his Latin reading — ^he was 
mot much of a Greek scholar — can never be denied. But hg 
was far from being enslaved to' it. When allowance is made for 
his point of view with its classical or rather perhaps its anti- 



romantic bias, you will find in his Lives of the Poets that he is 
prepared to back Shakespeare and Milton, Dryden and Pope 
against any poets of any age or country. He is full of a not 
really reasonable contempt for bards who carry their admira- 
tion of the ancients so far as to adorn their verses with the 
classical mjUihology. He was in agreement witli Crabbe about 
the absurdity of the eighteenth century Pastoral with its picture 
of an Arcadian existence led by shepherds and shepherdesses 
with Greek names. He made a distinction between what was 
permanently valuable in tlie classics and w'^hat -was antiquated, 
and would have the modern poet reject all but the permanent. 
With that reservation he had no doubt of the. value of the 
ancient classics both intrinsically and as models. That perhaps 
is why he attached so much importance to translation from ' 
them and not only regarded Pope’s Homer as his greatest work 
but gave what seems to us altogether excessive praise to ver- 
sions like Rowe’s Lucan and Creech’s Lucretius and the Harm 
of Francis. Yet this is less the attitude of an admirer of Latin 
than the attitude of an admirer of eighteenth century English 
poetry. 

It must be allowed that both in extent and in accuracy of , 
classical learning, at least in Greek, Johnson was excelled by : 
his younger contemporary Gray. In spite of this Gray is usually 
represented as turning his back upon the classical traditiQa.a??6 
looking towards, if not actually.attaining, the romantic world 
as it was finally conquered by Lyrical Ballads. It is true that 
‘ Gray discards the Popian coupletj it is not true tliat he has 
ceased to be classical. His style is more steeped in classical 
-reminiscence than that of any other poe,t since Milton. The 
inversions and personifications of which he is so fond are 
merely external evidences of a classical cast of thought which 
could only be the result of living daily and intensely with the 
Latin poets. He knew the Greek poets too, but he is not 
penetrated by them as he is by the Latin. This comes out in 
the Odes. It would be interesting to know how far Gray him- 
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self thought they reproduced die manner of Pindar. So good 
a scholar must have known that the kind of ‘Pindarick’ ode 
borrowed by Cowley from France and taken up by Dryden 
was born of a misunderstanding. Because these French and ® 
■English poets could not scan Pindar they considered that lie 
had no regular scansion, but wrote lines of any lengdi that 
happened to suit him or in no particular metre at all. In this 
view they were encouraged by Horace, who uses language 
about Pindar that might be taken to imply it. It was Horace 
who gave the Renaissance and later poets the ideas they 
adopted about Pindar, which came to this, that Pindar was 
the type of the inspired bard, tlie child of genius without art. 
Gray knew better than that, but he has chosen to follow Dryden 
rather than Pindar himself in the construction of his odes. 
The resulting effect, in Gray as in Dryden, is on the whole 
rather ihetorical than lyricd, whiph is not far from saying 
more Latin than Greek. This criticism does not apply to the 
Ekgy with its unforgettable picture of the English country 
side. But if the setting is English the sentiments and their 
expression remember tlie classics at every turn. The debt of 
Gray to them cannot be estimated in detail, for it is nearly 
omnipresent. Nor is its extent always fully realised. The Hymn 
to Adversity, which has a special interest as having suggested 
Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty, w'as itself pretty clearly suggested 
y some lines to Nemesis by 'Mesomedes, a Greek poet of the 
,cond century. 

Thus Gray, and we must say the same of Collins, did not 
eally divert the stream of classical influence. Classical subjects 
■vecame'perhaps less common, but classicism — the pursuit of 
form without the spirit of the classical tradition — was if 
p^ything intensified, and there arose poets like Mason and 
Erasmus Darwin. Those who revolted against it — and the^ 

' ire the best poets, Blake and Burns, Cowper and CrabbS^ 

{re men who had none of th^m, except Cowper, any classical 

(Ckground at all. Cowper, who had njuch of the scholar’s 
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temper, translated Homer from the Greek, which was more 
than Pope could do. The translation was in blank verse and 
was made partly for Cowper’s own satisfaction and partly in 
’ rjyalry with Pope. It is, when one remembers the author, 
unexpectedly heavy and dull — the very last adjectives that could 
be applied to Homer. Pope, however unhomeric he may be 
in other respects, is never heavy or dull, and for that reason 
his version, though less accurate, is superior to Cowper’s. 
Although Cowper had received a better education in the 
classics than Pope and had read more widely in them, he is 
not nearly so much under the influence of classical models and 


authority. In this respect he may be said to anticipate Words- 
worth and Coleridge. Crabbe, so far as metre and even style ^ 
goes, reverts to the Popian tradition; but in him even mote 
than in Cowper we see the fading of the classical impulse. One 
says ‘classical’, but in faot j^eek.Iiterature had never much ^ 
effect upon tlw age. The eighteenth was a Latin century. It | 
■^s rhetorical it^ its taste^ and never quite understood the [ 
reticence of the Attic style. Collins, though he could be ! 
rhetorical enough as in his ode on the Passions, came nearest 
to understanding it. But throughout the century it is the-i 
Latin manner that prevails in its poetry, even in that r. ^ " JUJi .1 
Something has been said about the 
eighteenth century in satire. It is worth noting 
that it excelled also in the mocl Gherojc. The mocl 
of course be combined with satire or be a form , , 

'■MacFlecknoe and the Dimciad. But it may sta‘^yits ^ 
in The Rape of the Lock. These are three maste/ce[and 
do not stand alone. Swift and Fielding adat forn. ", 
prose, as in the Battle of the Books and 
mock-heroic epic is, rather surprisingly, i^^agreat anti- 
quity, the first we hear of, the Battle of the°s and Mice, 
Being attributed to Homer himself. If it we:ked why the y 
English eighteenth century did so much bem the mock- 
epic than in the epic i*-self, which it nevertheleipt attempting ( 


9 
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with equal industry and ill success, the answer might suggest 
itself that this was just because the century was thoroughly 
English at heart and in secret rebellion against the Latin 
influence. But it must be remembered that in general pegple ’ 
parody what they like rather than what they dislike. The mo^- 
heroic is tlie tribute that satire pays to the heroic. The century 
remained faithful to the classical tradition. Even Blake and 
Burns do not attack it; they are merely outside it. 


2 

A good deal might be said of classical influence upon the 
Drama from Dryden to Sheridan, but perhaps it is not neces- 
sary to say much, because the facts are unusually simple. Here 
French influence is very important. There is no doubt that, 
whatever deductions and qualifications may have to be madb, 
French classical Drama comes from Latin — Tragedy from,^ 
Seneca, Comedy from Plautus and Terence. The French dranra- 
tists improved upon their models, partly by learning like 
Racine from Euripides, partly in ways of their own, but they 
nfL'er cast them away. They have of course much greater 
fAnifts, but they succeed along the same lines. In Tragedy they 
i&imd the careful construction, the rhetorical style, the heroic 
of good and evil that we find in Seneca, joined with a 
«C£ri to nature and a poetic splendour which we miss in him.— 
'AOomedy we have the stock situations, the stock characters 
V Plautus and Terence treated by Moliere with a literary 
*niu9 To which thfey could make no pretensions. Not only 
Ipuis but there was a marked tendency to choose subjects from 
■^^ncient myth or history or romance. This was the kind of 
drama that came to England with the Restoration, and so far 
its origins are classical. Yet except in scholarly productiork 
like Addison’s Cato and Johnson’s Irene it must be confessed 
that the new Drama has not a very classical look to us. No 
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age, not even the mediaeval, which accepted its own ignorance 
on the subject, has had so false a notion of ancient Greek life 
as that which produced Le Grand Cyrus. This is reflected in 
^ much of French Tragedy and of English Tragedy which fol- 
lowed that model. The ‘heroic’ sentiments expressed by the 
characters are quite unlike anything we find in classical Greek 
literature. It is quite likely that Dryden knew this well enough, 
but heroic sentiments were the fashion, and so his tragedies 
are full of them. It is much the same with Otway and others, 
although Otway at least has something else to give and his 
people speak more like men of this world. In its influence upon 
Comedy the Gallicised Latin tradition was much less damaging; 
it was almost beneficial; for Comedy must almost of necessity 
be steeped in contemporary fashion and sentiment. Hence 
Restoration and eighteenth century Comedy is infinitely 
superior to its Tragedy. Itr is not to be supposed that it was 
very conscious of any classical background. Yet the back- 
:j ground, perceived or not, was there. For eighteenth century 
Comedy even in Goldsmith, even in Sheridan, to say nothing 
of Congreve and their other predecessors, is the old Comedy 
of Manners, adjusted to English life and English society. 


» 

3 . 

An age like 'an individual often values itself most on ' 
isopot its strongest point. The eighteenth century, whilc-t 
boasted of ‘reforfiaing our numbers’, was far more juccesf 
ill reforming our p^se. It is obvious thSt prose like tha • 
/ Milton or Browne cratld only be written by men of simi , 
i genius. What was needed was a standard prose, and this th 
century provided thank^ib the main to Dryden. It was muc 
more plain, unaffected ancV even conversational than their 
but it was just as carefully written. If it has not so many Lati 
words and constructions it Bias in a higher degree the classic; 
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virtues of definition and lucidity. It is probable that Dryden 
learned something from French models, but it was the native 
bent of his mind to be plain and perspicuous. He had great 
powers of rhetorical elaboration — ^what the ancients called* 
' amplification — but he had little taste and perhaps little talent 
for musical and pictorial decoration such as one finds in Spenser 
or in Keats and among prose writers in Jeremy Taylor and 
Ruskin. This very defect saved liim from the somewhat go&c 
structure of later Renaissance prose. How far he had any classi- 
cal writer in mind is doubtful; most probably he had none. 
Yet consciously or not he was leading English into what is the 
main tradition of classical prose, which condemns anything 
like prose-poetry and makes a sharp division between poetryjj 
and what Dryden himself calls ‘the other harmony of prose’.^ 
Whether the division ought to be so sharp — ^whether it is not 
a genuine modern discovery that»it need not be — is another 
question. The ancients made it and Dryden follows the 
ancients. So for the most part did his successors. Swift indeed, 
although he knew his classics very well, prided himself on 
being influenced by nobody. Yet his prose with its strong 
sense of form, its purity and conciseness, its disdain of ‘flowers 
of speech’ is more influenced by classical example than he 
thought. Addison made a style of his own, of exquisite grace 
and urbanity; but Addison, who was an excellent Latin 
scholar, knew very well that these were Horatian qualities, 
and it is not at all improbable that Horace was in fact his chief 
inspiration. For the Satires and Epistles are much more ^n 
to prose than to what we consider poetry, and the ‘mission’ 
of Hfflface in these* which was to cure people of their ofiences 
^gainst good taste and good manners by gentle ridicule, was 
exactly the mission of Addison. 

A plain style like his or Swift’s requires a flavour of irony, 
or some special interest of subject, if it is to keep an exclusive 
hold on public taste. Without either it has to compete with 
the desire for something of greater complexity and richer 
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texture. This desire found expression in the prose of Johnson 
and somewhat later, and partly no doubt under his influence, 
in that of Robertson, of Gibbon, of Burke and others. As a 
'result this more elaborate and polyphonic prose may be said 
to have conquered the field from the plainer style of Swiff 
and Addison. But it was not a mere reversion to the seventeenth 
century, strongly as Johnson at least was influenced by Sir 
Thomas Browne and the pulpit orators of that time. Dryden 
and his successors had at least seen to it that the kind of 
ramsh a ckle sentences which astonish us in scholars like Milton 
and Donne could no longer be tolerated. The grammatical 
structure of Johnson’s or Burke’s prose is impeccable. This 
regard for grammar is one of the virtues of the eighteenth 
gentury. It is a realisation of the fact that, if a man does not 
express his meaning grammatically, his meaning may and often 
will be misunderstood, whe*eas to make one’s meaning under- 
stood is the primary virtue of any prose style. That these 
owriters of the later eighteenth century learned a great deal 
from the classics is certain. Johnson’s head was full of Latin 
words and turns of phrase; Gibbon’s ‘classical background’ 
is the great fact of his life; Burke -.vas 3t.;cped in Ciceronian 
oratory. In fact this elal^oraied prose, of which the period ' 
the characteristic s£i‘“:ence, is essentially a thing isf c’ 
origin. 


4 

\ 

(a) There were certain kinds of prose literature wi„ 
eighteenth century practised with special asSiduity and sh!! 
Such were the Essay, the Dialogue, Oratory, History and abc 
all the Novel. Classical influences were at work, though witt 
varying energy, upon all of them. As the number of authors 
and their productions increases with time, our treatment of 
them must be increasingly general. We must deal less with 
individual writers anymore with tendencies. If we begin with 
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the Essay, we may say that, while the word comes from 
Montaigne, the thing is hardly of his invention. The Moralia 
of Plutarch are to all intents and purposes essays, and Mon- 
taigne owes so much to Plutarch that in a man of less originality • 
of mind it might almost he called plagiarism. It is the point 
of view of Montaigne that is unique, not the form of his work. 
Bacon’s Essays are full of classical quotation and allusion, 
while their aphoristic style recalls that of ancient authors like 
Seneca and Tacitus. When we come to Addison the Essay 
has a new stream of classical influence playing upon it, that 
of the Theophrastian Character. There had been a develop- 
ment of this genre in the seventeenth century in the hands of 
men like Hall and Earle, and its association with the Essay was 
natural. But Steele, and still more Addison, carry it an impor- 
tant stage farther. Sir Roger de Coverley is not merely a type, 
he is an individual. He is as distipptly, if not as fully, drawn 
as any character in a novel, and he converses like one. No 
doubt Addison owes much to Restoration Comedy, which he 
softens and humanises. But that Comedy in turn developed, 
as we saw, from Latin Comedy, while Theophrastus drew 
upon Attic Comedy. We are in the stream of the classical 
tradition all the time. Later essayists like Johnson and Gold- 
smith' extended the range, but did not materially change the 
character, of the form, althou^ this cannot be said so definitely 
of Hume. The prose of Add/son is perhaps the most Attic in 
the language. Yet it would be an error to assume that he gave, 
it this quality as a result of studying the Greek masters, 
got it rather from Sir William Temple and Dryden, and both 
he and^hey gained wery much from their French studies. For 
French literature, at least in its prose, has more of an Attic 
quality than that of any other modern nation. For all that 
Addison must be counted among those English writers who 
have a prevailingly classical or rather Latin background. The*e 
is not much of exaggeration or gpigrara in calling him a classical 
don who took to writing English essays.. 
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(Jj) The Dialogue was a favourite form throughout the 
century. Its history is so clear that it may be said to explain 
itself. It is convenient to divide the Dialogue into two varieties, 
thq, Platonic and the Lucianic, although the latter is only a 
development of the former. The chief master of the Platonir 
Dialogue in the eighteenth century is Berkeley, the chief master 
of the Lucianic (unless one counts Swift) is perhaps Fielding. 
Neither Fielding nor Berkeley was ignorant of Greek, but, 
as the fashion of writing Dialogues in both varieties had long 
prevailed in France, the impulse to write them in English 
probably came from there. It is certain nevertheless that 
Berkeley had made a serious study of Plato, no doubt vnth 
the aid of the Latin version which was then normally printed 
in parallel columns with the original Greek. Although he dis- 
agrees with Plato in much, he is perhaps the most Platonic 
of English philosophers in the quality of his thought, certainly 
in the quality of his style. Fielding’s A Journey from this World 
to the Next, unhappily never finished, is written in very suc- 
cessful imitation of Lucian. It is quite easy to underestimate 
the extent of Fielding’s classical knowledge, because he makes 
so light of it himself. 

(c) That Oratory is a branch of literature is a dogma of 
ancient rather than of modern criticism, which has almost 
ceased to think of the public speaker’s art as a mode of literary 
expression at all. The eighteentli century however agreed on 
this point with the ancients. We too may agree that Burke at 
least must be included among the masters of English prose. 
He is clearly in the succession of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
and is familiar with all the resources of ancient eloquenc^ Sut,' 
although his style is in the Ciceronian tradition, it probab'v 
owes a good deal to his study of English and even Frencl 
oratory, so far as that itself is not merely Ciceronian. Mor< 
important, it is strongly stamped with his own personality, 
He is not the slave of the period, but constantly varies tht 
form of his sentencesjj which are sometimes long and involved, 
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sometimes short and almost abrupt. His figures of speech are 
numerous, vivid and original; his vocabulary enormous and 
drawn from a wide range of reading. Occasionally he goes 
outside his reading and takes words from the market-pjace,* 
if not the gutter. In virtue of these qualities he may be regarded 
as not only the continuator of the classical, but a herald of 
the romantic, style. 

(d) It is a matter of some surprise that this country "had 
to wait so long for a true historian. There had indeed been 
a vast amount of historical or quasi-historical writing in the 
Middle Ages and later, but it had been mostly in Latin.' What 
was in English came to little more than chronicles or 
memoirs or brochures like More’s history of Richard HI 
or Bacon’s history of Henry VII. Even Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion is not quite a true history; it is the 
personal reminiscences of Edward Hyde worked up into a 
continuous and reasoned narrative. Moreover, it is die work 
of a partisan, though considering what he had suffered an, 
unusually fair-minded one. No doubt Clarendon had read the 
Roman historians, but he is more amenable to French tljan 
Latin influences. His prose is seventeenth century work of the 
complex Ciceronian type. It is more plausible to date the 
beginnings of true historical writing in English with Hume’s 
History of England. Hume -^s a very great critic of thought 
and possessed an excellent if slightly artificial style; he had 
as a philosopher trained himself to impartiality, and he had 
a shrewd, though somewhat abstract, understanding of hiunan 
nature. Yet these qualities did not make him a great historian. 
He riSver troubled to go beyond the printed evidence, out of* 
^which he was content to make a clear and continuous nar- 
rative, sometimes doubting but never investigating his auth- 
orities. That is no way of ascertaining the truth, which is the 
first and almost the last duty of the historian. Hume ■^s 
followed by another Scotchman, William Robertson, who 
wrote histories of Scotland, of Charles V, and of America. 
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It is certain that Robertson spent more time upon 
his authorities than Hume and he has more of the historical 
imagination. But essentially he belongs to the same school 
*of historians — elegant authors who got their materials from 
books rather than original documents. The style of both Hume 
and Robertson is classical eighteenth century prose. How far 
their background was classical might be difficult to say. 
Doubtless they read the Latin historians, but it is not clear 
that they got very much from them. Hume in particular, 

■ though a Tory and no lover of innovations either in life or 
in literature, is the most acute critic the modern world has 
seen of that belief in reason which runs through ancient 
philosophy. This strongly differentiates him from Gibbon, 
who believed in reason and might be said to live in a world 
of Latin and Greek. For this very reason it is unnecessary 
to discuss the background of the Decline and Fall. It is worth 
reminding ourselves however that Gibbon’s main subject is 
not classical antiquity but the Middle Ages, -so that his autli- 
orities tend to be post-classical. His style is as Roman as his 
subject except for a dash of irony, w'hich is not characteristically 
Roman. 

(e) In the older histories of English literature it accepted 

without question that the Novel was invented jPy Samuel 
Richardson. It is now seen that 'diis will hardly ^Jdo. Unless 
we are to restrict the Novel within certain rather narrow limits, 
we must admit that it existed before Pamela or did n\9t come 
fully into existence till after it. So far as we are concerne'^, 
that need be said is that Richardson had no classical bac^' 
ground; indeed he had very little literary background SSahY ’ 
kind. It is true that when he was a boy people still read wifK 
avidity, in the original or in translations, the seventeenth 
century French romances, which created a pseudo-classical 
woHd of their own. Richardson had no doubt read some of 
them himself, but he reveals no sign of knowing or even being 
interested in ancient literature. It is very different with Fielding. 
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He was a man of considerable scholarship and extensive, if rather 
unorganised, reading. He certainly knew, for he has imitated, 
Lucian; it is obvious that he has read Pctronius. But he seems 
to have a good knowledge of many ancient authors, somg of 
them Greek. And it is not a journalistic knowdedge; die classical 
student recognises in Fielding a fellow' student. But more 
important than any number of references and allusions is his 
conception of the novel as a comic epic in prose. The eighteenth 
century indulged an ill-rew'arded passion for epic poetry of 
the most classical kind. Fielding thought of taking the heroics 
out of the epic, bringing it down to the level of ordinary life 
and, so to speak, humanising it. He was always satirising the 
heroic pose, in Jonathan Wild or anotlier. But it would be 
quite wrong to suppose he meant his satire to apply to Homer 
or Virgil. His real object w^as rather to be a sort of prose 
Homer, saving himself from tlie ijbsurdity or presumption of 
this by the use of irony and humour. He knew the famous 
criticism of the Odyssey by an ancient writer, quoted by 
Aristotle, that it was ‘a mirror of human life’. Fielding saw 
that the novel should be a mirror of human life and not 
merely (as Richardson had thought) the history of a hurtian 
soul. 

Both Smollett and Sterne were bookish men as novelists 
go, and their books, as was kj^vitable in their time, were largely 
the Latin authors. Smollett was tlie better scholar. The Roman 
dinner in PeregTtne Pickle comes from the author’s own readr 
ing, not from a dictionary of antiquities; nor can his brutality 
conceal the fact that he is a man of good education. Sterne is 
less libnest. He is tapable of giving us the impression of per- 
sonal learning wdien he is merely plundering Burton or 
Rabelais. But at least he has literary tastes. Even Goldsmith, 
at will be remembered, brings a little Greek into The Vicar of 
kefield. When one considers that from the first the chief 
'ers of novels were wome^j, who in the eighteenth century 
with very few exceptions destitutejof even the rudiments 
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of classical knowledge, it is a surprising testimony to the force 
of tradition to find the novelists still so conscious of the 
classical background. 

5 

The general inference would seem to be that the eighteenth 
century whole-heartedly accepted die classical tradition so hr 
as it understood it. The qualification no doubt is important, 
but does not affect the broad conclusion. Of all the centuries 
of our literature it is the most Latin in temper and outlook. 
If we were to name the Latin author who most strongly 
appealed to it, we could hardly avoid naming Horace. The 
‘correctness’ of that poet, his humorous common sense, his 
interest in man rather than in nature, his distrust of fanaticism 
all have their reflection im what is on the whole the most 
successful and characteristic work of the century. At the same 
time the seeds of something else were beginning to mature. 
The respect for the ancient classics was genuine, but it was 
fast becoming part of an orthodoxy rather than a living creed. 

It was not fed by sufficient reading. There were indeed great 
professional scholars from Bendey downwards, and there were 
individual authors like Gray and Gibbon whose learning 
w'^ould have made them eminent \in any age. But the average 
man of letters was no longer learned nor did his public expect 
learning from him. There was a certain modicum of classical 
knowiedge diffused from die public schools and universities, 
more widely in Scotland than in England, but that was about 
all. To make up for the deficiency there w^ere many transfcitjons 
from the classics ranging in merit from Pope’s Homer in v^fiS. / 
and Melmoth’s translation of Pliny’s Letters in prose. The 
eighteenth century indeed was almost as much a cenmry of 
translations as the seventeendi. They were more read no doubt 
than the originals. Their interest for us is historical as well as 
literary. Almost better than anything else they show us the 
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ckssics through eighteenth century eyes. One has only to look 
at the illustrations in early editions of Pope’s Homer to see 
what kind of figure an Homeric hero presented to the imagina- 
tion of the artist and perhaps of Pope himself. The actor lyho 
took the part of Cato in Addison’s play wore a wig. But this 
only means that eighteenth century men saw themselves in 
the ancients, and this is what every century does, whatever 
the degree of its archaeological knowledge. Such knowle’dge 
helps us to realise the past and to understand better certain 
passages, otherwise unintelligible, in ancient authors. The 
exciting discoveries of Schliemann at Troy and of Sir Arthur 
Evans in Crete stirred the imagination of more than scholars 
and threw all kinds of surprising lights upon the history of 
ancient culture. We ought therefore to be in a position to fomi 
a sounder estimate than the eighteenth century was able to 
do of classical antiquity. But literature is a question of the 
human spirit, and it is perfectly possible to know more of a 
literary age and to move furtlier away from it in spirit. And 
on the whole it would appear that this is what has happened. 
The eighteenth century did not know so much about the Greeks 
or even about the Romans as we do, but classical literature 
appealed more directly to it. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


F or the historian of literature the nineteenth century 
may be taken as beginning with the publication of 
Lyrical Ballads in 1798 and continuing well into the twentieth 
century. The reaction against the Popian school of poetry and 
the Swift-Addison school of prose had of course begun long 
before 1798. Indeed Johnson himself was half-conscious of 
fighting a rearguard action against the taste for Gray and the 
‘Gothic’, while his own prose is the opposite of Addisonian, 
s But now there was a reaction against Johnson in turn. It was 
not always consciously directed against him, at least at first. 

. Thus Bl^e and Burns were not thinking of him at all. But 
Blake was hardly known to his contemporaries and Burns 
was looked upon as a gifted ploughman who might, if he had 
been better educated, have written very creditable English 
verses. No one however could doubt the significance of the 
Lyrical Ballads. They make a clean break with the past, whichji 
for them was the eighteenth cenT;ury. It had been a century 
which felt a deep admiration for classical literature, which 
again meant ,|or them chiefly the Augustan period of Latin 
literature, wlhose standards of taste and criticism it accepted and 
sought to ajnply, though with decreasing enthusiasm or 
conviction. It wlas therefore inevitable that the new movttaent 
initiated by Lyrk'ad Ballads should have or appear to have aft 
anti-classical, at leas^i an anti-Latin, tendency. 

This was not due to? ignorance or a want of sympathy witli| 
th 5 classics on the part reither of Wordsworth or of Coleridge. 
Both had received a classical education. Wordsworth, though 
an undistinguished stude^nt at Cambridge and never much 
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of a reading man, taught himself a respectable amount of both 
the ancient languages. Neither is it irrelevant to remark — for 
after all it makes part of his background — that his brother 
Christopher and his nephew were Greek scholars of high’ 
distinction. Coleridge was a somewhat brilliant undergraduate 
and even from his school days read very widely in a discursive 
sort of way both in Greek and in Latin. The learning of 
Coleridge is not in question, but it cannot be said that he*had 
a scholarly mind. He was the victim of his own genius, putting 
his own interpretation on what he read or remembered, or 
thought he remembered, and attributing that to his author. 
But if he cannot be ranked very high as a technical scholar, 
as an interpreter he ranks with the highest. Perhaps no poet 
since Gray was so deeply versed in ancient literature. The 
strange thing is that there is almost no trace of this classical 
lore in his poetry — ^when it is fully inspired. That he got much? 
from ancient literature is certain, but what he took was all,; 
transformed in that original mind into something rich and^ 
strange. 

What befell between say Cowper’s Task and Lyrical 
Ballads has been described and discussed almost more than 
any other period of our literary history. There is the less 
need for going over it again here. In any case the origins of 
the so-called Romantic mov«|nent are not within our pro\{ince. 
It has however long been recognised that there is a danger in 
pressing the contrast between romantic and classical. The 
art of literature does not change in its essentials, but only 
in the subjects it adopts and the feelings it seeks to express. 
Towards the end* of the eighteenth century there came a* 
wide-spread longing for new subjects and the expression of 
new feelings. That century had thought of nature as something 
that was only good or at any rate was only at its best when 
fashioned by art. The new age loved nature for its own sAej 
,and felt almost a repugnance to art for interfering, as iti 
peemed, with nature. This prejudice — fijr that is what it is — 
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•was encouraged by books like Macpherson’s Ossian and 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, ■which seemed to 
prove that poetry could, nay that it did, originate in an artless 
'age.. This led to the exaltation in Germany, -where the theory 
most flourished, of what was called Volkspoesie, poetry pro- 
duced by tribes living in ‘natural’ conditions, ‘natural’ meaning 
primitive or uncivilised. The Ballads appeared to be just such 
poeliry, and they suggested tlie notion that literature began 
■with ballads. This suited the temper of the time, which -was 
• inclined to attribute its evils to civilisation, and to envy the 
happy simplicity and admire the picturesqueness of less 
sophisticated races and eras. Now it is true that in classical 
literature the poets occasionally celebrate, with how much . 
sincerity we need not enquire, the felicity of a mythical golden ' 
age; but in general the whole tone of it is dead against any 
tendency to prefer the life qf the savage to that of the civilised ■ 
man. It had cost the ancients too much to civilise themselves 
to permit them to cast discredit upon civilisation. This is 
reflected in their literature -with its insistence on the virtues 
of self-discipline in character, and of precision and propriety 
of form in art. That undeniable fact troubled the new school 
of critics a good deal, since, if they were right, it •was to be 
N expected that Greek poetry, being the oldest we have, would 
sho^y more signs of its origin inj,‘folk-poetry’. They got over 
. ^J^ifficulty in two ways, partly by saying, quite truly, that 
in is not a matter of dates, and partly by saying that 
of fact the Homeric Poems are ballads or ‘lays’ 
■w 1C were s combined into epic poems in historical 

times, into the me. r .. .. u 

_ , ..... nts or that theor-y we cannot CO, but.it naa 

this effect that Honi u j .. *1, nf 

, '.er -was now exalted at the expense 01 

irgi , w o was consic-^^^g^ ^ mere court-poet and the 

enei a iterary epic . general Greek literature was pre- 
ferred to Latin as more orik. 1 , _ .... 

„ , . „ . , ^inal and spontaneous in its inspira- 

tion. Both in Greek and m ^atin those authors were mosi 
admired who show^ most o.| spontaneity. Thus man) 
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now preferred Catullus to Horace and Lucretius to Virgil, 
The classics were not less fead — indeed Greek was read more — 
but critics and authors turned with eagerness to the vernacular 
literatures, to the Middle Ages, to natural scenery, to magic 
and diablerie — all things that the eighteenth century had 
cared little or nothing for, altliough individual authors had 
cared. 

Now it would be possible to say a good deal about the 
classical background of Wordsw'orth and Coleridge and even 
Scott, whom we may take as the three leaders of the Romantic 
movement. But the really important fact for us is that it 
scarcely entered into their most characteristic worL They 
felt the classical influence, but were not penetrated by it. 
Wordsworth’s conviction, which is the source of nearly all 
his best poetry, that natural objects have a life and almost a 
personality of their own, has an odd resemblance to the feelings j 
which must have inspired Greek mythology, but never found | 
clear expression in. Greek or in any other literature known to 
him before he gave it that expression in English. Again there is 
nothing in classical literature at all like TAe Ancient Mariner^ 
or Christabel or Kubla Khan. The case of Scott is almost 
more remarkable. He never knew any Greek worth mentioning 
and soon forgot what he knew; but he contrived to read a 
surprising amount of Latin.| chiefly mediaeval or modem, 
because it was there that he found the kind of stories in which 
he delighted most. He never lost his taste for eighteenth, 
century literature, as Wordsworth and Coleridge seem ^0 
have done. His novels are starred with Latin quotations, not 
•always, accurately remembered, but always apt and delightful. 
There is even something Homeric about his genius. But his 
spiritual home is in the Middle Ages, or the Middle Ages as 
he imagined them, and as a source of inspiration the classics 
mean nothing to him. Much the same may be said of Byron, 
For although Byron admired the Dryden-Pope school of 
poetry beyond all others, and professed to champion the 
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'classical’ against the 'romantic’ in literature, the instinct of 
all Europe in hailing him as the very coryphaeus of roman- 
ticism was not mistaken. He has indeed plenty of classical 
' quotations and allusions, drawn from a not inconsiderable 
reading, but they are purely accessory. To be sure the 
impersonal character of classical art makes it the antithesis 
of everything that people like or dislike in Byron. 

Wordsworth, Coleridge and Scott were however in a 
special degree pioneers, and while they set the tone for others, 
and indeed for the century as a whole, they were not the sole 
arbiters of taste. The traditions of the eighteenth century 
were still strong, and the historian must not disregard their 
strength because they suffered defeat. The poetry which 
Scott himself really liked best, altliough his own was so 
>v (different, was that of Dryden and Johnson and Crabbe. There 
Js much of the eighteenth century even in Wordsworth, It 
jmight be claimed that the Ode to Duty is as fine an example 
iof the classical style as we sliall easily find, in the language- 
pure, unadorned, lucid, alive with concentrated emotion. It is 
certainly more truly classical than the odes of Gray. Laodamm\ 
greatly inferior in poetic intensity, has a noble simplicity!' 
of style that may fairly be called classical. One might make 
a list of such exceptions, but they do not alter tlie fact that 
what pre-eminently distinguishVs Wordsworth from all the 
poets before him, his interpretation of nature, is something 
new. He does not any more than Coleridge or Scott or Byron 
draw inspiration from the classics. But there were others who 
did, and these, though now appearing minor figures by 
comparison, cannot simply be neglected. It may however be 
sufficient to deal with one, the most accomplished, Walter 
Savage Landor. 

, Taking his work as a whole, we may call Landor the most , 
> classical author in the language. He is indeed less classical 
than he thought himself, for in temper he is almost extrava- 
gantly romantic, but to everything he writes he seeks to giw | 
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Ae qualities which he admired in classical art. His weakness 
jis that the matter he has to communicate is too often unworthy 
■ ■ iof the manner in which it is expressed. He wrote too much, had 
tod many whims and too little intellectual power to liv^ up, 

. as it were, to the undeniable beauty and dignity of his style.^ 
He is too apt to give us a succession of golden platitudes. But 
the mere form of what he says, whether in prose or verse, is 
always nearly impeccable. And its virtues, so far as tliey* go, 
are classical virtues. His prose — ^and the quality of his verse is 
so like that of his prose that it need hardly be discussed 
separately — ^is more like the best Greek prose than anything 
produced in the eighteenth century. So far as it had an En g lish 
model, Landor’s style was evidently formed upon omate|| 
seventeenth century prose, chastened and clarified by a very 
close study of the ancient masters. By a very similar process 
his verse recalls that of the seventeenth century purified of its 
tendency to extravagance, so that his lyrics are more like'those 
of Jonson and Campion than anything in between. But it is 
Landor’s prose that is his great achievement. It was made 
possible by his knowledge of Greek. It was this which enabled 
him to produce a less, or at least a more subtly, rhetorical type 
of sentence than the periods, fundamentally of Roman con- 
struction, of Johnson and Gibbon and Burke. Landor had not 
the genius of these men, but ’jie lived at a time more favoiyable 
for doing just what he did. 

This was because it had now become possible for men, not 
professional scholars, to read Greek literature easily enough 
to perceive and enjoy its qualities. But it was the professional 
• sdiolars who had created die possibility. Bentley had been as ' 
great in Greek as he was in Latin, and although none ,of his 
7 successors equalled him in genius diey inherited from him the 
lesson that Greek must be studied with the same thoroughness 
as the other language. Indeed the Latin scholars themselves 
discovered that their own studies could not be carried beyond 
a certain point unless they learned Greek, The Renaissance had 
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rather divined than revealed the beauty and interest of Greel 
literature. A really competent knowledge of Greek was anc 
remained for long a rare acquirement. But the labours of thost 
who did know it gradually bore fruit, and towards the end ol 
the eighteenth century Greek was as much studied among 
scholars as Latin itself, if not more so. The most famous oi 
these Grecians was Richard Person, who joined a considerable 
literary talent to a methodical exactness of research that has 
never been excelled. He and a number of other scholars, trained 
in his method and only less eminent than himself, produced 
such an effect upon the teaching of Greek in the Universities 
that it could now be learned there as easily as Latin. That 
being so, the superior power and range of its literature made 
itself felt upon the minds of all who were naturally attracted 
to poetry and philosophy. There arose an enthusiasm for 
Greek studies, not indeed to be compared in intensity with 
that felt or expressed at the Renaissance in Italy, but more 
according to knowledge. Landor shared in that enthusiasm, 
was faithful to it all his life, and was rewarded by a style of 
singular distinction. His favourite medium was the Dialogue, 
w'hich he extended in directions never dreamed of by his 
predecessors in English. He may have been influenced by 
Fontenelle and Voltaire, but he does not seem to have read 
much in French. It is more probable that he got some sugges- 
tions from Lucian. The greatest probability of all is that it 
simply occurred to him that there w'as no reason in the world 
why the form should be monopolised by philosophers and 
humorists. Since people in real life talk about everything 
under the sun, surely they may do the same in dialogue. At > 
any rate they do so in the Imaginary Conversations. A large 
proportion of them have classical subjects, but even when 
they have not they are redolent of classical sentiment and 
cdnstantly recall classical turns of phrase. 

At this point a general observation may be made. Expressed j 
somewhat paradoxically, it is tliis. The eighteenth century is j 
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less, and the nineteenth is more, classical than it seems. By 
this is not meant that the eighteenth century paid only lip- 
service to classical canons of taste and rules of composition. 
On the contrary it whole-heartedly adopted them and to the 
best of its ability applied them. But who does not feel that the 
eighteenth century is, of all periods of English history, the 
most thoroughly and typically English.^ On the other hand 
the nineteenth century, while ostentatiously breaking* the 
fetters of classicism, does not really repudiate the genuine 
classics. It rather looks in them for things the eighteenth 
century had passed over, uncared for or unobserved. It 
discovers the romantic charm of the Odyssey, of Sappho, even 
of Virgil. But it is above all in Greek literature that it makes 
its discoveries. If the eighteenth is our Latin, the nineteenth 
is our Greek, century; so far of course as it is classical at all. 
Latin suffers an undue neglect. This is clear when we consider 
the men we have mentioned (except Scott) and their con- 
temporaries, such as Peacock, who was soaked in Greek 
literature, Moore, who translated and imitated Anacreon, 
Campbell, who made a spirited version of the song of Hybrias 
the Cretan; it is even more clear when we consider the next 
generation: Shelley, Keats, De Quincey and others. Greek 
meant a great deal to these men, Latin very little. It is impossible 
to deal with them all; it is .equally impossible to pass .over 
Byron, Shelley and Keats. 


2 

• 

Byron died for Greece. It may seem therefore an unnecessiury 
and even an insulting question to ask what exactly Greece 
nieant to him. Yet it is a question that is bound to present 
itself to any reader of his works. For what he finds there 4S 
that, while Byron has a real and sometimes a passionate interest 
in Modern Greece and its history, he dof s not seem to knpw 
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very well or care very much about classical Greek literature. 
It is doubtful how much of the ancient language he actually 
knew; it is certain he forgot what he had learned of the modem 
language. It was the scenery of Greece that impressed him, as 
well it might, the picturesque contrast of Turk and Giaour, 
the bandits, the bearded priests, the black-eyed virgins.. The 
'Greece of Sophocles and Plato, which meant so much to 
Shelley, seems to mean very little to Byron. The old mythol- 
■ ogy, which was so dear to Keats, makes no appeal to him. 
There is however something tliat does — the passion for 
political liberty; and this Byron knows very w'ell was handed 
down from ancient to modern Greece. Nor did he deny in any 
way the intellectual and artistic superiority of the ancient 
classics. He even recognised mere than most of his contem- 
poraries their right to tell us the difference between good and 
bad writing. He went so fat as to compose those Hints from 
Horace which nobody can now bear to read. But the character 
of Byron’s genius made it impossible for him to mould his 
poetry on classical lines. He could not be impersonal in his 
art. He gets his effects by expansion, not concentration. 
However much he may have admired Pope, he would never 
take the trouble that Pope took to express himself. And so we 
must say that his inspiration was not classical. 

It is very different with Shelley. He read Greek eagerly as 
soon as he could read it at all, and it was a permanent source 
of inspiration to him. It may even be suggested that its influence 
upon the development of his genius has been a little obscured 
by the attention bestowed upon the political theories of 
Godwin. No doubt these greatly excited him and appeared to. 
him as novel as they were sublime. Even today commen- 
tators are apt to regard them as typically modern. Yet they 
are not quite that. Godwin must have the credit of elaborating 
hk idea with plausible eloquence. But the idea or ideal — for 
that is rather what it is^ — of a golden age which would return 1 
if men would only abolish war and its causes, and follow j 
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their natural instincts — crops up quite often in ancient litera- 
ture. The sect of the Cynics advocated die simple life. The 
still more influential sect of the Stoics maintained that all 
mSh -were citizens of one city — the City of the W' orld or 
even die City of God — and urged them to lit e ‘according to 
nature’. Thus even if Godvin had never written a 'word 
Shelley tt'as able to find in die classics material to feed the 
flame of his endiusiasm. That tliis sometimes vitiated ‘his 
literary judgement can hardly be denied. Thus he thinks 
Lucan a better poet than Virgil because he was a republican, 
while Virgil accepted the rule of Augustus. Even in Greek 
literature (which, and not Latin, was his true love) his tastes 
led him in somewhat unusual directions. That he felt to the 
full the sheer poetry of the great Greek dramatists and lyrists 
' is beyond all doubt. If he chose to translate the Cyclops of 
Euripides and the Homeric Hymn to Hermes instead of some- 
thing better than either, he obi/iously did it for his own 
amusement, not because he specially admired diem. Yet on 
the whole what fascinated him most was Platonism. This 
does not mean that Shelley made a special study of Platoj he 
did not live long enough for that. He took what suited him, 
and that was the more mystical part of the philosopher’s 
doctrine. This, as many others had done before him, he 
interpreted in accordance widi the later teaching of the Neo- 
Platonists, some of whom— not the best of them — ^believed 
in what most of us would regard as magic or necromancy. 
Shelley’s imagination was inflamed by some of this, and^ as 
he could turn anything into poetry, he made poetry out of 
that too. But in the original Greek it is sad stuff'. 

The most massive evidence of the inspiration drunk by 
i) Shelley from Greek poetry is Prometheus Unbound. It is .of 
{ course only too easy to show how unlike Shelley’s poem — ^for 
it is hardly a play — ^is to a tjtpical Attic tragedy. To begjn 
with, it is completely devoid of dramatic excitement or even 
interest, there is no plot, thd spoken parts are too lyrica4 
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the lyrical parts are given an excessive importance, the 
characters are altogether too shado'wy. Yet when all this is 
said it may still be held that Prometheus Unbound is more 
essentially Greek in spirit, though less in form, than Samson 
Agonistes, which is really the tragedy not of Samson but of 
John Milton. Shelley had one necessary qualification of a 
dramatist which was denied to Milton — ^he could forget himself 
Prometheus Unbound strikes one not indeed as like a drama of 
the Periclean age, but as like w'hat the Periclean drama might 
have become in the hands of a great lyrical poet, who was 
not writing for the stage. A Greek would have been less 
shocked or even puzzled by it than most of Shelley’s con- 
temporaries. And Hellas would not have puzzled him at all. 
It is obviously fashioned mainly on the model of the Persians 
of Aeschylus, just as his Prometheus play had been modelled 
on the Prometheus Bound y but Shelley’s mind is full of other 
Greek poetry as well, particularly Sophocles, whose Oedipus 
Coloneus has inspired an ode in Hellas. Its famous final chorus 
derives immediately from the fourth eclogue of Virgil. But 
the idea is Greek and was borrowed by Virgil himself. 

The Eclogues, especially the tenth, helped to inspire Adonais,^ 
but the general conception of Shelley’s poem is more indebted 
to the Lament for Bion of tire Greek bucolic poet Moschus. 
Bion himself had written a Lament for Adonis, which also was 
familiar to Shelley and probably suggested the title of his 
own elegy. It is not clear why Adonais is written in the 
Spenserian stanza, beautifully as Shelley manages it, though 
there might be a reason for avoiding the appearance of direct 
rivalry with Lycidas, that supreme triumph_^of metrical genius. 
Altogether it is an interesting thing that one elegiac poet 
after another — Spenser, Milton, Pope, Gray, Slielley, Arnold, 
Swinburne — has chosen a aiiferent metre, none of them 
corresponding closely to the dactylic hexameters of the Greek 
and Latin masters of the Lament, A certain artifice is necessar)' 
to adapt the pastoral convention to modern circumstances. 
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but it need not be ungraceful or unpoetical, and it is not so 
in Adonais. Like Prometheus Unbound it is not written in the 
Attic style, but in the later, Hellenistic manner. But it doer 
n&f imitate that manner, it transcends it. 

The Platonism of Shelley is not very easy to understand, 
There is nowhere in his works a reasoned exposition of it 
although doubtless he was prepared to give this, for he was 
almost as fond of metaphysics as Coleridge. It seems cleat 
that he learned most from the Symposium (which he translated^ 
and the Phaedrus. Plato held that the visible world had no 
reality of itself or derived such reality as it had from an unseen 
world of what he called Ideas, which could not be appre- 
hended by the senses but could be studied by pure Intellect 
or Reason. In the same way whatever is beautiful in the visible 
' world has beauty only in so far as it receives this from the 
Idea of Beauty or Beauty Itself — Shelley calls it Intellectual 
Beauty. Thus his Hymn to Intelleitual Beauty is in conception 
Platonic, but it is also influenced by Wordsworth’s Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality in Childhood, where a theory is 
unfolded which, though sometimes described as Platonic, is 
very different from anything taught in Plato, who thinks that 
we come nearer the truth as we grow older in study instead 
of going further away from it, which is the view of Words- 
worth. Yet, however modified by a mystical Neo-Platonism, 
by Wordsworthian nature-worship, and his own conception 
of love, which is only partly Platonic, the strong sense of an 
immortal world behind the veil of the mortal (which is t&e 
essence of Platonism) operates powerfully in a great de^ of 
Shelley’s finest verse, in Alastor, in Epipsychidion and much 
else. Finally some of his most exquisite poetry is inspired by 
sheer delight in Greek mythology unperplexed by any theory.; 
{ Such is the Hymn of Pan, the Arethusa poem and other things! 
almost as good. ^ 

Keats never had the time or. opportunity to learn Greek, 
and one may wonder if he ’would have written on Greek 



subjects at all, if he had not caught the current enthusiasm 
for them. He had to rely on translations, like Chapman’s 
Homer, and on a handbook of ancient mythology. He had 
thus at first no means of perceiving the true quality of me 
best Greek art, which naturally disappears in translation, 
especially when done in the somewhat turbid and fantasticated 
style of Chapman. Nor was the influence of Leigh Hunt, 
which may have been useful to him in some ways, useful in 
this; for Hunt’s own taste was, from a classical point of view, 
deplorable. It is not wonderful then if Endymion has little that 
is Greek about it except the story and the poet’s love of beauty' 
for its own sake. The true spiritual ancestry of Endymion wilF 
not be found in classical Greek, but in The Faerie Queene, in!; 
Hero and Leander, in Venus and Adonis. It is perhaps the 
main defect of Keats’s lovely poetry that (to use his own 
expression) he ‘loads every rift with ore’, so that he can never 
permit himself any of those bare, simple, elemental lines that 
the greatest poets like Dante and Shakespeare, not to mention 
the ancients, use upon occasion with such tremendous effect. 
To seek richness of texture is a perfectly legitimate or rather 
a necessary object in writing verse, and Keats achieved it as 
hardly any other English poet has done; but to seek it all the 
time is a quest that defeats itself by creating a surfeit. That is 
one of the lessons of Greek art which Keats did not learn. It 
is not at all impossible that he would have learned it. The Ode 
to a Grecian Urn may be taken as proof of that. The style is 
more concentrated and inornate than is usual with Keats, and 
the famous last words are very Greek indeed, although they 
go rather beyond anything that any Greek thinker actually 
said. It may be objected that what the ode as a whole expresses 
is not a sentiment drawn from the Greek world itself, but a 
nostalgia for that world, that is to say a sentiment which by 
its ^ very nature can be felt only by a modern. Yet the poem is 
singularly Greek in the restraint of its feeling and the purity 
of its outlines. The advance towards the understanding of 
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classical art between Endymion and the ode is enormous. It 
was partly due no doubt to a natural maturing of taste as the 
poet grew older and read more; but it also looks as if he learned 
mudh by simply looking at the Elgin Marbles (which he saw 
when they were acquired by the British Museum) and at such 
a ‘Grecian urn’ as he addresses in his ode. True, that vessel, as 
described by him, seems to be made of marble with figures in 
relief, which suggests something quite different from •the 
vases of the finest period of Greek ceramic art, and looks 
suspiciously like those products of a much later period which 
found their way into the houses of English gentlemen in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. But he was right 
about the Elgin Marbles, and that was the more to his credit 
because it was some time before they were valued at their 
true worth. Most people still preferred the Belvedere Apollo 
and the Laocoon and the ‘Dying Gladiator’ (who is not a 
gladiator at all) and the Portland' Vase and other handsome 
objects of that sort. This is a fact to be noted because it was 
part of the background not merely of the contemporaries of 
Keats but of the Victorians later, including Ruskin, who would! 
almost certainly have admired Greek art more than he did if 
he had known the right things or known them better. But 
Ruskin like Keats was intoxicated by colour, and the colour 
has been rubbed away from tHe remnants of Greek art. 


3 

It is probably ipost instructive to continue our discussion, 
of the poets into Victorian times, because Victorian poetry 
so clearly carries on the Georgian tradition. Tennyson is the 
poetical offspring of Keats. That is to say he is ‘romantic’ like 
Keats and has learned from him how to marry gorgeojis 
colour with a subtly modulated vowel-music. But Tennyson 
became the scholar that Keats’never had the chance to be and 
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was able to study classical art in the classics themselves. This 
gave him an immense advantage from the start, but it seems 
possible to trace a certain progress in the understanding of 
classical art in Tennyson as in Keats. In his early work, such 
as Oenone or the Lotos Eaters^ his style has all the colour and 
perfume of Keats; the sentiments no doubt are more in 
accordance with knowledge of tlie ancient world, but they are 
expressed, so to speak, in the language of romance. If however 
one takes a somewhat later poem by Tennyson on a classical 
subject, Ulysses, we find him coming much closer to a kind 
of poetry which an ancient Greek would have understood. 
Although the speaker is not like Homer’s Ulysses, who only 
wanted to get home and stay there, that hardly matters. The 
poem does take us into the Homeric world, while the style, 
though it has not Homer’s rapidity, has a good deal of his 
majestic simplicity. It may be that there is nothing in Tennyson 
so Greek in conception as’Keats’s ode to the urn, but that 
was an almost solitary act of divination pn the part of an 
■ altogether exceptional genius. Where Keats was guessing, 
Tennyson knew. 

From a very early period of his life Tennyson devoted 
himself to the creation and development of that very individual 
style which we associate with his name. It is as much a work 
of conscious art and literary scholarship as the style of Milton. 
It is however less classical in the restricted sense of the word — 
it is too mannered, too self-conscious, too pictorial to recall 
the Attic masters. He is much more comparable to Virgil, 
of whom he was all his life a devoted lover and student. It 
, seems reasonably certain tliat it was from Virgil he learned to . 
extend a little the ordinary use of words and vary a little the 
ordinary construction of sentences to obtain new poetic effects. 
It is an exquisite art, but to pursue it successfully requires an 
almost infinite tact arid delicacy of taste. Tennyson possessed 
this tact in a very high degree, but it sometimes fails him, and 
then he seems mannered and atfected. The admiration of his 
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contemporaries induced him sometimes to attempt a higher 
strain than was natural to his lyrical and elegiac genius. He 
h|J no dramatic power, and his most successful work in the 
epic vein. The Passing of Arthuty is only a fragment. It is 
U interesting to see what he made of Homer. He has translated a 
passage from the Iliad with almost literal fidelity, but the 
result is pure Tennyson, utterly unhomeric in its movement, 

, but very fine in its own way and perhaps the best bit of Homeric 
translation we have. 

But there is one ancient poet, classical though not Attic, 
with whom Tennyson has a remarkable affinity. This is 
Theocritus. What Tennyson could do in direct imitation of 
Theocritus is shown by the eclogue, inserted in the PrincesSy 
which begins: ^Come down, O Maid, front yonder mountain 
* height'. It naturally lacks a little in the freshness and originality 
of the Greek poet, but otlierwise it is as perfect a transference 
of his manner as seems possible in a modern language short 
of mere copying. .This is not accidental. The exquisite versi- 
fication, the brilliant vignette-like descriptions, the extra- 
ordinary finish in the workmanship which we find in Tennyson 
are also found in Theocritus, where the English poet undoubt- 
edly studied them. Tennyson must have been conscious of 
this when he called his most considerable work Idylls of the 
King. The real models for these are not the Iliad or the Aeneid, 
still less Paradise Lost, but the poems specifically called 
epyllia which are included among the works of Theocritus;, 
The epyllia deal in a quasi-epic manner with episodes dra^ii 
from the old mythology, just as the Idylls of the King deal 
• not with the Arthurian legend as a whole but with episodes < 
drawn from it. This is not poetry of the great age but of the 
; later period called Hellenistic. It can be very beautiful for all 
that, as Tennyson felt. He has not the vigour, the dramatic 
sense and the humour of Theocritus, but he has other qualitws 
which Theocritus does not reveal. To call him the English 
Theocritus would be misleading and jnaccurate. But it is 
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perfectly fair to say that without Theocritus his work woulc 
be largely different. Here then is a case where an Englisl 
poet found his classical studies of inestimable value. 

Browning translated two plays of Euripides and the Jga- 
niemnon of Aeschylus. Of the Euripides plays one, the Akestis, 
is embedded in Balaustion's Adventure', the other, the Hercules 
Furens or ‘Mad Heracles’, is to be found in Aristophanes’ Apology. 
They prove at least one thing, that Browning worked very 
hard at Greek. A literal translation of the Agamemnon in 
verse — and that is what Browning attempted — ^is a very 
difficult matter, and his version, though sometimes wrong 
and often barely intelligible, is a remarkable achievement for 
a man who had never received an academic education. 
Balaustion’s Adventure and Aristophanes’ Apology are full of 
detailed and sometimes out of the way knowledge of Greek 
life and literature. This is classical background enough to be 
sure. Yet w;tli it all Browning was evidently incapable of 
reflecting the genuine Greek spirit. He sympathises with 
Euripides, which is interesting when one remembers that 
there was a sort of dead set against Euripides at the time. 
Euripides is the first great voice of European Liberalism and 
. Browning was attracted by that. But it would be difficult to 
think of anything less classical than the style of Browning, 
and the style is the reflection of his mind. The impersonality 
of the pure classical style, its normality, its preference of the 
mot juste to the striking neologism, its avoidance of the 
rococo and the grotesque could only have been reproduced 
in Browning by the destruction of nearly everything that 
' gives its special character to his own way of writing. 

We may now (since it is impossible to deal with every 
poet of distinction in so crowded a century) come to Matthew 
Arnold, a figure of the greatest significance for us. Arnold 
represented, often in practice, always by precept, the tendencies 
of classical art as no one else had done before in English litera- 
ture. Milton, Addison,^ Gray, Landor — to mention four leading 
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representatives of what might be called the classical tradition 
in our language — did not attempt any systematic defence ol 
tijgir principles. Even Dryden and Johnson scarcely did that, 
anifboth were too ready, although less ready than Pope in 
his Essay on Criticism, to accept the French interpretation ol 
what Aristotle and ‘Longinus’ meant instead of going direct 
to the literature which these great critics had before them. 
Indeed neither Johnson nor Dryden was sufficient master 
of the Greek language to make so necessary a task easy for 
them. Landor, who had the necessary equipment and was very 
ready to discourse on literary matters, was too illogical and 
too full of crotchets to be a safe guide. Arnold had some 
crotchets of his own, but it is easy to discount them, and 
when we have doflfe that we find a clear and consistent point 
of view. His main service to criticism was to insist upon the 
unique importance of a particular period of ancient literature, 
the Periclean age, whose representative poet is Sophocles. 
If you wished to know what classical art was at its best and 
purest, you must go to Sophocles. The essence of his criticism 
in literature as in other things was this, that we should concern 
ourselves only with the best and model ourselves as much as 
we could upon that. This best he was prepared to recognise 
wherever it could be found, but he thought that it was to be 
found most abundantly and with the least admixture o£less 
excellent elements in Greek literature of the fifth century 
before Christ. In regarding this as the most classical period 
of classical art Arnold was no doubt right. But tlie question 
arises whether he was not too exclusive. To some extent he 
■recognised that himself, for it is clear that he regarded Homer, 
who comes before the Periclean age, and Plato, who comes 
after it, as sufficiently classical to meet all his requirements. 
What he never realises, or at least admits, is the variety, even 
in poetry, of the Periclean age itself. In his search for tlie 
perfect style he is left isolated with Sophocles. This is the 
result of pursuing something that exists ,pnly in Heaven. On 
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the Other hand it can be said that Arnold tv^as enabled by his 
very exclusiveness to give a new clearness and precision to 
our notions of the classical. 

After this it is a little surprising, though not perhaps to 
anyone who has perceived how little poetic inspiration is 
affected by a theory, to find how small a portion of Arnold’s 
own work reminds one of Sophocles. He did compose a 
tragedy upon the Attic model, introducing it, in order to 
justify his choice of subject and style, by an important Preface. 
This play, Merope, has considerable beauty and nobility, and 
is written with that distinction which we expect from Arnold; 
but as drama it is almost totally uninteresting. This seems to 
show that he never asked himself why Sophocles, apart from 
his incomparable diction, is so exciting. It is not enough for 
a dramatist to choose a subject full of dramatic possibilities— 
Arnold has no difficulty in proving that the story of Metope 
is a subject of this kind — ^he must develop these possibilities 
in his play. Swinburne is just as bad as Arnold in this respect. 
One reads Atalanta in Calydon and Erechtheus for the poetry; 
nobody cares about the action. And yet Arnold says himself 
that in an ancient tragedy it is the action that matters most. 
He does not seem to have realised that the action does not act 
itself; it must be conducted by the dramatist. As for the style 
of Merope it does make an attempt, by no means entirely 
unsuccessful, to recapture the severe beauty of Attic verse. 
But even here Arnold is attempting the impossible. The 
English language is so full of colourless monosyllables and out- 
worn metaphors that we simply cannot afford to sacrifice the 
■ advantages derived from the pictorial imagination in which the • 
English poets have been so strong. The difference between 
our poetry and the Greek is like the difference between 
painting and sculpture. The sculptor gets his best effects by 
mere purity of form; the painter cannot depend on that alone. 
One reason why Arnold succeeds better in the lyrics than m 
the blank verse of t^crope is that the odes of Greek tragedj i 
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have a much more figurative and coloured diction than the 
iambics used in dramatic conversation, and such a diction is 
ne^jfal to an English poet. And in the Greek tragic poets 
V even the non-lyrical passages are effective poetically in pro- 
' ^ portion as they are effective dramatically. For dramatic poetry 
is meant to be spoken, and unless it has the qualities of spoken 
poetry it will not make itself felt on the stage. Neither Tenn3rson 
nor Browning, neither Arnold nor Swinburne seems to have 
appreciated this. At least their dramatic verse does not get 
across the foot-lights. 

Arnold tried other classical forms besides the drama. He 


has attempted the epic style in Sohrab and Rustum and Balder 
Dead. Both, but especially Balder Dead, are nearer the Homeric 
^ style than the Idylls of the King or even Ulysses, although the 
manner of Tennyson has had some influence upon Sohrab and 
Rustum. This is a very fine fragjnent, and the similes and 
speeches are often in very happy imitation of Homer. If it 
lacks the fire and rush of Homer, that no doubt was inexdtable. 
Arnold himself however came to think that Sohrab and Rustum 


was not Homeric enough, being too romantic and ornate, so 
he wrote Balder Dead in a much severer style. The story is 
not so interesting as that of Sohrab, and the bleakness of the 
setting does not lend itself sq well to warm and picturesque 
detail. Where there is a chance for this, as in the similes, 


Arnold makes the most admirable use of it — hardly any 
English poet has better similes. But, as in Metope, he does 
not consider sufficiently the difference in tlie genius of Greek 
and English. As he says in his fine Lectures on Translating 
'Homer details which would be otherwise prosaic are made 
poetical by virtue of the ‘grand style’ that pervades the Homeric 
/ Poems. But it does not follow that the ‘grand style’ must 
be produced by the same means in English as in Greek. 
Arnold’s own quotations prove this. Milton, he thinks, is 
■ the great master of ‘the graqd style’ in English. But who 
ever thought that the style of Milton vyas simple or direct? 
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Thus Balder Dead, trying always to be simple and direct, 
becomes at times humdrum and almost prosaic. Yet it is a 
noble poem, the most Homeric, in style if not in effect, 'n 
the language. 

Finally in Thyrsis and The Scholar Gipsy there is an approxi- 
mation to the classical Pastoral, an approximation rather than 
an imitation, but not more remote than Adonais. They have 
stood the test of time better almost than any other part of 
Arnold’s work, and yet for all the classical allusions in them 
they remind us more of Keats than of Sophocles or even 
Theocritus. But a man is not proved to be wrong because he 
cannot demonstrate his theory in practice. The greatest critic's 
have never merely echoed the fashionable doctrines of their 
time; on the contrary they have generally opposed them and 
recalled their contemporaries to the permanent elements in 
literary excellence — in other words to the classics ancient or 
modern. Doubtless Arnold insisted too much on the negative 
merits of Attic art — ^its freedom from extravagance, from 
caprice, from provinciality, from false sentiment and vulgarity 
— and said too little about its native force and fire. But the 
faults just mentioned are undoubtedly such as do constantly 
threaten tlie romantic temperament, and it was a great and 
salutary service that Arnold performed in warning the modern 
world against them. 

The Pre-Raphaelite poets were, with the exception of 
Swinburne, not greatly indebted to Greek or Latin. Rossetti’s 
Troy Town is utterly and deliberately non-classical. Morris’s 
Life and Death of Jason is saved from being as romantic as 
■ Keats’s Endymion only by the fact that the-story of Jason and 
Medea is itself the most romantic of ancient tales. Morris had . 
a greater natural sympathy with Northern saga than Greek 
legend, and his style, leisurely and decorative, has no affinity 
with the plainness and economy of classical art. Swinburne 
is even more voluble than Morris. But he was a better Greek 
scholar and had greater sympathy with the Greek spirit. This 
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may be seen in Atalanta in Ccdydon, Erechtheus, Anactoria, 
Itylus and other poems of his inspired by Greek subjects. 

reveal, or rather conceal, remarkable learning in certain 
parts of Greek literature, and many passages are vei'y Greek 
in spirit. But Swinburne’s interest in pathology is not classical, 
and a poem like Anactoria or Dolores is not characteristically 
Greek (though some people seem to think so) buf charac- 
teristically modern. Nor is the style of Swinburne classical. 
He sometimes tried to make it so, as in the Garden of Pfoserpine, 
with fine effect. But it was not his natural manner. The extra- 
ordinary vehemence and self-propagating charactef of his 
inspiration, urging him to ever fresh variations on his theme, 
carried him too often beyond the bounds of a justly propor- 
tioned and duly concentrated work of art. His sense of form 
never leaves him, nor his purity of diction; and so far he is 
classical. But his inability to control his inspiration is the very 
opposite of classical. Nevertheless liis classical background was 
of the utmost value to him. He is always at his best when he 
has a classical subject. Atalanta and Erechtheus are as undram- 
atic as Merope, if possible more so; but they are more alive, 
and their choruses are not surpassed elsewhere in Swihbume’s 
work. He also attempted the Pastoral Elegy in his poem on 
the death of Baudelaire, which may be compared with ThyrsiSf 
being in a somewhat similar metre. Whatever they oW^ tp riie 
ancient masters, both poems are completely modern in spmt. 
Arnold indeed recognised ihat the modern world could never 
recapture the spiritual calm which he believed, somevdiat 
naively, to have reigned in the breasts of the great classical 
* poets. Swinburne was or tried to be frankly a Pagafl in the' 
modern world. Of course he did not really succeed? but it 
? gives him a certain advantage when he deals with the anaent 
, world. 
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4 

The movement of literary taste in the direction of an 
elaborate periodic prose which is noticeable in the later 
eighteenth century repeated itself in the nineteenth — repeated, 
not continued, for the writers of ornate prose after 1800 were 
more influenced by seventeenth century writers like Taylor 
and Browne than by any eighteenth century author, with 
the partial exception of Burke. The style of Landor must on 
the whole be called ornate, although its ornateness is chastened 
by his study of classical models. The style of De Quincey is 
ornate without qualification. No doubt he owes something 
to his smdy of ancient rhetoric, but the result is not ‘Attic’, 
it is ‘Asiatic’ or even ‘Corinthian’, which was the most florid 
kind of prose in the post-classical age of Greece. This is even 
more true of the style of John Wilson (‘Christopher Nortli’), 
which is sometimes positively barbaric. This opulent prose 
however was not affected by every w'riter of the age. Some, 
like Southey and Lockhart, adopted a plainer style; others, 
like Lamb and Peacock, Cobbett and Borrow, invented a 
medium of their own not imitated from anybody or imitable 
by anybody. Variety is one of the notes of the nineteenth as 
compared with the eighteenth century. Consequently its 
writers have to be considered more or less individually. 

Of course that cannot be done here. It is only possible to 
toiich on one or two representative figures. A general obser- 
vation of a paradoxical character may be made at once. The 
■ higher education of the nineteenth century was strongly 
classical; Latin and Greek, with mathematics a somewhat 
distant third, were the important subjects. As a result it was 
the rule and not the exception for a nineteenth century author 
to have a classical background. The exceptions were mosdy 
women, and even many women writers had some knowledge 
of the ancient languages. Nevertheless the classics had nothing 
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' like the same influence on literature in the nineteenth century 
as they had in the seventeenth and eighteenth. Take for instance 
ti^e great novelists of the first half of the nineteenth century; 
Scott, Jane Austen, Thackeray, Dickens. Scott is full of 
characters who quote Latin, and he himself had read a great 
deal, particularly of Scottish history, in that language; but so 
far as one can see the quality of his own work wotJd have 
been exactly the same if he had never read a word of Latin. 
This may also be said of Thackeray’s work. Miss Austen and 
Dickens are under no debt to the classics, not having read 
them. The case of Peacock is very different. His love for the 
classics, especially Greek, was matched by his knowledge of 
them, which was extensive and exact. But one calls Peacock 
a novelist only because one does not know what else to call 
him. The same is true of Borrow. Bulwer-Lytton’s Last Dc^s 
of Pompeii is not classical but pseudo-classical. It would be 
unfair to say this of Kingsley’s Hypatia, but Egypt, the main 
scene of the story, is not Greece or even Pompeii, and the 
fact that Kingsley read a good deal of Greek in order to write 
Hypatia does not make its author seem more than an Anglican 
clergyman who had read a good deal of Greek. (On the other 
hand Kingsley’s Andromeda, which is a poem not a novel, is as 
good an imitation of classicfil hexameters as will easily be 
found in English.) As for the later novelists of the century — 
the Brontes and Mrs. Gaskell, Anthony Trollope, George 
Eliot, George Meredith, Stevenson and the rest — ^we find 
them not so much unaware of the classics — Romola is almdst 
painfully aware of them — as making no use of them. 

One might expect it to be diflferent with the historians,® 
and to some extent it is different. You cannot write a history 
of Greece, like Grote or Thirlwall, or a history of Rome, like 
Merivale or Dr. Arnold, and not have your mind as well as 
your matter immersed in the subject. But these were specialists. 
The historians who have an eminent position in literature — 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude — are less, affected by classical 
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example than might have been looked for. Carlyle in the whol 
make-up of his genius is utterly unclassical. Froude is not 
and his admirable style has many classical qualities. But b: 
was engrossed in the controversies of the Reformation ant 
greatly under the influence of Carlyle, and all that drew hin 
away from classical influences. His one contribution to ancien 
history, a volume on Julius Caesar, is of no great importance 
Then there is Macaulay. Macaulay knew and loved thi 
literature of Rome and Greece. If anyone in the century had < 
classical background, it was he. The Lays of Ancient Rome i 
only one evidence of that, for his classical knowledge ii 
apparent all through the Essays and even makes itself felt ii 
the History of England. Not that Macaulay’s conception oi 
history is that of any classical historian. He was profoundly 
influenced (as was Carlyle) by the Waverley Novels. History 
in the hands of Hume and Robertson and Gibbon himsell 
was a record of the sayings and doings of certain eminent 
personages with generalised and almost abstract characters. 
Scott had peopled the past with living men and women moving 
in the ordinary circumstances of life. Macaulay as it were 
combined the method of Hume with the method of Scott. 
The example he gives himself is James I, who will not 
be truly presented by the historian unless he completes 
the account of James in Hume with the picture of him in 
The Fortunes of Nigel. The materials of ancient history were 
too scanty to admit the use of such a method, and it would 
be difficult to deny that it led Macaulay into a prodigality of 
detail which made it impossible for him to cover any con- 
■ siderable stretch of time. Yet doubtless he learned something 
from the ancient historians. It seems probable that his habit of 
painting characters in black and white — ^unrelieved black 
contrasted in the same person with unsullied white — ^was 
erfcouraged if not suggested by Tacitus, who does much the 
same, though with more .subtlety and a deeper knowledge of 
human nature. He may alst* have learned something from the. 
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ancients of the art of narirative, in which he, like most of them, 
excels. Jeffrey wondered where Macaulay got his style and 
many other critics have wondered since. But sometliing may 
suri^ly be said about it. It is essentially rhetorical, and when 
one has said this one has almost said that it is classical. It is 
not Attic; the prose of Macaulay does not remind us of Demos- 
thenes or even of Cicero. He has not got their rolling periods, 
What he does remind one of is Silver Latin. If one reads 
Juvenal for instance, who belongs to the age of Silver Latin — 
that is the Latin written under the early Roman empire — one 
sees a literary method at work which is very like Macaulay’s. 
You have the sharp, antithetic, ratlier staccato sentences with 
a climax at the end of each paragraph, the shower of illustrations 
and parallels from history and literature, the same vivid 
description, the same want of light and shade. Juvenal writes 
in verse and Macaulay in prose, but Juvenal is more of an 
orator tlian a poet. It is most uhlikely that the Englishman 
felt himself to be using much die same literary devices as the 
Roman, to whom he would justly feel himself at least morally 
superior. But he does, and this may be attributed to the fact 
that both were imbued to the lips in ancient rhetoric. 

What has been said before, that nineteenth century authors 
while in general classically educated were in gtj.neral not 
classically minded, may easily be tested by readers for them- 
selves. But of course there are exceptions. Mattliew Arnold 
was one. Newman perhaps was another. It is hardly till we 
come to them that die spirit of Greek culture is seized jwfth 
really fine apprehension. Coleridge, Lamb, Ilazlitt, who cln, 
be so illuminating on modern literature, have nothing to sa^ 
on ancient literature tliat shows much insight. It is dlfFetent 
with Newman. He was not a professed critic like Arnold, but 
he has, especially in his book called The Idea of a 
and in his Grammar of Assent, indicated what he might have 
done if he had cared to write at length upon Latin literature. 
His admiration of Cicero’s st^le is reflected in his own, which 
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moreover has some Attic qualities which Cicero’s rather lacks. 
Newman’s dislike of modernism and the attraction exercised 
upon him by Latin Christianity came to him the more easily 
because he already knew and loved his Virgil and his Cicero. 
To him certainly the classics were more than a mere back- 
ground. 

On the other hand Ruskin never understood or accepted 
the classical spirit. In him the emotional element was always 
predominant. He is fond enough of argument, but he cannot 
argue dispassionately. His prose is the efflorescence now of 
enthusiasm, now of indignation; unless he can express his 
feelings (which are nearly alw^ays very strong) he can hardly 
write at all. The quiet and almost detached concentration of 
Greek art is therefore something that he cannot quite under- 
stand. He loves Homer. But then everybody loves Homer, 
and besides Homer is pre-classical and has much in him to 
please a romantic taste. (For this reason die century rather 
preferred the Odyssey to the Iliad, which is a great mistake.) 
(. Ruskin did not neglect the classics. He read them diligently 
and even wrote books about Greek mythology- But his 
interpretation of that mythology is fanciful. As for Greek art 
— its sculpture and pottery and what is left of its architecture— 
it did not give him the emotional satisfaction he craved. He 
had an unquenchable thirst for colour, and the colour has 
gone From the remains of Greek art. It must be remembered 
however that Ruskin had not got our materials for judging. 
Tlie, statues now' in the Acropolis Museum at Athens, the 
^ wonderful collections of Greek pottery now in the Louvre 
jind the British Museum, were not there in his day. What 
confronted him as classical art was in the main Roman copies 
of Hellenistic sculptures. He and Browning thought this art 
lacked ‘soul’ and they considered that it was the great achieve- 
ment of mediaeval art to put ‘soul’ into painting and sculpture. 
Such an opinion was natural enough, but even in Ruskin s 

time it could have been modified by study of the Elgin Marbles 
0 
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or by going to Athens and looking at the Parthenon. Towards 
the end of his life there are signs that Ruskin was beginning 
^to take more interest in Greek art, but he never liked it as he 
liked Tintoretto or Turner. On the other hand his belief that 
the artist should have a moral purpose is thoroughly Greek, 
though he did not learn it from the Greeks. And his style, 
for all its exuberance, is classical in its structure. He c-MpA it 
‘Johnsonian’ prose himself, and, although it is not e&ctly 
that, it has the same classical ancestry. 

Ruskin influenced strongly many younger writers, notably 
John Addington Symonds and Walter Pater, while Pater’s 
professed disciple was Oscar Wilde. All three, but especially 
Symonds and Pater, were competent Greek scholars. Symonds 
wrote an agreeable book on Greek literature besides the 
immense Renaissance in Italy, which involved him in much 
reading of modern Latin as well as of the ancient literatures. 
If he is no longer read, as seerds probable, it is because his 
style is florid and wordy — two very unclassical qualities — ^in 
an inordinate degree. Pater is not wordy nor even excessively* 
florid j he is superior in those respects not merely to Symonds 
but to Ruskin, and his sentences are quite as beautifully 
formed as Ruskin’s. He was naturally drawn to Greek art 
literature, and he was qualified in every way to judge both. 
Marius the Epicurean and Plato and Platonism could not have 
been written except by a scholar. But his view of antiquity 
seems to have been formed not by his reading in Greek, but 
his reading in Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites and. Ae ■ 
French Romantic movement. He was quite right of course* 
to insist on thosp elements in the old Greek way of living 
which appeal to the aesthetic sensibilities, but he gives the 
impression of seeing nothing else — a view which would have 
surprised extremely any actual Greek of classical times. Wilde' 
copies him in this false notion, with characteristic addition^ of 
his own. 
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It is a cardinal principle, observed throughout this study, 
that every age looks in the classics for what it likes and takes 
what suits it. The eighteenth century greatly admired Homer 
in Mr. Pope’s translation and was prepared to rank him, in 
virtufe of his coming first, with Virgil or not far below him. 
To the nineteenth century the comparison seemed ludicrous. 
•Again Horace was probably the favourite classical poet of the 
eighteenth century, though it was very fond too of Ovid and 
Juvenal. To the nineteenth century it appea-od that Sappho 
and Pindar and Horace’s own lyrical predecessor Catullus 
were far more truly inspired. In general Greek literature rose 
immensely in the judgement of critics, while Latin literature 
sank in proportion. No doubt the nineteenth cenmry estimate 
is nearer the truth because it fvas based on sounder knowledge. 
But one reason for it undoubtedly was that Greek literature was 
‘■felt to be more ‘romantic’ than Latin. It is easy to romanticise 
Catullus and to some extent even Virgil; and so these became 
the favourite Latin poets, although Virgil no one dreamed 
now of putting by the side of Homer. The greatness of Greek 
drama ■was hardly yet fully recognised except by scholars or 
scholarly poets like Arnold and Swinburne. On the other 
hand Jowett’s translation of Plato revealed to the educated 
reader a great deal that he had not known before or knew 
very, indistinctly. A more poetical kind of philosophy than 
,had satisfied Cicero and the eighteenth century took possession 
of most minds. 

It is in accordance with this bias towards Greek literature 
that the translators of the classics who had most influence on 
their contemporaries were the translators of Greek authors. 
We have already mentioned Jowett, whose version of Plato 
certainly contributed a good deal towards making Greek 
drought of the best period available to readers and claims 
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recognition on its own merits as English prose. Long before 
Jowett, Shelley had translated Plato’s Symposium and other 
.Greek originals, sometimes missing the sense and sometimes 
omitting passages, but always with that distinction of style 
which was natural to him. We have already mentioned. 
Tennyson’s and Browning’s translations, and we need hardly 
dwell upon Fitzgerald’s interesting but arbitrary refashioning 
of the Agamemnon. More important are William Mdrris’s 
translations of the Aeneid and the Odyssey. They have the 
merits of speed and vigour, but they produced the oddest* 
effect upon classical scholars, who felt that Morris had turned 
Homer and Virgil into Scandinavians. They may be contrasted 
with a contemporaneous version of the Odyssey in Spenserian 
stanzas by Worsley, which makes Homer look as if he had 
read Tennyson and the Faerie Queene. This is not said in 
disparagement of eitlier Worsley’s or Morris’s work, but to 
show how differently the same'' classical author may appear 
to different minds. About the same time appeared Ae prose 
version of the Odyssey by Butcher and Lang, which had 
great success. The presiding spirit, so far as style goes, was 
obviously Lang. This translation deserved its success, and the 
objection that it is not written in modern English may be met 
by the answer that Homer was not written in modern Greek. 
Modernising Homer has the same effect upon him as modernis- 
ing the Authorized Version has on the Bible; what you gain 
in one way, you lose in another. It is a more serious objection 
that Lang’s translation is in prose, and prose of a curious . 
Tennysonian languor of movement, very unlike the movcD 
ment of Homer., He afterwards helped to translate the lUad^ 
which perhaps did not suit him quite so well as the Otfyss^. 
He also found time to translate Theocritus, which perhaps 
suited him best of all. 

There were of course other translators, some of tjiem 
excellent, and the general effect of their work was to diffuse a 
wider and truer knowledge, especially of .Greek literature, 
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than the reading public had possessed before. There was 
also a large output of annotated editions of ancient classics 
for the use of readers who knew some Latin and Greek, but 
not enough to benefit by the austere commentaries of Person 
and his school, which were written in Latin by professional 
scholars for others like themselves. The ordinary man was 
further aided towards the appreciation of antiquity by books 
like Arnold’s Lectures on Translating Homer and Sellar’s 
Roman Poets of the Republic, which substituted for the general- 
ities which passed muster at the beginning of the century 
really detailed and illuminating criticism. The classics seemed 
to be flourishing as never before. Yet it was not actually so. 
In technical scholarship the primacy had now passed from 
England to Germany, and, although in a sense that is not our 
business, it indicates a weakness at the source. People were 
becoming interested in other things than the ancient classics. 
Even if we say nothing of science and confine ourselves to 
literature, we observe the appearance of dangerous rivals. 
The great renaissance of French literature headed by Victor 
Hugo occupied more of the real interest and attention of 
English readers and writers than the ancients. Goethe and the 
German philosophers were widely studied. Above all the 
Middle Ages had been rediscovered. It had been presented in 
its most romantic aspects by Scott, and this presentation was 
developed in one direction by Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites, 
in another by Newman and High-Church Anglicanism. 
With the truth of the presentation we are not concerned; 
what we have to note is the enthusiasm it created. Mediaeval 
history and mediaeval literature were studied with a fresh 
ardour and increasing knowledge. The classics retained their 
prestige, but began to lose their influence. 



CHAPTER NINE 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


I 

T he nineteenth century passed into the twentieth 
without any apparent breach in the continuity of 
its literature. It is possible even now when it is half over to 
maintain that the twentieth century has not broken clear of 
its predecessor. There is much rebellion and shaking of 
chains, but the real proof that the chains have been broken, 
which only comes when there is a general movement of the 
public mind in a new direction, is scarcely evident. If it were 
evident, it would be easier to say in what direction the public 
mind has moved. There seems to be no general support for any 
literary school or circle that has developed entirely within the-> 
century, and until tliis is given the historian of literature must 
refrain from assigning special significance to any particular 
tendency. But, while that is true, it seems possible to give 
adequate reasons for thinking that a real change begm about 
the end of the Boer Waf. Shaw, Wells, Housman— take 
three typical and very different representatives of dieir age — 
had no quarrel with the literary standards and methods of jthe 
nineteenth century, but they had a quarrel with its opinions. - 
It is true that there was nothing novel in this. Carlyle had 
been a rebel against his own age, and Ruskin and Morris and 
others. But towards the beginning of the twentieth century 
it might be said that the rebels had won or were upon the 
point of winning. The spirit of die nation veered away from 
what was called Victorianism and set in a new direction or in 
a number of new directions. It would be difficult to define it 
or them, but there is one broad statement, very important fo” 
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US, which we can make. The trend of contemporary literature 
is not classical; it is perhaps even anti-classical. 

The causes of this change are numerous, and some of them 
have been mentioned. The chief no doubt was the appearance 
of formidable rivals to the classics not merely in the sciences 
but in the study of ‘modern’ subjects in general and particularly 
of modern languages. It is a mistake to think that pure science 
and classical scholarship cannot flourish together; in fact an 
age that has been eminent in one has generally been eminent 
‘ in the other, as at the Renaissance and long before in Alexan- 
dria. What has really affected the position of the classics is 
the interest in other studies. The ability to read Latin or 
Greek with any ease or pleasure cannot be acquired except by 
protracted effort, for which the schools could no longer 
afford the time, if modern subjects were not to be neglected. 
To neglect our own literature, not to mention that of France 
or Germany, for the sake of struggling laboriously through 
Euripides or Virgil seemed to most people extraordinarily 
"foolish. Something like resentment against the classics grew 
up in the minds of those who had been subjected to them 
with little or no benefit to themselves. And this feeling is 
perhaps now stronger than ever it was; one contemporary 
writer after another has given expression to it. Whether the 
substitutes for the study of the classics will prove any more 
satisfactory only time will decide. These substitutes are entitled 
to a fair chance, which perhaps they have not yet got. As we 
are concerned with English literature only, we must restnct 
Haurselves to such remarks as appear to have some relevance. 
Hi the ninetefenth century, speaking generally, a man of letters 
who had received a classical education was supposed to make 
himself acquainted with his own literature, and to acquire some 
knowledge of French and perhaps even German literature, as 
a matter of course. This assumption is made not only by 
Swinburne and Arnold but by Coleridge and Landor. The 
contrary assumption — that a man who has made a special 
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Study of English or French should as a matter of course acquire 
, a knowledge of Greek and Latin literature in the original — 
•cannot be made, and it would be unreasonable to make it. 
Consequently writers have now to address a different kind of 
^ audience. The present assumption appears to be that readers — 
that is to say educated readers, for die mass of readers at all 
times can be safely assumed to know nothing — are in the habit 
of reading both French and English literature, but not Latin 
or Greek. At the beginning of the nineteenth century and for 
quite a long time afterwards there was a tendency, natural 
, enough after the wars with revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France, to disparage and dispraise its literature. Even Matthew 
Arnold, who admired its prose, writes sometimes as if he 
thought the French could do little or nothing in poetry. But, 
towards the end of the century there sprang up almost a cult’ 
of French literature among English writers — it was the genera- 
tion of Stevenson and Henry James, of Henley and Wilde 
and George Moore and Austin Dobson — ^and that interest has 
continued until the present day. Thus there is a general ‘ 
assumption that the reader like the author is familiar with 
Baudelaire and Rimbaud and Proust, just as in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries he was expected to know his Virgil 
and Horace and Juvenal. Hoy much of this rt'as make-believe 
is uncertain, but it may be fairly supposed there is nojnore 
make-believe in the one case than in the other. 

The change of course has been gradual. There are some 
authors, whose influence has been exerted mainly in" fhe 
twentieth century. Bridges for instance and Housman and * 
Gilbert Murray, who have lived all their lives with' the classicsT* 
They carry on the Victorian tradition, even the metrical 
experiments of Bridges, like those of Sidney and Spenser, 
being based on classical practice. A large proportion of Bridges’ 
work was actually on classical subjects and all of it is full vof 
classical reminiscence. Indeed he is a good illustration of what 
an intense study of classical models cap do for a poet who 
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had perhaps no very strong native inspiration. In all Bridges’ 
best work (which does not include the Testament of Beauty) 
the diction is choice and often exquisite, the form succinct and^ 
precise, so that he not rarely attains a portion of that ‘Dorique 
delicacy’ which Wotton discovered in the verses of the youth- 
ful Milton. The poetry of Housman, even when his later 
pieces are added to The Shropshire Lad, is too narrow in 
compass and too monotonous in mood to give him rank as 
a great poet. But the finish and perfection of his verse is 
‘ extraordinary, and he has the intensity which we somehow 
miss in Bridges. To say memorable things with clearness, 
brevity and simplicity is the great, though not the exclusive, 
aim of the most characteristic classical art. Whether the things 
Housman says are very memorable may be questioned, but 
no fair critic can deny the clearness, brevity and simplicity of 
his style. He is not exactly like any ancient poet, though he 
sometimes recalls the finer epigrams of the Greek Anthology, 
he has more of the form than the spirit of the ancients. He is 
■’more directly influenced by Heine than by any Greek or 
Roman. He did in English what Heine had done in German, 
that is he used ballad metres and diction for lyrical purposes, 
and infused the result with irony. But no scholar can fail to 
see the pervading influence of classical literature in all that 
Housman wrote. Indeed it could not be otherwise, for his 
critical work on the ancient, especially the Latin, poets is 
quite of the first order. Gilbert Murray is no doubt best known 
by his translations from the Greek dramatists, but all his 
■writing is informed by a spirit of liberal humanism, which 
'Is characteristically Greek. His interpretation of the ancient 
world is necessarily coloured by his owm personality, but 
it is based on a more exact knowledge of the ancient languages 
than was possessed by Pater or Arnold, although he has 
contented himself mainly 'witli translation. 

These writers are in their literary qualities more typical of 
the nineteenth century than of the twentieth; and this is true 
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of many other distinguisiied writers of the period. But, while 
■ their art is so far traditional, and the tradition has been ^ected 
i^pd even largely moulded by classical influences, they them- 
selves are often careless or scornful of the classical background. 
•Consider for instance Kipling, Shaw and Wells. All three are 
Victorians, although none of them, not even Kipling, is 
typically Victorian. Kipling was by no means anti-classical. 
He made himself almost an authority on Roman Britain. 
But his vivid, jerky, highly personal way of writing, his mix- 
ture (often most effective for its purpose and quite original^ 
of slang and Biblical English owe nothing to classical precept 
or example. Mr. Shaw wrote Caesar and Cleopatra to exercise 
his genius for Comedy, not to demonstrate his sympathy with 
the past. No one supposes that the classics mean anything to 
Mr. Shaw, although he was impressed by Gilbert Murray’s 
Euripides. For all that Iris conception of Comedy is more 
Greek than might be supposed. If is fundamentally the con- 
ception of the old Comedy of Manners, which in the hands 
of Menander for example was also to a considerable extent a 
Comedy of Ideas. As for Wells, he used some very strong 
words against what he regarded as the tyranny of the classics, 
which would deserve greater attention if he had been able 
to read the literature he condemned. He admitted a debt to 
the Republic of Plato and to Plutarch. The fact is tha^ the 
Greeks thought of most things that are not just mechanical 
inventions and we neglect what they said at our own risk. 
No one is bound to accept what they said, but nothing is 
gained by not listening. Wells hqwever is important because 
of his genius and because he is symptomatic of a mew spirit," 
not so much of criticism (for that demands knowledge) as of 
hostility to the classics. 

• Of the novelists, besides Kipling and Wells, who, bom in 
the nineteenth century, survived into and influenced the 
twentieth, the most notable are perhaps Hardy, Henry James, 
George Moore, Conrad, Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy. There 



